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PREFACE 

Exalted Highness the Nizam’s Government, Rao Bahadur 

R. Narasimhachariar, Praktanavimarsa Vichaksana, Director 
of Archaeological Researches in Mysore, Mr. A. H. 
Longhurst, Superintendent of Archaeology, Madras, and 
Messrs. Wiele and Klein, Photographers, Madras, for 
having permitted the use of their excellent photographs for 
the illustrations. 

Messrs. C. K. Ramadorai, B.A. (Hons.) and R. Gopalan, 
B.A. (Hons.), University Research Students, helped me in 
verifying references and preparing the index. My nephew 

S. Raju Aiyangar drew the map which forms the frontis¬ 
piece. I acknowledge with pleasure my obligations to 
these. 

In its final form, the substance of the book was delivered, 
by invitation of the Mysore University, as a course of 
Extension Lectures in Mysore, and one part under the name 
4 The Foundation of Vijayanagar ’ was similarly delivered 
as a'lecture before the Mythic Society, Bangalore. 

It is a matter of particular gratification to me that His 
Highness the Maharaja of Mysore was graciously pleased to 
accept the dedication of this work. It is peculiarly 
appropriate as it is this work that exhibits, for the first time, 
the glorious part played by the last great Hoysala of Mysore 
in saving South India and Indian culture for the Hindus. 
His Highness has but added one more to the many gracious 
acts of kindness for which I am debtor without hope of 
repaying the kindness except by gratitude. I hope, however, 
it will be given to me to repay this kindness by further work 
which may deserve well of His Highness. 

S. KRISHNASWAMI AIYANGAR. 

University of Madras, 

February 22, 1921. 
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LECTURE I 

THE BREAK UP OF THE CHOLA EMPIRE 

During the period of Chola ascendancy, beginning from 
the days of the great Parantaka, early in the tenth century, 
the Pandyas may be regarded as subordinate to the Chola 
power. This subordinate position was not habitually 
acknowledged, and punitive wars had to be undertaken in 
consequence. At one time under Rajaraja the Great, or 
his son Rajendra I, the imperial Cholas adopted the practice 
of appointing members of their family as viceroys of the 
Pandya and other kingdoms, with special designations 
indicating authority over the Pandya, Kongu and other 
kingdoms of old. This hardening of the authority of the 
Cholas reduced the Pandyas still further in importance so 
that it might justifiably be said that their power was extinct 
in the period of the ‘ Chola Ascendancy.* Members of 
the Pandya royal family, however, remained active in 
various places of importance in the Pandya territory and 
were causing considerable trouble to the administration. 
It was in all probability this state of things that led to the 
planting of military colonies by Kulottunga I, in agricultural 
tracts in the Pandya country along the road to Kottaru 
throughout the whole length of the territory. The Pandyas 
often became fugitives in Ceylon from their own country. 
There are records of several wars waged by the Cholas 
against the Ceylon rulers for \ having given asylum to the 
Pandyas. Up to the middle of the twelfth century, the 
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Cholas continued to be victorious and successfully asserted 
their authority over the Pandyan kingdom, and, to a 
modified extent, over parts of Ceylon also. In the latter 
half of the twelfth century however, those that occupied 
the Chola throne degenerated both in power and personal 
ability, and, as a consequence the tendency in the border 
kingdoms, was to throw off the imperial yoke. It was in 
this state of affairs, when the Pandya kingdom was already 
breaking up into a number of principalities, that a disputed 
succession in Madura brought on an invasion from Ceylon. 

The Ceylonese Invasion .—In a.d. 1170 or 1171 there 
were two rival claimants to the throne of Madura. One of 
them Parakrama Pandya was besieged in Madura by another 
named Kulasekhara. In this war Kula^ekhara seems to 
have had the advantage to begin with, and Parakrama in 
distress appealed for assistance to Parakrama Bahu of 
Ceylon who had just then emerged successfully out of a 
series of wars in his own country. During a period of 
sixteen years, according to the Mahavam^a, he was engaged 
in constant wars against his rivals to bring all Ceylon 
under one ruler. If the statement of the Mahavamsa is to 
be given full credit, he had succeeded in achieving this 
object of his ambition. On receiving the ambassadors from 
Parakrama Pandya, Parakrama Bahu resolved to fit out and 
send a great army of invasion to place Parakrama Pandya 
on the throne. In the meanwhile Parakrama Pandya was 
captured and put to death with his wives and children, and 
Kulasekhara placed himself on the throne of Madura. The 
invasion started under the famous Ceylon general Lanka- 
pura Dandanatha as he is called. The army set out from 
the capital and reached Mahatittha (Manthot of the maps) 
in Ceylon. Information was by then received that Kula^e- 
khara had taken possession of Madura and had put to death 
his rival and all his family. Parakrama Bahu ordered the 
continuation of the march so that the kingdom might be 


of Pandya 

taken from Kulasekhara and given over to one of the 
children of his friend. From Mahatittha, the army pro¬ 
ceeded to a harbour ‘ Talabbilla,’ in Ceylon. After a voyage 
lasting a day and night they sighted the coast on the other 
side, and effected a landing in spite of opposition, at 
another haven called Talabbilla on the Pandyan side of the 
country. 1 

The chief command of the army was given, as was 
already noted, to the greatest Ceylon general of the time 
Lankapura Dandanatha. He attacked Ramesvaram and, 
after a number of battles, took possession of the place. He 
marched further forward to almost where Pamban is at 
present and took possession of a very convenient haven 
called Kundukala 2 ‘ midway between the two seas and four 
leagues distant from Ramissaram. ’ Passing over minor 

i Talabbilla on the Ceylon side was apparently the haven forming part 
of, or perhaps some little way from, Manthote. Talabbilla on the Pandyan 
side seems meant for the haven which is nowadays called Puliyadisalai, 
two to three miles straight east from what is called Gandamadana Parvata, 
itself two miles north by east of the town of Ramesvaram. I make this 
identification, as in the locality there is current the tradition regarding a 
Kandyan monarch who built the sanctum of the temple at RameSvaram. 
This is confirmed by certain inscriptions in the sanctum itself. This monarch 
got all the stones for the building dressed and fitted in Kandy, and brought 
them over to be landed at a convenient port thence to be carried over to 
RameSvaram for the building, the island itself offering no stone quarry for 
the purpose. Some of these were brought in duplicates, the unused among 
which are said still to lie in the harbour PuliyadiSalai. The Gandamadana 
Parvata itself carries two foot-prints. These are pointed out as Rama*s 
foot-prints there. But the character of the structure and the footprints 
themselves seem to indicate that the structure was intended to be a Buddhist 
shrine which the Ceylon General himself may have built during the occu¬ 
pation of the island. I am not aware of any worship of Rama’s feet except 
the worship of the sandals which he left behind with his brother Bharata 
according to the Ramayana/ when he went into exile, as a memento of his 
during his absence in the forests. The distance from there to Parakrama- 
pattana, the fortified camp of Lankapura would work out correctly on this 
basis. 

2 This is what is called Kundugal just a mile and a half or two south of 
Pamban. This locality is made use of by the South Indian Railway authori¬ 
ties as both the dry and wet docks for the repair or refit of their steam-laun¬ 
ches. I have not been able to trace any sign of the fortifications with the 
* three circuits of walls and twelve gates,’ but there is no doubt that it is the 
place referred to as Kundukala. There is no memory of its having been 
called Parakramapura in the locality at all. 
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details, Lankapura defeated the Pandyan forces in a number 
of villages and towns. On his way back to his camp, he 
attacked the chieftain Alavanda Perumal who was encamp¬ 
ed at the ‘ village Vadali,’ 1 and killed him. It was after 
this that Kulasekhara made a great effort by leading his 
forces personally. He is said to have collected his armies 
from all over the Pandyan kingdom, including auxiliaries 
from the two Kongus and Tinnevelly. From his head¬ 
quarters at the fortified villages of Erukotta and Idagalissara 
(which places I am not able to identify yet) he sent ‘ a great 
army by land 2 and many soldiers by sea and ships, to 
assault the fortress of Parakramapura.’ There was a hotly 
contested battle, Kulasekhara having his horse shot under 
him, and the Ceylon General got so much the better of his 
enemy that the very camp of the Pandya was burnt down. 
The Ceylonese then marched and occupied Vadali (Vedalai). 
He made a further dash northwards from Vedalai as the 
base, surprised Deviyapattanam (Devlpattanam, as it is 
now called) and marched further forwards to Siriyavala. 1 
He returned therefrom apparently by way of Kajaiyarkoil- 
Paramagudi road and took the two places Anivalakkotta 
(sometimes called Anivalakki in the narrative) and the 
fortress of Nettur.* These became afterwards the head¬ 
quarters of the Ceylon army. While here, information 
reached the general that one of the sons of Parakrama 


1 This is apparently the Vedalai of to-day about two miles south by west 
of the Mandapam Camp Railway station. 

2 'phe tradition is even now current that there was no channel here 
between Mandapam and Pamban. The name Mandapam is said to have been 
given to the place as it did contain a Mandapa to which the God of Ramcg- 
varam used to be carried on occasions of certain annual festivals. Of 
course that could not be done across the sea. 

3 This is apparently Siruvayal. There are two places of the name in the 
Ramnad district one on the north by west of Tiruvadanai, and another 
one much farther north along the road from Paramagudi to Tiruppattur 
ultimately. The former is apparently what is meant here. 

4 Nettur is about five miles west of Ilaiyangudi and may be about seven or 
eight miles north-west of Paramagudi railway station on the South Indian 
Railway. This is the place where Kulottunga III defeated and cut off the 
hfcad of VIra Pandya. Anivalakki must have been very near that. 


The War in the Rarnnad Country 

Pandya was a fugitive in the Malayalam country. This was 
Vlra Pandya. Lankapura sent him a message asking him 
to come over and join him. Sending intimation of this 
discovery to his master, he marched across, apparently at 
the instance of Vlra Pandya to Periyakulam in the ghats, 
and gained possession of Melamangalam and Kllamangalam. 
He thought it better to hand these over on terms to the 
chieftain from whom he took them, and returned to his 
head-quarters at Anivajakkotta. Proceeding from there to 
Nettur he made a dash against another place not very far, 
which is called Manavlramadura, apparently Manamadura, 
now a railway station. He defeated the chieftains who 
held the place, and brought the place under his authority. 
He then found a number erf chieftains collected together at 
Patapatha (a place I am not yet able to identify), assaulted 
the place and took it. He found it necessary now to march 
north-eastwards to Anjukottai near Tiruvadanai. He took 
the place and the two ports in the vicinity of Tondi and 
Pasa (Pasipattana, as it is now called), marched further 
forwards to Kurundangudi first, and thence to Tiruvekam- 
bama, probably the place now called Tiruveganpattu. As 
the chieftain, apparently of that locality, Malava Chakra- 
varti, would not submit and retired to a place called 
Semponmari (on the borders of the Pudukotta State) in the 
Tiruppattur Taluk, the Ceylon general advanced upon the 
place. The place was considered a great stronghold and 
the Cholas are said to have failed to take the place after a 
two years’ siege. The Ceylonese are said to have taken it 
in less than half a day. 1 The Ceylonese in their turn were 
besieged in the fortress and the siege of the famous strong¬ 
hold was raised by the heroic deeds of Lankapura and his 
lieutenants. Apart from this fortress the Pandyan territory 
up to the boundary of the Chola country came under the 

1 Semponmari is said to belong to Talaiyurnadu in the Tiruppatur Taluk. 
Ep. Coll. 128 of 1908. 





control of the Ceylonese. What is perhaps of greater 
importance the Vaisyas (Vessas) and the Muhammadans 
(Yavanas) of this locality brought presents to him. He 
restored Semponmari however to Majava Chakravarti, and 
retired to Anivajakki, by way of Tiruvegambama and 
Kurundangudi. While here he heard that another Tamil 
chieftain had taken Siriyavala (Siruvayal) having defeated 
Majava Chakravarti, whose head-quarters of Semponmari 
also fell into his hands. Lankapura intervened between 
Majava Chakravarti and this new chieftain his enemy, and 
after effecting a reconciliation between the two, retired to 
Nettur. He then set about restoring the two tanks that 
were destroyed at Rajaslha Mahala (Rajasingamangalam) 
and Valugama (Valugrama, ValandaravaiJ). 

At this stage, Kulasekhara reappeared at the head of a vast 
army with auxiliaries from the Kongus and Tinnevelly. 
It was then that Parakrama Bahu himself sent another 
army under the command of Jagad Vijaya, which arrived 
at Anivalakki. The two generals established themselves 
at Nettur and Anivajakki respectively. Lankapura advanced 
from Nettur and fought a battle in Mangalam. 1 2 * 

He pushed forward from there to Siriyavala (Siruvayal) 
again. 5 Here he defeated the chiefs Punkonda Nadajvar 
and his allies, and burnt down the two storeyed palace of 
this chief. He then retired to Tirikkanupper (Kajaiyarkoil). 
In the meanwhile his colleague Jagad Vijaya marched west 
towards Manamadura and took a number of places, return¬ 
ing to Nettur. The two Ceylon armies now joined together 
and marched upon Tiruppalur or Tiruppali apparently 
against Kulasekhara. Kulasekhara in the meanwhile had 


1 This is the Mangalam otherwise called Va.ludi Valmangalam about eight 
miles south from Kalaiyarkoil on the road from Tiruppattur to Paramagudi. 
The town is in ruins and an extensive raised plot of ground is pointed out as 
the site of the old city. 

2 Apparently the place on the road from Tiruppattur to Paramagudi a 

little to the north of where the Sarugani river cuts the road. 
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come to the city of Rajina (not identified yet). Here a 
great battle took place between Kulasekhara and the com¬ 
bined Ceylon armies. Kulasekhara was ultimately defeated 
and the city of Rajina was taken by the Ceylonese. This 
brings the first part of the campaign to a close. Kula¬ 
sekhara retired from the Pandya country and found shelter 
in the country of the Tondaman and sought assistance of 
the Cholas from there. 

Having heard of the flight of Kulasekhara, the Ceylon 
general marched upon Madura and set Vlra Pandya in 
charge of the place. The chiefs that supported Kulase¬ 
khara and submitted to the Ceylonese after Kulasekhara’s 
defeat, were restored to their places. Having done so 
much to secure the capital and the territory round it, the 
Ceylon general went in pursuit of Kulasekhara to Tirup- 
pattur along the main road, from Madura. He took 
possession of Tiruppattur and chased the garrison from 
there along ‘ the highway * till they reached Pon-Amaravati, 
‘ a space of three leagues.* He ultimately entered Pon- 
Amaravati, and burnt down the three storeyed palace there, 
and ‘ many other houses and barns that were full of paddy 
they burnt down.’ ‘ This valiant commander, that he 
might calm the fears of the inhabitants of the country, 
made a proclamation by beat of drums (assuring them that 
he would protect them).’ He then returned to Madura. 

In Madura he received orders from head-quarters to set 
about the celebration of the festival of the coronation of 
Vlra Pandya. The General Lankapura made ready for the 
coronation and 4 appointed Majava Chakkavatti (Malava 
Chakravarti) and Malavarayar and Talaiyur Nadalvar, men 
of the Lambakanna race to perform the duties of the office 
of Lambakanna. 1 He then caused a proclamation to issue 


1 * Lambakannadhuram ' the office is called. This could only mean the 
chiefship of the Lambakannas. This term means those that have pendent- 
ear-lobes, and seems to refer to the Nattukottai chetties who claim a right to 
a similar high function at the courts of Tamil kings. 
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inviting all the chieftains of the Pandya kingdom to 
assemble for this ceremony. ‘ He caused the prince to be 
anointed duly in the temple which stood at the northern 
gate of the palace of the former kings, and which aforetime 
had been honoured with the sound of the drums of victory. 
The famous general then caused the prince to go round the 
city in state.’ 

Kulasekhara meanwhile had obtained the assistance of 
the Tondaman 1 and others, and he issued from the mountain 
fastnesses and took the stronghold of Mangalam. Among 
the number of Mangalams about Madura it is difficult to 
settle which this is. From the circumstances of the narra¬ 
tion it seems to be the Mangalam in Sattur Taluk. Forti¬ 
fying himself near the place he fought against the allies and 
relations of the Tondaman chief and took the fortress; he 
followed up his victory by capturing Sivaliputtur (Srlvilli- 
puttur) in the Tinnevelly district. Kulasekhara then made 
a supreme effort by collecting the forces from Tirinaveli 
(Tinnevelly), and sought and obtained the assistance of the 
two Kongus. Collecting his armies he took his stand at the 
fortress Santaneri. 2 The two Ceylon generals, Lankapura 
and Jagad Vijaya, made a joint attack upon Kulasekhara 
who cut open the bund of a tank to prevent the enemy from 
making use of it. The generals however repaired the breach 
and set forward against Kulasekhara defeating him in battle 
and took two villages called Sirimalakka and Kattala 
(Kuttalam). The former Lankapura ordered to be burnt 
down as that was the place where Parakrama Pandya 
was slain. He marched further forward from there and 
occupied the village Colakulantaka (Solakulantaka). He 
now received a large accession of strength from the 
chieftains of the Chola country. Among those that brought 


i Perhaps the chieftains of Arantangi who had this title in the period 
immediately following and before the rise of the Pudukkotta Tondamans. 

% This seems meant for a place called ‘ Sattaleri in inscriptions, in the 
Ramnad Taluk {vide No. 1 of 1912). 


The Chola Intervention 

__ ts, we find the name Pallava Rayar of the 

inscriptions, as also several other Nadalvars who were all 
chieftains of fortresses in what is now the state of Pudu- 
kotta and its southern frontier. With these allies Kulase- 
khara fixed his camp in Pandu Nadukotta and Uriyeri. 
Outmanoeuvring Kulasekhara’s forces from there the two 
Ceylon generals marched upon Palamcotta, drove Kulas6- 
khara out of it and took the fortress. While there they 
heard Kulasekhara had marched towards Madura. They 
marched immediately on Madura and Kulasekhara again 
sought refuge in the Chola country. 

Leaving Jagad Vijaya at Pattanallur, Lankapura marched 
forward to Tirukkanapper. About this time Kulasekhara 
applied to the Chola king actually for assistance and 
obtained from him an army commanded by Pallava Rayar, 
and other chiefs. He sent the army including the auxili¬ 
aries to the ports of Tondi and Pasa, possibly by sea. 
When Lankapura heard of this he ordered his colleague to 
keep watch in Madura while he himself marched further 
from Tirukkanapper upon the frontier fortress of Kilanilaya 
(Kllanilai in the Tiruppattur Taluk and on the utmost 
northern border of Madura). The battle here seems ta have 
taken the form of a running fight all along the road from 
Kllanilai to the two ports of Vada Manamekkudi and 
Manamekkudi (Manamelkudi at the mouth of the Vehar, 
and the town and suburb north of it). Having defeated the 
Tamil chiefs, Lankapura burnt down these two .ports and 
another Manjakkudi. As a punishment for this interference 
of the Cholas, he burnt the Chola country, for a distance of 
seven leagues. He then marched across the road to the 
village called Velankudi 1 that belonged to the chief Niga- 
ladha Rayar, who had gone over to Kulasekhara. This 

i There are two Volankudis in the vicinity. The one is a temple-town 
near Kanadukattan ; but the Velankudi referred to here is the village of the 
name, a few miles from Tiruppattur on the old high road leading from 

2 
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chief had succeeded in enlisting the co-operation of various 
other chieftains and the armies had swollen in size by 
various contingents including those of Tinnevelly. Kula¬ 
sekhara took his stand in Pon-Amaravati. Lankapura 
marched from Velankudi. Having been defeated again at 
Pon-Amaravati, Kulasekhara fled from the place. Lanka¬ 
pura then felt that he had rid the Pandya country of 
the enemies of Vlra Pandya and returned to his head¬ 
quarters. He then ordered the use of the Ceylon coin 
Kahapana bearing the superscription of Parakrama through¬ 
out the Pandya country of his ally. Sending forward, the 
men, horses and elephants captured in war, he himself 
returned to Ceylon, handing over the Pandya kingdom to 
Vlra Pandya. Parakrama Bahu received him as became a 
victorious general, and in memory of this great victory 
founded the village of Pandu Vijayaka, the lands of which 
he distributed in charity among the Brahmans. Thus ended 
the great Ceylon war. 

The Ceylon account is certainly one sided, and describes 
the war in true epic fashion. The victory is all in favour of 
the Ceylonese generals, and yet we find ultimately Vlra 
Pandya does not find himself settled upon his throne firmly, 
ruling over the country subjugated to his authority. The 
Mahavam^a itself admits that Kulasekhara had obtained 
assistance from his cousins in the two Kongus. 1 The Chola 
inscriptions that describe this war make it appear that the 
Chola intervention under Pallava Rayar, the son of Edirill- 
sola ^ambuvarayan, was effective, and was the deciding 
factor in the retirement of the 8 Ceylonese. Kulasekhara 
was able, after the departure of the Ceylon army, to main- 


Madura to Pon-Amaravati by Tiruppattilr, and thence to Trichinopoly. It 
is also on the road, across this, along the frontier between the Chola country 
and the Pandya from Pattukotta to Tiruppattur. 

1 See MahavamSa by Tumour and Wijesimha chapters 76-77, and 
Venkayya. Epi. Rep. for 1899. 

8 Arpakkam and Tiruvalangadu Inss. Ep. Coll. 20 of 1899 and 465 of 190$. 
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tain the campaign, and ultimately victory seems to have 
turned in his favour. The war continued against Vira 
Pandya even after the retirement of the Singhalese. Kula- 
sekhara died in the course of the war or soon after. e 
last great Chola Kulottunga III, as heir-apparent, took up 
the cause of his son Vikrama Pandya vigorously, and, accord¬ 
ing to the Chola record at Tirukkollambudur of the fourth 
year of Kulottunga III (A.D. 1182) ‘the Singhalese soldiers 
had their noses cut off and rushed into the sea. Vira 
Pandya himself was compelled to retreat. The town o^ 
Madura was captured and made over to Vikrama Pandya. 
The war thus ended in favour of the Cholas, sometime in 

the seventies of the twelfth century. 

In regard to the date of the whole war, inscriptions of the 
fifth year of Rajadhiraja II, who ascended the throne in A.D. 
1171-2 2 describe it and therefore the war must have taken 
place before A.D. 1175 which is the date of the Arpakkam 
grant. According to the Mahavamsa it commenced some 
time after the sixteenth year of Parakrama Bahu. 

The Results of the Chola Intervention .—'The Chola inter¬ 
vention in this Pandya war restored the Pandyas to some 
little of their power. At the same time it contributed 
largely to the weakening of the Chola hold upon the Pandya 
country. Soon after the war however, the Chola throne 
was occupied by the last great Chola Kulottunga III who, 
as crown prince, had already rendered distinguished service 
in the war against the Ceylonese in favour of Kulasekhara 
Pandya, and after his death, in favour of his son Vikrama 
Pandya. He succeeded to the throne in A.D. 1178 and his 
rule lasted till a.d. 1216. 

Kulottunga (with titles Parakesan, Tnbhuvana Chola, 
Virarajendra and Konerinmaikondan) was in all probability 

i NO. 1 of 1899. vide Ep. Rep. for 1899. Section 38 ; K.V.S. Iyer. 
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the son of Rajaraja II, and came to the throne in succes¬ 
sion to Rajadhiraja, an uncle. He took an honourable 
share in turning back the Ceylonese from the southern 
frontier of the Pudukotta State, making them beat an 
inglorious retreat from what promised to be a glorious 
invasion of conquest. Records of this ruler are available 
from his fifth to the fortieth year. The first eight years of 
his reign seem to have been uneventful. Records of his 
ninth year state that he assisted Vikrama Pandya against 
the son of Vira Pandya, defeated the Maras (Pandya’s) 
army, drove the Simhala (Ceylon) army into the sea, took 
Madura from Vira Pandya and bestowed it on Vikrama 
Pandya. 1 This means .that the civil war in the Pandya 
country was renewed after the death of Kulasekhara, the 
ally of the Cholas. The Ceylonese still helped Vira Pandya, 
and Kulottunga had to intervene in favour of Vikrama, the 
son of his father s ally. A record of his eleventh year states 
that Kulottunga defeated and cut off the nose of Vira 
Pandya’s son, bestowed the crown of Madura upon Vikrama 
Pandya ; and, when Vira Pandya took up arms to wipe off 
this disgrace, ‘took his crowned head at Nettur’, 2 and 
carried his queen into servitude ’. It was apparently on 
this occasion that both the Pandya and Kerala rulers took 
their seats some way from the throne, and received from 
him their kingdoms and new dignities. 

In his nineteenth year he undertook a successful invasion 
northwards and entered Kanchi. He did not stop short 
there, but went farther north as far as Nellore where there 
are inscriptions of Kulottunga III. Three or four years 
later he brought the two Kongus again under his authority, 
and by this act perhaps extended his sphere of authority 
well within the modern state of Mysore. His Hoysala 
contemporary, Baljala II, had his authority recognized in 


1 S. I. Ins. iii, p. 207. 


2 For what this means see below. 
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the Anantapur District. The two apparently came to an 
understanding on this frontier and maintained themselves 
at peace cemented by a marriage alliance. One of the 
queens of Baljala II was known by the title Chola Maha- 
devi. As long as peace was preserved on this frontier the 
Pandyas could not stir. It was only when the Hoysalas 
attempted an extension of territory on this side that the 
Pandyas could find the occasion to rise on their side. 1 

The Chola Empire in the beginning of the thirteenth 
century. At the beginning of the thirteenth century a.d. 
the Chola empire stood restored so far to its former 
ascendency in South India under this ‘ Great Chola’ Kulot- 
tunga III that one would hardly have expected its fall to 
come in the course of the next half century. The causes that 
ultimately brought about this decadence were discernible 
even then. The Pandya country, reduced to subordination 
after such expenditure of blood and treasure by Kulottunga, 
could but have rendered a sullen obedience. This had been 
rendered all the more galling after what Kulottunga had 
done to make a demonstration of his power. Having finally 
defeated the rebel Vira Pandya, Kulottunga entered Madura 
and had himself anointed both as a hero-warrior and victor- 
overlord of the Pandya. In order that this might be the 
better impressed upon his enemies and feudatories, he 
arranged that both his Pandya and Keraja feudatories be 
seated, apparently without thrones, a little away from him 
on one side. Seating himself upon the throne with his 
queen he placed his feet upon ‘ the crowned head of the 
vanquished Vira Pandya ’, which had been out off on the 
field of battle according to the inscription, as if to say that 
that was to be the fate of those who would not acknowledge 
his authority. After this he conferred special honours upon 
both the friendly Pandya and the Kerala rulers, and even 


1 Epi. Rep., 1912, Sections 30 and 45. 
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treated the latter to a banquet along with him to show the 
honours that awaited loyal allegiance. 1 

Such a treatment could not but leave the feudatories 
smarting under the disgrace, and would inevitably lead to 
an effort to re-assert their own dignity and to be on the 
look out for opportunities to inflict similar humiliation in 
their turn. That seems to have been the frame of mind of 
the Pandyan feudatories and instances of retaliation will 
appear in the history of their restoration. 

The Principal Feudatories of the Cholas .—At about this 
period the following chieftains appear as Kulottunga’s 
vassals in the records of his reign, as the records acknow¬ 
ledge the Chola suzerainty:— 

(1) The chieftain of Nellore (Vikramasimhapura) took 
the title Madhurantaka Pottappi Chola; the first member 
of this title was perhaps in compliment to his overlord, 
Madhurantaka, ‘ the death of Madura ’, having been an old 
and a very common title among the Cholas. Nellore is 
defined in one of these records to have belonged to the 
Pedai Nadu sub-division, of the district Sedikulamanikka 
valanadu of the province, Jayangondasolamandalam. Two 
chieftains are mentioned with this title and their personal 


i There are three points upon which I differ regarding the interpretation of 
the Srirangam Epigraph of Kulottunga III. (S. I Ins. iih 88). 

(1) In line 3, there is the statement that Vlra Pandya s son had his nose 

cut off as a mark of disgrace—Vira Pandya, to wipe off this disgrace, raised 
an army and fought the battle of Nettur. ...... 

(2) In line 4 occurs the expression eS^uirasuru^iuear (ipu^&asoiqw Q&rracrL-iDir 
(u>Lia, i.e., bringing the war to a close by taking off the crowned-head of 
Vira Pandya (No. 370 of 1915); then follows **/eu6oru>L-& Qsiu^emiu Qeuerrtt^pp. 
The word ' Velam * is read ‘ Velam,’ and interpreted as 'the Pandya 
queen having been sent into the harem ’ (in concubinage apparently). The 
correct word is Velam with the short e meaning service as in Vellatti. 
Cf Qeusrrp&u QuauruimLis^ adr&ti#® in Pudukotta No. 82 in course of publica¬ 
tion The Pandya queen was reduced to servitude in the Chola harem (see 
note 4, p. 215 and note 5, p. 218, S. I. Ins. iii. 88, and the inscriptions 

printed below 2 and 3. . tr n 

(3) Line 5 Qsiri^euipiBi^iD ^ 60 Q) 6 uirs(§ means, I submit, to the Villavan 

(Kerala) on whose flag is usually seen the bow,’ whose ensign was the bow 
To him Kulottunga gave wealth that kings never obtain. The whole point of 
the record is that Kulottunga was as great in war as he was liberal in gifts, 
to justify his hoisting of ' the banners of generosity and valour . 




The Feudatories of the Empire 

names are given as Tammasiddhi-araisan with date the 
twenty-sixth year of Kulottunga III (A.D. 1203-4), and 
Nallasiddhi araisar, an uncle of the former with date the 
thirty-first year of the same emperor (a.d. 1208-9). Two 
other records of Tammusiddhi are dated A.D. 1205*6 and 
a.d. 1207-8. 1 

(2) The next one is a Ganga chief Amarabharana STya 
Gangan, otherwise Tiruvegambamudaiyan. There are two 
records of this chief, one at KanchTpuram, dated the twenty- 
seventh year of Kulottunga III, according to which the chief 
made a gift of a lamp; and the other of the thirty-fourth 
year according to which his queen Ariapijlai made a gift of 
two lamps to the temple at Tiruvallam. 

(3) There comes a class of chieftains who may be 
referred to as belonging to the Sengeni family and associ¬ 
ated with Tiruvallam. The earliest known member is 
Sengeni Mindan Attimallan Sambuvarayan with a date in 
the eighth year of Kulottunga III. The next one in order 
of time is Sengeni Ammaiyappan Kannudaiperuman, other¬ 
wise Vikrama^ola Sambuvarayan with a date in the eleventh 
year of Kulottunga III. Then follows his son Cholappiljai, 
otherwise AlagiyaSolan, otherwise Edirili Sola Sambuva¬ 
rayan, son of Sengeni Ammaiyappan, probably the one 
above. This last refers himself to the twenty-seventh and 
thirty-third years of Kulottunga III. 

(4) Two other chiefs are mentioned along with 
Slyagangan, and one of the Sengeni chiefs mentioned above 
in two records of the years twenty and twenty-one of 
Kulottunga III at Senganma (Chengama). These are 
Vidukadalagiyaperumal of Dharmapuri, Tagadur in the 
Salem district, and Malayan Vinayai Venran, otherwise 
Karikala Chola Adaiyurnadalvan. The former of these 
figures prominently in the records of Kulottunga’s successor. 

i S. I. Ins. iji. 207. 
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(5) Another family of chiefs comes into notice from 
the Senganma record of the twenty-first year. Two of them 
are mentioned, namely, Tirukkajattideva and his son VTra 
Narasimhadeva. The father’s name occurs in records of 


the sixteenth and seventeenth years of Kulottunga, while 
that of the son is available in those of the thirty-sixth and 
thirty-seventh years of Rajaraja III, the successor of 
Kulottunga. This VTra Narasimha seems the chief referred 
to in a record of the fifteenth year of Kulottunga where he 
is described as 4 Prince Simha, alias VIrarakshasa Yadava- 
raja, the son of Yadavaraja alias Tirukkajattideva.’ Both 
father and son gave themselves the title ( biriida ) ‘ Vengi- 
vallabha,’ and claimed the ‘ Sasikula-Chalukya ’ lineage. 
The Venkatesapperumal temple at Tirupati contains a 
number of inscriptions of this family. One of them refers 
itself to the thirty-fourth year of Tribhuvana Chakravartin 
VTra-Narasimhadeva Yadavaraya. According to another of 
his fortieth year the temple was rebuilt. Another chief 
Tribhuvana Chakravartin Tiruvengadanatha Yadavaraya has 
a record of his eighth year, and belonged in all probability 
to the same family. 

Geographical and Political Relations of these Chief¬ 
tains. —This analysis of Kulottunga’s records indicates that 
the Telugu Chola feudatories had their territory in the 
north with capital at Nellore. Then south of them was 
the family of Yadavarayas with capital at Kalahasti, and 
claiming descent from the family of the Eastern Chalukyas. 
Then there was the Ganga chief associated with Tiruvallam, 
his territory lying along the Palar basin. Then came the 
Sengeni chiefs connected also with Tiruvallam, and possi¬ 
bly having their territory extending westwards to Tiru- 
vannamalai and Senganma; up the Ghats and in the Salem 


district were the chieftains of Tagadur (Dharmapuri). Be¬ 
sides these figure two or three others prominently. The 
first that is mentioned is the Edirili Sola Sambuvarayan, 


1 
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the father of Pallavarayar at fsendamangalam and Kudal 
(Cuddalore). This family is sometimes described as Kadava- 
Then west and north there were the Malayaman chiefs of 
Tirukkovilur and Kijiyur. Farther west and in the Attur 
division of the Salem district was the chiefship of Ponpa- 
rappi taking in Magadaimandalam. There seems to have 
been another chiefship in this region under the Vanakko- 
varaiyars with head-quarters at Tadavur. These were the 
divisions of the empire on its northern frontier. Ther 
political relationships between these chiefs and their con¬ 
nection with the head-quarters is exhibited in two compacts 
entered into by some of them. A record of the thirteenth- 
year of Kulottunga gives the details of a compact between 
two neighbouring chieftains, Rajarajadevan Ponparappinar* 
otherwise Kulottunga Chola Vanakkovarayan of Aragalur, 
and Kiliyur Malayaman of Tirukkovilur. It was stipulated 
‘ that .in settling the extent of the country belonging to 
each, the dominion lying to the south of the river Alvina-: 
yaru must go to the former, and the country to the north 
of the same should be held by the latter; that they should 
not behave inimically towards one another as long as they 
live; that they should act in conjunction in serving the 
king ; and that if any harm is done to one, the other must 
take it as done to himself and render the necessary military 
assistance by sending his chiefs, army and horse ’. In 
another epigraph of the thirty-fifth year a similar compact 
is recorded between the Sengeni chief Ammaiyappan 
Alagiya^olan, otherwise Edirili^ola Sambuvarayan on the 
one hand, and three other chiefs on the other, namely 
(1) Ponparappinan Vanakkovarayan, (2) Kulottungasola 
Vanakkovarayar and (3) the King’s brother-in-law Kadava- 
raya. The stipulation was that the three should not be 
enemies but the friends of the first Sengeni chief, ‘ neither 
giving shelter to offenders against him nor setting up new 
offenders.’ On Ifis side the Sengeni chjef agreed to observe 
3 
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a similar mode of conduct. If he did otherwise ‘ he would 
be the bearer of shoes and betel bags both to his kinsman 
and to his enemies. He would also be one not born to his 
father.’ 1 The clear statement of united service to the 
emperor seems directly to negative the inference in the 
Epigraphist’s Reports, that the government was unsettled. 
Kulottunga’s power was growing stronger as he advanced 
in his reign. These compacts indicate the freedom that 
the feudatories enjoyed against common enemies and 
disturbers of the peace. These chieftains are located on 
the most vulnerable frontier of the Empire, and the time 
was such that invasions were possible. United action would 
be absolutely necessary having regard to the available 
means of communication. The very terms of the compact 
stamp them as extradition treaties against criminals and 
gangs of robbers who must have been harrying the border 
lands then as now. These chiefs came to an agreement 
for united action in regard to these, apparently under the 
countenance of the head-quarters. Other instances of 
such action even by the people are extant in regard to 
really anarchical times. 

Kulottunga, Builder of the Siva Temple at 
Tribhuvanam 

• During a long reign of about forty years Kulottunga 
III was able to keep the empire intact and carry on exten¬ 
sive works of improvement at the same time. He was a 
Saiva. There is a story current at Tiruvidaimarudur in the 
Tanjore district that he was guilty of having put to death a 
Brahman. This atrocity weighed on his mind, and the 
spirit of his victim haunted him day and night. As a 
measure of expiation the king visited all the famous Saiva 
shrines of holy reputation. Failing everywhere else he 

1 Ep. Rep., 1914, Sec. 17. p. 91 . 
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sought relief at Tiruvidaimarudur. As was usual when 
he entered the sacred precincts, the spirit awaited his return 
at the door. After fervent appeal to the God, the king 
received advice to elude pursuit by escaping from the 
sanctum by a manhole in the rear, and got out of the 
temple by the West Gate, opposite the East by which he 
entered. He rode hard till he reached a village a little 
over a mile from the temple, and turned round to see 
whether the ghost followed him. Much to his relief he did 
not see it, and in thanksgiving for this great boon he vowed 
to construct a temple to the * God of his heart.’ He 
called the place Tiruppuvanam (the forest where he 
turned first). Whatever the actual truth of the story, an 
image of the ghost is found placed at the east entrance of 
the Tiruvidaimarudur temple, and a hole in the wall of the 
sanctum is pointed out as the one by which he escaped. 
Inscriptions copied in the temple at Tribhuvanam show 
that the temple was consecrated to Siva, called here Kam- 
pahargsvara (the God that removed the quaking due to 
fear). The king is described by the names Kulottunga and 
Tribhuvana Vlra, and receives the title Pandyari (the enemy 
of the Pandya), who conquered the ruler of Simhala and 
the lord of Kerala, and killed Vlra Pandya. He performed 
the anointment of heroes after capturing Madura. These 
details make the builder of the Tiruppuvanam temple 
identical with Kulottunga III. The inscription is in dupli¬ 
cate, and contains a record of the building works of this 
great Chola in whose reign the Empire of the Cholas 
retained much of its glory undiminished. 

His other building works .—He built the mukhamandapa 
of Sabhapati at Chidambaram, the gopura of the goddess 
Girlndraja and the enclosing verandah of the shrine. 
Having done so much it is no wonder that he is described 
as an ekdbhakta , the bhakta without a peer, of Siva at 
Chidambaram. He built the great temple of Ekamrgsvara 
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(at Kanchipuram); the temple of Halahalasya' at Mad lira ; 
the temple at Madhyarjuna (Tiruvidaimarudflr) ; the temple 
of Sri Rajarajesvara ; 1 * the temple of Valmikesvara at Tirp- 
varur, the big gopura and the sabhd mandapa, the audience 
hall, of the last temple specifically. Lastly the king built 

this Tribhuvanavlresvara, which accounts for the name of 
the place being Tribhuvana (Tam-Tiruppuvanam) whose brib 
liant, tall and excellent vimdna (tower over the sanctum) 
interrupts the sun (in his course). The temple was conse¬ 
crated by the establishment of Siva and Parvatl in the term 
pie, the officiating priest having been his own religious 
preceptor Somesvara, the son of Srikanta Sambhu. He is 
known by the surname Isvara Siva. It was at the instance 
of this Rdjaguru (royal chaplain) that the privilege of collecti 
ing a brokerage fee by the village made to a temple at 
Kuhkkarai in the Tanjore district, in the fifth year of Kylot- 
tunga III, was registered on stone in his twenty-eighth year. 
(No. 82 of 1911). Kulottunga was personally a devoted Saiva 
and made large benefactions to the ‘ God of his heart.’ 3 

His religious policy. —There seems to have been a severe 
famine in the twenty-third year of his reign, i.e. the first 
year of the thirteenth century, when the distress was.so great 
that a Veljalan (an upper class agriculturist) sold himself 
and his two daughters for 110 kd&u to the temple. Devoted 
Sajva as Kulottunga was, there is a reference in a record of 
his son to his twenty-second year (i.e. a.d. 1300), which 
states, according to the Epigraphist, that ‘in the twenty- 
second year .of Periyadevar, the elder king, there was a 
general crusade against monasteries of this type (kuhai 

1 The identification of this Rajarajeivara is not quite beyond a doubt vet 
Tanjore is known by that name. The EoieraDhist Mr ' 

identifies it with theAinivatesvara temple at Dlrasuram, as'it is called S near 
Kumbakonam. This seems quite likely. If so the sculmures in the tem^I 
will throw a great deal of light upon Saiva history. There are images of?he 
several AcJ.yars and devotees of Siva each one with a label giving the name 
Some of these latter remain written, but yet uncarved S S name. 

3 Ep. Rep., 1908,'Sections 6W. * : ‘ ; 



idikalaham) when all the property of the. monastery under 
reference was confiscated \ The monastery under reference 
is one at Tirutturaippundi where a Saiva devotee, Tiruch- 
chirrambala Mudaliar, came into residence at the request of 
the inhabitants of the locality, who built a monastery and 
.provided for feeding strangers that might be there on a 
visit. It is not clear from the record, as published, whether 
this was due to an act of persecution by the state, or a 
mere outburst of popular fanaticism. It can hardly be the 
former, as it is called a * kalaham ’ an outburst or a riot, 
and as the devotee continued there apparently till his 
death two years after. In his twenty-fourth year Kulot¬ 
tunga III made a grant for the worship of the Nayanmars 
(the sixty-three Saiva devotees) according to No. 506 of the 
Epigraph ists’ collection for the year 1912. Again according 
to No. 466 of the same collection they suffered a pallich- 
chandam (a Jain temple) in the locality. It is not safe to 
infer from this with the epigraphists, that the kuhai 
idikalaham, which happened in the twenty-second year 
of Periyadevar (i.e. Kulottunga III) ‘must have been 
instigated by the Brahmans against the non-Brahmanical 
Saiva mat has . ? Such a general persecution is the more 
unlikely as we have reference to the prosperous existence 
of four of these non-Brahman monasteries in the reign of 
Rajaraja III, the successor of Kulottunga III. 

His Administration— In other respects Kulottunga’s 
administration was carried on efficiently on the lines laid 
down by his great ancestors. There is a reference to one 
of the periodical revisions of distribution of the lands of the 
village among the Saliya-nagarattar (the weaver-class) at 
Tiruppalatturai. 1 

: A piece of land purchased for laying out a road for carry¬ 
ing in procession the image of Slrala-PiHaiyar (deified* infant 


l Ijfck 441 of-Ep. Coll. fc>r 1912. 
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that was cooked and served by his devoted parents Sirut- 
tonda and his wife to God Siva) from Tiruchangattangudi 
to Marugal, was made tax-free and removed from 1 the 
register 1 by royal order. 1 

The left-hand classes under Kulottunga III .—Before 
passing on to a consideration of the reign of Rajaraja III, 
one or two other special features of the reign of Kulottunga 
III require to be noted. A record of his fortieth year at 
Urrattur relates to a decision that the Srutimans recorded, 
after a meeting held in the hall Uttamasolan of the 
Siddharatnesvara temple on behalf of the ninety-eight 
sub-divisions of the Idangaiyar (left-hand classes). In 
the words of the record: * While, in order to kill the 
demons that disturbed the sacrifices of the sage Kasyapa, 
we were made to appear from the Agni Kunda (the 
sacrificial fire-pit) and, while we were thus protecting 
the said sacrifice, Chakravartin Arindama honoured the 
officiating sage-priests (rishis) by carrying them in a car and 
led them to a Brahmana colony (newly founded by himself). 
On this occasion we were made to take our seats on the 
hind part of the car, and to carry the slippers and umbrellas 
of these sages. Eventually with these Brahmana sages we 
also were made to settle down in the villages of Tiruvellarai, 
Pachchil, Tiruvasi, Tiruppidavur, Urrattur and Karaikkudi 
of Sennivalakkurram (all of which are places now in the 
Trichinopoly district). We received the clan-name Idangai, 
because the sages (while they got down from their cars) 
were supported by us on their left side. The ancestors of 
our own sect having lost their credentials and their insignia 
in jungles and bushes we were ignorant of our origin. 
Having now once learnt it, we the members of the ninety- 
eight subsects enter into a compact, in the fortieth year of 
the king, that we shall hereafter behave like the sons of the 


l No.*66 of Ep. Coll, for 1913. 
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same parents, and what good or evil may befall any one of 
us will be shared by all. If anything derogatory happens 
to the Idangai class, we will jointly assert our rights till we 
establish them. It is also understood that only those who, 
during their congregational meetings to settle communal 
disputes, display the birudas of horn, bugle and parasol, 
shall belong to our class. Those who have to recognize us 
now and hereafter in public, must do so from our distin¬ 
guishing symbols, the feather of the crane and the loose 
hanging hair (?) The horn and the conch-shell shall also 
be sounded in front of us, and the bugle blown according to 
the fashion obtaining among th$ Idangai people. Those 
who act in contravention of these rules shall be treated as 
the enemies of our class. Those who behave differently 
from the rules (thus) prescribed for the conduct of the 
Idangai classes shall be excommunicated and shall not be 
recognized as Srutimans. They will be considered slaves of 
the classes who are opposed to us \ 1 There are a number 
of other documents relating to this particular class which 
go to indicate that their occupation was agriculture, perhaps 
not of the peasant proprietor variety. A somewhat later 
record from Aduturai 8 in the Trichinopoly district relates 
to an agreement arrived at among themselves between the 
‘ right-hand * ninety-eight subsects and 4 the left-hand ’ 
ninety-eight, of the Valudilambattu Usavadi against the 
Brahmana and Vellala land owners (kaniyalans) of the divi¬ 
sion. While these documents afford evidence of the hard¬ 
ships to which the agricultural labourers were occasionally 
subjected, these also indicate clearly that these classes were 
quite conscious of their rights, and were allowed the freedom 
to ‘ jointly assert our rights till we establish them . 

Communal Responsibility.—We may note here two 
other examples of communal responsibility in matters of 


1 Ep. Rep., 1913, p. 109, Sec. 39. 


3 Ep. Coll, 34 pf 1913. 
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administration, and take leave of Kulottunga III. The 
first has reference to an unusual impost by a governor who 
is described as Pillaiyar (prince) Yadavarayar. In the thirty- 
fourth year of the king 1 this officer levied the tax pon-van 
upon the village Punnaivayal, otherwise Rajanarayana 
Chatur-vedimangalam, apparently a Brahman establish¬ 
ment. The tax was one-fourth mddai upon every veli of 
land, but this levy failed to make the usual exemption of 
uncultivated wastes in the village. The collection of this 
impost was entrusted to a special officer. He collected the 
utmost he could out of the landholders and held the village 
assembly responsible for the balance. In this predicament 
the Brahman members sold the eighty velis, constituting 
the village Kulattur, to a certain Pichchan Duggai-alvan for 
200 ka&u. These eighty velis were assigned by the pur¬ 
chaser to a Vishnu temple, a Jain Palli, a Pidari (village 
deity) shrine, the Bhattas (Brahmans), etc., and sixty velis 
made over with the permission of the king for the upkeep 
of the Vyakaranamandapa in the Tiruvorriyur temple- The 
whole village was later on made rent free by order of the 
king. The record, as it has come down to us, is hardly 
complete enough to warrant any positive inferences. It 
would be interesting to know whether the impost was a 
new levy or an old one; whether it was levied with the 
consent of the community or otherwise. It seems possible 
to infer that this uniform levy and its unusually strict 
collection were intended to compel the bringing into culti¬ 
vation of lands unnecessarily left uncultivated. 

Another record of the fortieth year of Kulottunga III 


from Tiruvarangulam in the Pudukotta State declares 
certain devadana (gift to gods) lands given to the temple, 


rent-free. In the course of their deliberations regarding 
this question the assembly came to some other items of 


1 £p. Coll. 202 ,o( 1912, and Ep. Rep. 191,3, p. 109, See. 39. 
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understanding among themselves. The assembled people 
of Vallanadu (one of the five divisions of the present state 
of Pudukotta), ‘ declared that thenceforward they would 
afford protection to the cultivators (kudimakkal) residing 
within the four boundaries of the sacred village of Tiruva- 
rangulam and its devaddna village. In the course of their 
protection if any one of the assembly was found to rob, 
capture the cows of, or do other mischief to the cultivators, 
the assembly agreed to assign two md (one-twentieth of the 
unit of about six acres) of wet land to the temple by way 
of fine for the offence committed. Also the settis, the 
kaikkolars, dancing girls (temple-servants would be better 
for devaradiydr), smiths, shepherds, and others inhabiting 
this sacred village who had acquired lands wet or dry from 
the assembly ( nddu ) were allowed to enjoy them on perma¬ 
nent lease and pay their dues direct to the temple.’ This 
certainly means the placing of the charities to the temple, 
and its full appurtenances, under the protection of the 
particular community ; but as to how far it can be held to 
indicate slackening of the central authority, it would be 
hazardous to venture an opinion, unless we could be certain 
what exactly was the distribution of powers between the 
central and the local authorities. From what we know of 
this division of functions, the arrangement described in the 
document cannot be held to indicate lessening of the 
central authority. Such agreements seem to have been of 
frequent occurrence in this part of the country. 

Having gone into so much detail, we might state in 
conclusion that Kulottunga handed down to his successor 
Rajaraja III the central part of the vast empire of 
the Cholas intact. The forces of disintegration were 
already visible under the surface, in the sullen discontent 
of the Pandyas in the south, the aggressive ambition 
of the neighbouring powers in the ,north and the 
smothered restiveness of the ambitious chieftains within. 
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The last condition is indicated by the transfer of an 
officer from the Pandya country to the Tondamandalam 
(the two Arcots and Chingleput) against some traitors 
(rdjadrohins). 1 

There were powerful rulers of the Kakatlya dynasty in 
the north, and of the Hoysala dynasty in the north-west. 
These latter, however, were related by blood and were as 
yet within their own borders, showing no visible signs of 
inclination to expansion on this side. 

Rdjardja III .—Rajaraja III (with titles Rajakesari and 
Parakesarivarman) ascended the throne nominally in the 
year a.d. 1216, but actually perhaps two years later as we 
have records of Kulottunga’s fortieth year. The date of 
his accession is put beyond doubt by No. 268 of 1910 
which equates his twenty-sixth year with Saka 1165. The 
Hoysala Vlra Ballala II died in a.d. 1220, and his son 
Vlra Narasimha IPs accession took place in a.d. 1218. 
The enterprising Pandya ruler of the time, Maravarman 
Sundara Pandya I ascended the throne of his father in 
a.d. 1216. During the first few years of Rajaraja III 
everything seems to have gone on smoothly, and the 
records of these years give one the impression that he 
became ruler to a quiet patrimony which required no ex¬ 
traordinary ability to maintain unimpaired. Appearances 
are often, if not always, deceptive. The Pandya contem¬ 
porary was a young aspiring ruler, and Kulottunga’s treat¬ 
ment of his predecessor was apparently rankling in his 
breast. Revenge was not possible under Kulottunga 
himself. Why not under his successor ? Inscriptions of 
the ninth year of Maravarman Sundara Pandya I claim for 
him various achievements, among them the burning of 
Tanjore and Uraiyur. He brought a victorious campaign 
to a close by driving the Chola out of his patrimony, and 


i Ep. Coll. 120 of 1912 and Ep. Rep. 1913, p. 110, Sec. 40, 
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anointing himself in the hall at Mudikondasolapuram. 
That was not all. He marched into Chidambaram and 
had his anointment as a hero-victor in the great temple 
there. More than this, he exhibited his magnanimity to 
the fallen enemy by returning him his kingdom on terms. 
This gives a clear indication where the danger to the Chola 
Empire lay. There is one other particular in this Pandya 
record of Maravarman Sundara Ps nineteenth year (a.d. 
1225), which throws light upon contemporary history. 
The two rulers of Kongu came to the Pandya for the 
settlement of a dispute. He took them to Madura, gave 
them apparently a satisfactory award and sent them back. 
This was perhaps responsible for bringing down Vira 
Narasimha II into the Chola country for the first time. 
Records of the Hoysalas show that Narasimha IPs 
intervention in the affairs of the Chola-kingdom had been 
called for, and we find that this intervention took place 
in the region round Srlrangam between the years A.D. 
1222 and 1225-6. 1 

Rdjardja's Reign .—Before proceeding to reconstruct the 
story of this intervention and how it came about, it will be 
just as well to pass in review some few details of recent 
discovery regarding the earlier years of Rajaraja III,. A 
record of his fourth year (A.D. 1220) in Muniyur states that 
the earlier grants to the temple in the place were re¬ 
engraved on stone either because they had decayed by age 
or new works were undertaken. This was a common 
practice of the Chola sovereigns, and the particular instance 
would indicate the prevalence of peace and order. In the 
seventh year the king ratified the action of a woman who 
collected subscriptions and provided an image of the god¬ 
dess for the ‘ bed-room ’ (Palliyarai) of the temple at Tiru- 
mananjeri. 2 


1 Epig. Indica, vii. p. 160 ft. 
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In the same year the king sanctioned the removal of 
Tiruvorriyur and dependent villages from the register of 
tax-paying villages. Tiruvorriyur and the villages included 
in the group {d&v&dutittwicitulcilatn) had gradually been trans¬ 
formed into temple lands {devciddnci) . The point was raised 
whether the taxes should be paid into the royal treasury or 
the temple treasury. The matter had to be brought to the 
notice of the king who declared that these villages ought to 
be treated as ningal (i.e. villages which ought to be removed 
from the state-register of tax-paying lands). Accordingly, 
some puravuvari (taxes) which had been uncollected for a 
time, viz. vetti, pudavai-mudal, tiraikkasu, asuvigal-kasu, 
kudi-kasu,fee levied on uvachchars (drummers) and on looms, 
inavari-kasu, kattigai-kasu, velichchinnam, vetti-kasu and 
siru-padikkaval on lands growing gingelly and cotton, grain 
for supervision (kankani), kurra-dandam, patti-dandam, 
kartigai-kasu on oilmongers, fee on dyes and arisi-kasu on 
salt-pans were collected. 1 This order was issued through 
the royal officer Vlra-Narasimhadeva Yadavarayan, Gover¬ 
nor of Pularkkottam, otherwise Vikrama-solavajanadu form¬ 
erly known Rajendra-Solavajanadu. It looks as though 
these taxes were held in abeyance because of the dispute 
as to the party to whom payment had to be made; but 
whether it would have made any change if the king’s order 
were otherwise is more than can be stated from the record 
as it is available to us at present. 2 

A record of his fourteenth year, A.D. 1230 (at Valivalam 
near Tiruvalur, Tanjore District) states that at the devaddna 
village of Kulottungasolanallur the lands of certain traitors 
(rajadrohins) were put up for sale by public auction 
( Rdjardja-peruvilai) and were sold for 33,000 kd&u. 3 This 

1 The exact significance of several of the taxes is not clear. A mere trans- 
lation would be useless even were it possible. 

2 Ep. Coll. 199 of 1912, section 42 of Ep. Rep. for 1913. 

3 Ep. Coll. 112 of 1911 and Rep. for 1911, section 30. 
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may be held to indicate weakening of the central authority, 
the civil disorder being perhaps the result of hostile 
movement by enemies of the empire. 


Like their predecessor Kulottunga III, Rajaraja and his 
successor Rajendra III were Saivas by conviction, and often 
exhibited their personal devotion to their religious per¬ 
suasion in many ways. Notwithstanding the attempt at 
the destruction of some of the Saiva monasteries in the 
twenty-second year of ‘ Periyadevar ’ Kulottunga already 
adverted to, four of these non-Brahman Saiva mathas 
received considerable patronage under Rajaraja and his 
successor. The Saiva teacher Isanadeva of the lineage of 
the Maligaimadam at Tiruvidaimarudur near Kumbhakonam, 
settled at the time at Nalur, received a gift of land from a 
lady disciple who made the gift in carrying out the wishes of 
her husband at his death. 1 The Tirugnana Sambandha- 
madam on the south-side of Tiruvagattisvaram Udaiyar 
temple at Muniyur in the Tanjore district is referred to in 
another epigraph. 8 A third establishment of the kind is the 
Tirumurai Tevarachchelvan Madam at Tirukkalumalam 
(Shiyali) and comes in for a grant from the inhabitants of 
Muniyur. 3 The fourth institution was the Tavapperumal 
Tirumadam in the first circuit round the temple (Tirumadai- 
valagam) of Manattul Nayanar at Valivalam again in the 
Tanjore district. This was presided over by Somanatha- 
deva Mudaliar with the sacerdotal title Ediroppiladar (the 
unparalleled holy one)of the lineage of Tiruch-chattimuttam. 4 
There are two records of Rajendra registering gifts to this 
institution, according to one of which the lessees agreed to 
pay all the taxes due on the lands themselves, and made 
this condition also applicable ‘ to those who purchased the 

1 Ep. Coll. 49 of 1911. 3 Ep. Coll. 156 of 1911. 

s Ep. Coll. 158 of 19)1. 

4 £p. Rep. 1909, section 53, p. 103 ; Ep. Coll. 108 and 109 of 1911. 
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land from them, to those who acquired them as stridana 
(woman s property), and to those who inherited them by 
other means.’ 


In the nineteenth year (a.d. 1235) 1 we find Rajaraja III 
paying a visit to the Tiruvorriyur temple on the occasion 
of the Avanittirunal (festival in August or September, each 
year). ^ He was present at the musical rendering of the 
Ahamargam . 2 This is apparently the singing, to the 
accompaniment of dancing, to exhibit the erotic sentiments 
embodied in the devotional works of the Saiva saints. 
Some of these personal acts of the king would indicate 
that he had a reign of comparative peace, when he could 
take himself away from the more responsible duties of his 
high station. The apparent calm was but the precursor of 
the storm that was gathering from the hostility of the 
Pandyas on the south, the ambitions of the chief feudatories 
within, and the aggressions of his neighbours in the north. 
It is as against all this, and perhaps in an honest effort to 
help the Chola, that the Hoysala intervention took place. 

The Political Condition of the Chola Empire —The 
Chola empire under Rajaraja III comprised nominally at 
least both the Chola and Tonda-mandalams, and extended 
from the southern extremity of the Pudukotta state to 
almost as far north as the northern Pennar itself. But this 
empire at the time at which we have arrived was very much 
like a house divided against itself. The emperor had under 
him part of it round the capital, Srlrangam, Tanjore, and 
Gangaikondasolapuram being perhaps under him. The 
territory immediately north of it, that is the district of 
South Arcot, was under one family of chieftains, the most 
prominent member of which was the Pallava, or Kadava, 


i Ep. Coll. 211 of 1912. 

J There was a class of dancing women devoted to this particular art 
They are known as Ada 1-Kuttiyar or Padiyilar, the latter term occurring 
often m inscriptions. Silappadhikaram. v„ 1. 50 commentary tfTereon 
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Kopperunjingadeva (Maharajasimha of the Sanskrit inscrip¬ 
tions). The territory farther north, known generally as 
Tondamandalam, but under the Chola empire as Jayan- 
gonda-Solamandalam, was under the other family of chief¬ 
tains, claiming to be of Pallava descent also, who called 
themselves Sambuvarayans. In this unhappy condition, 
the territory of the Cholas was alike exposed to attacks 
from the south from the rising power of the Pandyas of 
Madura, and in the north from the Telugu-Chola chieftains 
of Nellore and the KakatTyas beyond. Each one of these 
sought opportunity for intervention, perhaps as friends of 
the Chola, but the intervention usually resulted in the appro¬ 
priation of a part of the empire, or the creation of the 
chieftaincies whose political interests made them more loyal 
to the foreigner than to their own liege lord. In this con¬ 
dition of the Chola empire, there came about the Hoysala 
intervention, which was due to the family relationship 
between the Cholas and the Hoysalas, and the aggressive 
activity of the contemporary Pandyan ruler Maravarman 
Sundara Pandya I. 

Hoysala Intervention .—The Hoysalas were a dynasty of 
feudatories of the great Chalukya emperor Vikramaditya, 
called by historians Vikramaditya VI, and, in literature, 
Vikramanka Deva. He was contemporary with the Chola 
emperor Kulottunga I. His empire marched with that of 
Kulottunga along the Krishna-Tungabhadra frontier, and 
from their junction, in a slanting line north-eastwards till 
it touched the frontiers of Orissa. Vikramaditya therefore 
had for his territory proper most of the Bombay Presidency 
south of the Vindhyas, the greater half of the Nizam’s 
Dominions and the hilly portions at any rate of the Mysore 
plateau. When Vikramaditya passed away at the com¬ 
mencement of the second quarter of the twelfth century the 
empire passed into the 1 hands of feeble successors. When 
two more rulers followed, the empire had become so weak, 
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and the more powerful feudatories had grown so powerful, 
that a usurpation under Bijjala came in, which preserved 
the empire intact for another generation. A usurpation is 
never a stable cure for keeping the disorderly elements in an 
empire permanently in hand. When the powerful usurper 
Bijjala passed away, the greater feudatories on the distant 
frontiers from the head-quarters were quite ready to throw 
off the yoke of imperial authority. The semblance of empire 
was however kept up while each frontier chieftain did his 
best to make his power more real and his territory more 
compact. When the last emperor passed out of existence, 
the frontier chieftains openly threw off the imperial yoke 
and made themselves independent. Out of this dis¬ 
membered empire, which in its days held together more 
than a dozen subordinate governments, there stood out in 
the last decade of the twelfth century three dynasties pos¬ 
sessing compact states, and, in touch with each other on 
the frontiers warring incessantly for supremacy. The 
southern block of territory which belonged to this Chalukya 
empire was somewhat extended at the expense of the 
Cholas since the death of Kulottunga I, and this formed the 
territory of the Hoysalas, who, in the early stages of the 
imperial career of Vikramaditya, were the pillars of his 
empire. The territory of the Hoysalas was separated from 
that of the Yadavas of Devagiri, by the river Krishna in its 
upper course, and a somewhat uncertain line beginning 
from somewhere opposite to Adoni and going north along 
almost the middle of the present day Nizam’s Dominions, 
separated the territory of the Yadavas from that of the 
Kakatlyas, a new dynasty that had sprung into importance 
from the ashes of the eastern Chalukyas. The southern 
power of the Hoysalas it was that kept itself in touch with 
the Cholas, and, when the Chola empire got into a helpless 
condition under Rajaraja III intervened effectively, and, for 
a time, restored Rajaraja to his former position. 



South 
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The real founder of the Hoysala power was Bitti Deva 
or Vishnuvardhana. His grandson Vlra Ballala however 
extended the territory permanently to the frontier of the 
Krishna and incorporated within it the eastern and north¬ 
eastern parts of Mysore. It was in the middle of his reign, 
in the year A.D. 1193, when the imperial power had become 
extinct, that he declared himself independent. He con¬ 
tinued to reign till A.D. 1220, just four years after the com¬ 
mencement of the reign of Rajaraja HI. In that year he 
was succeeded by his son Narasimha or Vlra Narasimha, the 
second of the name in this dynasty whose reign extended down 
to A.D. 1235. In the first years of Narasimha’s reign his inter¬ 
vention in the affairs of the Chola empire was called for. 

We have already pointed out that the last great Chola 
Kulottunga III ruled from A.D. 1178 to A.D. 1216. He 
was succeeded by Rajaraja III. The great war against the 
Ceylonese took place early in the life of Kulottunga III. 
When these foreigners were driven out of India, the civil 
war continued in the Pandya country. The Cholas upheld 
the claims of Kulasekhara Pandya and so long as Kulottunga 
lived Kulasekhara’s successful rival found it impossible to 
retaliate upon the Chola. When Kulottunga died and 
was succeeded by Rajaraja, the Pandyas found the oppor¬ 
tunity. About the same year as the accession of Rajaraja 
III there came to the Pandya throne a Maravarman Sundara 
Pandya. In some of the records of his ninth year he claims 
to have burnt down Tanjore and Uraiyur, probably as the 
result of a Pandya invasion from the south- It is this in¬ 
vasion from the south that called for the active intervention 
of Hoysala Narasimha. He placed himself between the 
Pandya and Chola capitals, in the region round Srlrangam, 
and for the time deterred the Pandya from advancing further. 
It was possibly then that Tammusidhi advanced upon 
Kanchi. 1 
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i For details see the next lecture. 
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This move diverted Narasimha’s attention, and the 


Pandya carried his conquests so far as to turn the Chola a 
fugitive from his capital and have himself anointed at 
Mudikonda^olapuram, and as hero-victor at Chidambaram in 
obvious retaliation of the performance of Kulottunga III in 
Madura. These events must have taken place before the 
nineteenth year of Maravarman Sundara I (a.d. 1235). 

During the reign of Kulottunga a family of Telugu 
chieftains had raised themselves to importance in the region 
round Nellore, which was otherwise known as Vikrama- 
simhapura. They took advantage of suitable occasions 
to extend their power southwards an,d at one time they 
seem to have advanced as far as Kanchi on their own 
account, and when at last they were reduced to subjection 
by the Kakatlyas farther north, these latter essayed to keep 
their hold upon the northern part of the Chola dominions. 
In this state of affairs across the frontiers the subordinate 
chiefs of the Chola empire themselves proved troublesome ; 
for, about the year A.D. 1331, the chief of Sendamangalam, 
Kopperunjinga, who called himself a Kadava, and also gave 
himself titles like Avaniyalappirandan (he that was born to 
rule the world) attacked Rajaraja III and kept him prisoner. 
Rajaraja was related to the Hoysala monarch, Narasimha 
II, who, on hearing the news of his captivity at Senda¬ 
mangalam started from Dvarasamudra, seized the Magara 
kingdom on his way, and marched upon Kanchi. As 
there appears to have been a Yadava invasion on his 
northern frontier, he sent in advance to the relief of 
Rajaraja the Chola, two generals of his by name Appana 
and Samudra Gopaiya. These generals carried the war 
successfully against the Kadava chieftain to Sendamangalam 
marching northwards from the region of Chidambaram. 
In the course of these campaigns they killed four Ceylon 
generals, among whom was Parakrama Bahu ‘ the king of 
Ceylon’ (probably a prince), compelled Kopperunjinga 



to release the Chola monarch, from Sendamangalam and 
restored Rajaraja to his position in the empire. Thus 
the first intervention against Maravarman Sundara I was 
at least temporarily effective, as it actually saved the 
empire from immediate destruction. The Pandya menace 
still continued real, and Kopperunjinga prudently allied 
himself with the Pandya against the Chola and the 
Hoysala. 

Narasimha was succeeded in the year 1233 by his son 
Somesvara, who apparently was associated with his father 
in the government of the kingdom and took an active part 
in the Hoysala intervention in the South. There are very 
few records of his in the south between the years five and 
twenty-one of his reign. About A.D. 1244 there seems to 
have been some disturbance in the Chola empire, apparently 
a civil war between the reigning ruler Rajaraja and his 
brother, who afterwards become Rajendra III. Exactly 
ten years after his father’s intervention, the son Somesvara 
found it necessary to interfere. He completely defeated 
Rajendra Chola on the field of battle; but seems to have 
restored him afterwards to his position. 1 2 While therefore 
Narasimha’s intervention was on behalf of his relative 
Rajaraja, the intervention of Vlra Somesvara on the other 
hand, seems to have been first against Rajendra, and 
ostensibly in favour of Rajaraja III, ending ultimately in 
favour of Rajendra himself. Rajendra’s inscriptions exhibit 
him as a hostile rod of death to the Kannadiga king, the 
‘ hero anklets ’ of whose feet were put on by the hands of 
Vlra Somesvara. 9 The explanation of these apparently 
contradictory statements seems to be that Somesvara’s inter¬ 
vention was first in favour of Rajaraja, and either because 
of his death, or something else that happened, he entered 
into a treaty with his successor Rajendra. Thereafter 


1 Ep. Car. v. Ak. 123. 

2 No. 64 of 1892 and No. 420 of 1911. Also sec. 32 Ep. Rep. for 1912 
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Somesvara did not leave the country of the Cholas, but 

established himself there with a capital built by himself at 

Kannanur about five miles north of Srlrangam, where he 
appears to have resided till his death about A.D. 1262, 
except for a short period in A.D. 1252 when he was in 
Dvarasamudra. Both Narasimha the father and Somesvara 
the son assumed the title ‘ Ghola-Rajya-Pratishtapana- 
charya/ meaning thereby that both of them established the 
Chola in his position. 


Hoysala occupation of Kannanur against 
the Pandya 

In the course of these wars, Kopperunjinga, the chieftain 
of Sendamangalam, was apparently in active alliance 
with the Pandyas, and therefore Pandya intervention was 
regarded as imminent. The conquest of the Magaras in 
the north by the Hoysala, and the absence of mention of 
the Sambuvaraya chieftain go to show that the northern 
frontier was left to their charge and looked after by them. 
Thus for the time being we find the Hoysalas established 
firmly in the Chola country, though at the same time we find 
Rajendra III ruling as the Chola sovereign. The establish¬ 
ment of the Hoysala near Srlrangam seems definitely to 
have been intended against the rising power of the Pandyas, 
(whose history we shall study in the next lecture), and to 
prevent their junction with their active ally Kopperunjinga 
at Sendamangalam. 

Rajendra Chola III -About the year A.D. 1243 there 
arose in the family of the Cholas a new aspirant to the 
Chola throne with the title Rajendra Chola, the third of the 
designation. He claims in a record of his seventh year at 
Srlrangam to be ‘ the very Rama (in destroying) the north¬ 
ern Lanka which was renowned to be the abode of Vlra 
RakshasasfTgreat-heroes), the elevator of the race of Manu, 
the terror of his enemies in the battlefield, the chastiser of 




Kannanur : the Hoysala capital of the south ; the Bhojasvara Temple 
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those who despised the Chola family, the cunning hero who 
killed Rajaraja after making him wear the double crown for 
three years, the subduer of the Pandyas and the Cheras, 
the plunderer of the Pandya country, (the hero) whose 
sword was clever in cutting off the crowned head of the 
Pandya king, he who placed his feet on thd jewelled crown 
of the Pandya, who was death itself to the Karnata king, 
who drowned the figure of the Kali Age in the ocean, and 
on whose leg Vlra Somesvara, 4 the wrestler of hill forts (the 
capturer of hill forts is better for giridiirga-malla) placed 
(with his own hands) the anklet of heroes/ He also lays 
claim in another record where he styles himself Maharaja- 
dhiraja Tirubhuvana Chakravartin Rajendra Choladeva, 
4 who took the crowned heads of two Pandya kings, and was 
entitled Konerimaikondan, to have made a gift to the temple 
of Tiruchirrambalam Uddiyar in the village of Nenpakam 
(modern Lepaka) in Pottappi Nadu, a sub-division of 
Rajendrasola-Mandalam. 1 The recital of his deeds con¬ 
tained in the above extracts makes his position clear. He 
was a distinguished member of the Chola family (race of 
Manu). His conquest of the Vlra Rakshasas does not from 
their location, refer to any conquest of Ceylon. It seems 
clearly to refer to the northern portion of the Chola domi¬ 
nions extending northwards into the territory of the 
Kakatlyas. The 4 northern Lanka ’ here seems to be a 
variant of the old Tamil Mavilangai territory which at the 
time of Rajendra III was under the Sambuvarayans, and 
further north of them the Telugu-Cholas of Nellore, who 
were feudatories of the Kakatlyas. The reigning chief of 
Nellore, contemporary with Rajendra was Manmasiddha, 
the patron of theTelugu poet Tikkana-Somayaji, the author 
of the Telugu Bhdfcitcitu and NiyvGchuHottUTCiTdtyidyuHCCiu, 
The latter work states of Manmasiddha that he was turned out 


lEp. Rep. 1912, sec. 32. 
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of his kingdom by his cousins, but was restored by the Kaka- 
tiya king, Ganapati, through the poet’s intervention. 1 He 
calls himself the ally of Rajendra Chola III, and the existence 
of the latter’s records so far out as Cuddapah confirms this. 
It is likely that in the northern exploits of Rajendra III he 
got into alliance with' the Nellore chief. The next following 
statement that he allowed Rajaraja to wear the double crown 
for three years and killed him afterwards is clearly a refer¬ 
ence to his having helped Rajaraja to regain a considerable 
portion of his territory from the rebel chieftains within, the 
Pandya without, and it may be even Vlra Somesvara in 
alliance with the latter. That seems the condition reflected 
in the next following statement that Vlra Somesvara was at 
first hostile to him and then submitted to the Chola, accord¬ 
ing to the Chola records ; whereas apparently the same 
incident is referred to in Hoysala records that Vlra Somes¬ 
vara ‘ uprooted ’ Rajendra Chola in battle and reinstated 
him when he begged for protection. Thus then it is clear 
that during the last three years of the reign of Rajaraja III 
there was a civil war between Rajaraja III and Rajendra 
III, in which the Sambuvarayans on the one side, the 
Pallava Kopperunjinga on the other within the Chola domi¬ 
nions, the Telugu-Chola Tikka, the father of Manmasiddha 
and later, Kakatiya Ganapati from the north, and Mara- 
varman Sundara I, and later his successor Sundara II, and 
Vlra Somesvara from the southern side, played each one his 
part and succeeded ultimately in crippling the power of the 
Cholas. Rajendra Ill’s initial date falls in a.d. 1246, and 
he continued to rule for at least twenty-one years. He 
gave himself the title Manukulameduttaperumdl (the king 
who raised the fame of the family of Manu, the ancient 
Chola) apparently in consequence of his efforts to maintain 
the power and prestige of the imperial Chola family. 2 

1 Ep. Rep. 1908, sec. 75. 2 Ep. Rep. 1911, p. 33, sec. 75. 
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Divisions in the Chola Kingdom 



Divisions in the Chola Kingdom. —At the stage at which 
we have now arrived, we find the kingdom of the Cholas 
proper divided into three parts with a variety of political 
interests. The first is the territory extending south-wards 
from Chidambaram and the Vellar to well into the interior 
of the present day district of Ramnad. This still continued 
to be nominally under the Cholas, constantly struggling 
to keep out the Pandya with the assistance of the Hoysala. 
The capital was still at Gangaikondasolapuram, and 
the northern frontier seems to have extended along the 
Udaiyarpalayam road to Kannanur, north of Srlrangam, 
which was the head-quarters of the Hoysala Somesvara. 
This last ruler was still in occupation of Kannanur. The 
Chola for the time being was Rajendra III, after the 
death of Rajaraja III, but Rajendra’s territory to begin with 
seems to have lain farther north in the Chola country, and 
beyond that, into the territory of the Telugu-Chodas of 
Nellore. He was the successful rival for the Chola throne 
and was in occupation of it about the year a.d. 1250. 

The second was the territory nominally included in the 
Chola kingdom, but just outside of its boundary. It com¬ 
prised the South Arcot district and was in the occupation of 
a family of Pallava chieftains of whom at the time Kopperun- 
jinga was the actual representative. He assumed titles such 
as Sakalalokaehakravarti and Avaniyalappiranddn , which 
indicate great power. He seems to have been a constant 
source of trouble to the Cholas, and to have allied himself 
with their enemies as occasion offered. On one occasion 
he was in alliance with Somesvara, but the latter was 
generally in alliance with Rajaraja III, to save whom from 
imprisonment by Kopperunjinga he actually came into the 
Chola country. We find this Pallava chieftain in alliance 
with the Pandya ruler for the time being, Maravarman 
Sundara Pandya II, and later even with Jatavarman 
Sundara I, 
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The third was the territory to the north embracing 
within it North Arcot and Chingleput, with an extension 
perhaps even into the farther north. This was the territory 
which probably was the actual sphere of Rajendra 
III, but in which we find both Rajendra III and the 
Sambuvarayans at considerable conflict of interests. About 
the time that the Hoysalas intervened on behalf of the 
Cholas, the Telugu chieftain Tikka of Nellore entered the 
Chola country from the north, ostensibly in the interests of 
the Cholas, and apparently against the Pandyas and the 
Pallava chieftain of South Arcot. But having come, he 
showed no more inclination to retire to his territory than 
his contemporary, the Hoysala monarch. Rajendra III 
therefore had first of all to struggle against the Sambu¬ 
varayans, during which struggle he obtained assistance 
from Tikka, but later on he had to war against Tikka and 
his son Manmasiddha, and carry the war into their own 
territory into the districts of Nellore and Cuddapah. In 
this enterprise Rajendra was on the whole successful. It 
was this success that ultimately paved his way to the Chola 
throne, and that is perhaps what is meant when his inscrip¬ 
tions state that he helped the Chola Rajaraja III to wear 
the double crown, and killed him at last. What exactly 
were the actual circumstances that led to the killing, we 
are not able to see. It is probable that Rajaraja’s sub¬ 
serviency to the Hoysala was objectionable to Rajendra III, 
and finding it impossible to persuade him into a more 
vigorous policy he managed to get rid of him and ascend 
the throne in his stead. This act of his naturally put him 
at once into hostility with Somesvara. Rajendra’s records 
claim that he defeated Somesvara, and compelled him to 
put the anklet of heroes on the Chola’s feet. On the other 
hand, the records of the Hoysala claim that Somesvara 
defeated Rajendra and bestowed upon him the Chola 
kingdom when he submitted. These apparently contradic- 
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tory versions mean the same ultimately, that Rajendra III 
and Somesvara, the Hoysala, first of all fought against each 
other and afterwards came to an understanding between 
themselves. The cause of his unexpected peace perhaps 
was the advance of Maravarman Sundara Pandya II 
through the Chola territory in the Pudukotta State on 
which about this time the Pandya had established his hold, 
and the likelihood of his proceeding further north in alliance 
with the Pallava, chieftain Kopperunjinga of Sendamanga- 
lam. We must now go back to consider the position of the 
Pandyas to whom we have had to make so many references 
in the course of our study of the history of the Cholas. 


SPECIAL NOTE 

THE DATE OF THE CEYLON INVASION 


According to the MahavaiiiSa Parakramabahu the Great 
ascended the throne in A.D. 1164 (Wijesimha’s list). This list 
makes a correction by subtracting eleven years on the authority 
of the Polonnorua Inscription which gives his date of accession 
as A.B. 1743 with the equivalent Christian date August 23, A.D. 
1200. Subtracting from this the total of forty-seven years 
for the reigns from Parakrama to Lilavatl, the immediate 
predecessors of Sahasamalla, Parakramabahu’s accession would 
fall in A.D. 1153. This date for the accession of Parakrama is 
in accordance with the dates ascribed to that event both in the 
Rajaratnakari (Upham. ii. 86), and the Nikayasangraha (Epi. 
Zey. i, p. 123). So Parakrama’s accession took place in 
A.D. 1153. 

According to the Mahavamga Parakrama had ruled for 
sixteen years before he thought of sending an expedition to 
Ramanna (Pegu) against its king Arimardhana. This invasion 
proved a protracted affair and when at last news of its ultimate 
success reached Parakrama. Parakrama Pandya’s appeal for help 
reached him also. He made arrangements and fitted out a large 
expedition. We may not be far wrong if we assume that the 
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expedition set forward in the year 20 of Parakramabahu, i.e. 
that Lankapura started in a.d. 1173, it may be a little earlier. 

The date of accession of Rajadhiraja II according to the late 
Dr. Kielhorn is March a.d. 1163 on the basis of his examination 
of astronomical details in five of his records. According to the 
same authority the date of accession of Rajaraja II is A.D. 
1146, (Epi. Indica , ix. 219). The Ekambranatha temple 
inscription (No. 7 of 1893) of Rajadhiraja II states that his 
eighth year was fifteen years from the nineteenth year of 
Rajaraja II (S. Indica Ins . iii. 207). This will give the latter 
a reign of twenty-six years at least, and the accession of his 
successor must have taken place in his twenty-sixth year, i.e. in 
the year A.D. 1112 (initial year 1146 + regnal year 26). As a 
matter of fact there is a record of his twenty-seventh year, and 
this notwithstanding, the date of accession of Rajadhiraja must 
now be accepted as the year A.D. 1111-2 . (Ep. Rep. 1904, 
Sec. 21). 

The Arpakkam grant of his fifth year (Ep. Rep., 1899, pp. 8-9) 
and the Tiruvalangadu inscription of his twelfth year (465 of 
1905) refer to this invasion in some detail. The former of these 
two refer to the war as of almost contemporary occurrence, 
describing in particular the circumstances that brought about the 
Chola intervention in the war. Hence the lower and the upper 
limits of the war have to be A.D. 1175 and a.d. 1171, respec¬ 
tively. 

The lower limit of A.D. 1167 as actually fixed by Dr. Hultzsch 
in J.R.A.S., 1913, p. 519 and quoted by the late Dr. Vincent Smith 
in his Oxford History of India will have to be given up. The 
doubts that are discernible in Ep . Rep. 1910, Sec. 28 and 1913 
Sec. 37, obviously on the assumption of A.D. 1163, Kielhorn’s 
initial date for Rajadhiraja II, seem inconsistent with Ep. 
Rep. 1904, Sec. 21. 
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LECTURE II 


SOUTH INDIA IN THE THIRTEENTH CENTURY 

The Revival of Pandyan Greatness We have already 
stated in the previous lecture that the power of the Pandyas 
suffered considerable eclipse in the civil war which brought 
on the intervention of both the king of Ceylon and the 
reigning Chola Rajadhiraja II and his heir-apparent, who 
became after him Kulottunga III. It is clear that the 
position of the Ceylonese as the arbiters of the destinies 
of the Pandya kingdom was made impossible by the active 
intervention of the Chola prince Kulottunga and the Chola 
feudatory Pallavarayar. The campaign was continued so 
successfully by these latter that in the eleventh year of 
his reign, Rajadhiraja called himself conqueror of Ilam and 
Madura. It seems to be that the war continued into the 
reign of Kulottunga III, as inscriptions of Kulottunga III 
describe him as 4 having taken Madurai (Madura\ Ilam 
(Ceylon), Karuvur (Karur) and the crowned head of the 
Pandya * and being pleased 4 to perform the anointment of 
heroes and the anointment of victors at Madura.’ 1 This 
achievement was regarded as of such consequence that a 
grant of tax was made to a temple in the Pudukotta State 
for the merit of the king during his stay at Madura, 5 and 
memory of this seems to be preserved in the name of the 
South-Western parts of Pudukotta, Kadaladayadilangai 
konda Valanadu (the division of him that took Ceylon 
without building a dam across the sea). This division was 


1 Ep.Rep. for 1915, Sec. 27. 


2 Ep. Coll. No. 339 of 1914. 



otherwise known Virudarajabhayankaravalanadu. Kulot- 
tunga Ill’s achievement therefore amounts to a reassertion 
of the authority of the Cholas over the Pandya country. 

K A11 the same during the period of his reign there were a 
number of Pandyas ruling simultaneously, among whom at 
least one name stands prominent; that of Jatavarman 
Kulasekhara I, whose reign extended from A.D. 1190 to 
A.D. 1216, the last year of Kulottunga III himself. It is 
just possible that this Kulasekhara was the son of Vikrama 
and grandson of the Kulasekhara whose cause the Cholas 
supported in the war of succession. 

Mdravartnan Sundara Pandya I .—-The succeeding 
Pandyan, Maravarman Sundara Pandya;, whose reign began 
in-1216 and continued to 1239, and his successor Maravar¬ 
man Sundara Pandya II, whose reign commenced in A.D. 
1238 and lasted on to ad. 1255, take up the period of rule 
of Kulottunga Ill’s successors Raj a raj a III and Rajendra 
III and of the life time of the Hoysala Vlra Somesvara 
who ruled from Kannanur, near Srlrangam, the whole of 
the Hoysala empire. 1 During this period, the Pandyas 
recovered much of their lost power and prestige. Mara¬ 
varman Sundara I seems to have carried on a successful 
invasion of the Chola territory capturing the country round 
Tanjore and Uraiyur. He claims to have defeated the 
Cholas taken their country and made ‘ a present of it’ 
again. He then proceeded to Chidambaram, and after 
worshipping God Nataraja there, performed the anointment 
of heroes at Mudikondasolapuram. 2 So much is clearly 
stated in an inscription from Tirukkolur in the Tinnevelly 


1 Kielhorn’s list of Pandya kings. Ep. Indica, ix. pp. 226-8. 

2 Ep! Rep. for 1915, Sec. 32. This Mudikondasolapuram seems apparently 
another name for Gangaikondasolapuram, as Mudikonda and Gangaikonda 
are titles of Rajendra I; Ep. Rep. sec. 24 of 1910 and 200 of 1912. 
Rajendra I issued the orders- conveyed in the TiruvSlangadu plates from 
his palace at MudigondaSolapuram. This fact may be held to be conclusive 
in regard to the identity. 
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district where this Sundara Pandya is said to have lowered 
‘ the tiger and the bow flag burnt down Tanjore and 
Uraiyur and having turned out the Chola into the forest, 
anointed himself in the * thousand-pillared hall of the 
Cholas.. He then proceeded further north putting an end 
to the other kings, till he reached Chidambaram, when the 
Chola came with his wives and children begging for his 
protection. On his submission, the Pandya bestowed upon 
the Chola his crown. Then there came to him the ruler 
of the north and south Kongus with whom he returned to 
Madura. He settled the boundary dispute between them 
and sent them back contented. The ungrateful Chola now 
undertook an invasion against the Pandya. Defeating the 
army of the Cholas and killing their chief, he again per¬ 
formed the anointment of heroes at Mudikondasolapuram. 
This is a free translation of the preamble of the inscription 
of the year 20 of Maravarma Sundara Pandya 1 2 published 
in the Sen-Tatnil, volume xii, pages 346 to 350. This date 
would correspond to the year a.d. 1236—37. 

This claim is well attested by the existence of his inscrip¬ 
tions in the Trichinopoly and the Tanjore districts and in 
the Pudukotta State, in addition to Madura and Tinne- 
velly. He also assumed the title Sonadu-Valangiyaruliya 
(who was graciously pleased to present the Chola country). 

Mdravarman Sundara Pandya II .—His successor of the 
name who ruled from a.d. 1238 to 1255 does not appear to 
have done much. There are a few records of his how¬ 
ever, which give us an interesting insight into the political 
condition of the Chola country. A record of his fourteenth 
year refers to the construction of a temple by a person 
called TirupUllani Dasar at Kllachevval * for which the 
required land was given by a lady Pammiyakkan. The 


1 Ep. Rep. for 1912, 520 of App. B, Sec. 32 of Rep. See appendix below 
for the record and its translation. 

2 Ep. Rep. for 1912, Sec. 34 ; also Nos. 522-5 of 1911. 



name sounds Kanarese, and the lady that bore the name 
may have been a member of the Hoys&la family, which had 
entered into marriage relations with the Cholas and the 
Pandyas. One of the queens of Vlra BaHala II went by 
the name Chola Mahadevi as was already stated. It seems 
likely that Rajaraja had married either a sister or a daughter 
of Ballala’s son Narasimha who first intervened in the 
affairs of the Chola country. Hoysala Somesvara is referred 
to in a record of Maravarman Sundara Pandya as Mamidi, 
meaning uncle. 1 At the request of this uncle, Maravarman 
Sundara made a grant of the village to a Brahman, and 
called the village Vlra Somi Chatur-vedimangalam after 
the name of the uncle. This fact is found recorded in a 
grant of the eleventh year of Sundara Pandya, which would 
correspond to A.D. 1250. Apart from these references we 
find a general of the Hoysala king by name Appana Danda- 
nayaka settling disputes at Tirumeyyam in the Pudukotta 
State, 2 a clear indication of the grip that Vlra Somesvara 
had over the Chola country proper extending down to the 
frontier of the Pandyas. 

Jatdvarman Sundara Pandya /.—It was in this state of 
political affairs in the Chola kingdom that there came to 
the Pandya throne a ruler, apparently one among a number, 
3, 4, or 5, according to the particular period under reference, 
who claims to have reduced the whole of the Chola Empire 
to subjection under him ; and this was Jatavarman Sundara 
Pandya, who£e accession is dated in the year A.D. 1251, and 
whose rule perhaps lasted on to his twenty-third or twenty- 
fourth regnal year. He assumed the title ‘ who took all 
countries \ There are numbers of his records all through 
the Chola country up to Nellore, 3 which clearly indicate the 
extension of his authority all through this region. His 

1 No. 156 of 1894 at Murappu-Nadu (Tiimevelly District) ; also Ep. 
Rp. 1912, Sec. 34. 

2 No. 387 of 1906. Ep. Rep., Sec. 47 of 1901 and Sec. 26 of 1907* 

3 Ep. Rep. of 1911, Sec. 40. 
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inscriptions, such as they are, recite all his great deeds, but 
do not give us exactly to understand the order of occurrence 
of various of his achievements. As recorded in these in¬ 
scriptions he entered the Malaya country (Malabar), defeated 
and destroyed the army of the Chera, killing the latter in 
battle. 1 He then put another ruler on the throne, possibly 
a counter claimant, or a member of the royal family. He 
then entered the Chola country apparently by way of Pudu- 
kotta. He placed the Chola under tribute and marched 
against the Hoysala. He destroyed the army of the Hoysala 
killing several of his generals, among whom was Singana 
Dandanayaka given over to an elephant. 8 He did not 
pursue the Hoysala who was then in full flight. He, how¬ 
ever, ordered the death of the Chera who played the traitor 
by pretending to be his ally while working in the interest 
of his enemies. 3 He then attacked Kanrianur-koppam, the 
capital of the Hoysalas in the Chola country, and brought 
the Chola country as much under his authority as the 
Pandya country itself was before. He then levied tribute of 
elephants upon the Hoysala who had retired behind the 
first line of his outposts in the Tamil country.* It was 
apparently at this time that he mastered possession of 
Magadai country (the Attur division of the Salem district) 
and the neighbouring parts of South Arcot, and further 

1 See appendix, 11. 21-22 also 

lB <oir(T& Q&606\)Q <SU(<5$ff)l—IT fflEJsdsff QGUGBTjDfEL IB 

Cptr&rrrxr iL^i&5)iTLD6sr sffh^irurrem^Lajm §lq{e$6G)[t&£ 

uj it <strrrear LDearosTeuir^sioiT Qgbt<su6\)Q&ujuj * / 

Qjmsnrra) Qjyp$fr)ifi&;rr6Br <sul-.g<3u lipoma ldiht^ibq^. 


Ins. on the North Wall of the East GoDura at Chid^mhnm™ <5^ 



Appendix quoted above, 11. 38-9. 4 


4 Ibid. 11. 40-45. 
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west of this the Kongu country. It was then that he re¬ 
ceived tribute in jewels and elephants sent by the ruler of 
Ceylon. Apparently VIra Pandya his co-regent, who claims 
the conquest of Ceylon, sent from the king the tribute. 1 
Without accepting the tribute sent by the Pallava Chief, 
Sundara Pandya marched upon Sendamangalam the citadel 
of Kopperunjinga (Katakadurgam of the Sanskrit records) 
and laid siege to it. He took the fortress and bestowed 
it again upon the Pallava. 2 He then visited Chidambaram 
where he paid his worship at the shrine of Nataraja, 
covered the roofing with gold and anointed himself ruler 
of the Pandya and Chola kingdoms, after performing 
a tulabhara ceromony (weighment, against gold and 


pearls). 3 

Then he went to Srirangam and after making some of 
his benefactions had himself crowned in the temple with 
the crown NagarddayaS He then marched further north ; 
turned the Banas into the forests and came into occupation 


1 Appendix quoted above, 11. 42-44. 

Q surtax (&)&$&(£). Gx(TlLQlJBp$i 

Q/sur&ia <smLp6fisv Q<suj£JljliQld — Lnikimsiuns&ssr 
(^LppptT LmbLjdstSTLLjtQ Sr (J) g CT 0 (2 Sj IT 6TT lB&ST 61 / 60}]<5 



Chidambaram Ins. East Gate, south side. Sen Tamil, iv. 493. 

2 Ibid. 11. 50-55. 

3 Ibid. 11. 55-65 ; also 

g)<s3r<a;yf £)LDLjiflQ<aii<ak iSlmpssG&rrtLif. x&)Q<snra xQIisj&lL 
ffienTLDfip <9rfE5j£r5) (?5j65T6CT6L/65r fSs\)Q£VLD6GT fSid 

gugbt&p _car Q&iqQi&it pflQFfetoGU LL<oSsriip Qptrs;(&jib 

a>6&<S>£) g]6i£»iqi—<zir gl6}£0(u-jt6j) xeoisp&iGeu. 

Sen Tamil, iv. 491. 

Rajasuryassamaruhyattulfih kanaka mauktikaih. Ibid. 495. Ins. at 
Chidambaram. 

4 The Tamil Pra£asti in the appendix ; 11. 78-80. The record is pro¬ 

bably in the temple at Srirangam. 
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of Kanchi having killed Gandagopala in battle. 1 When his 
brothers threw themselves upon his mercy, he restored the 
kingdom to them. He then continued his advance appa¬ 
rently inflicting a terrible defeat upon the Telungas and 
their allies the Ariyas at Mudugur, and drove them up to 
the Peraru (Krishna). 2 It is in this state of his campaign 
that he is described as a tiger to the antelope, Ganapati, a 
kutapdkala fever to the elephant Kataka, the slayer of 
Gandagopala, etc. The reference to the Ariyas seems to be 
to the Yadavas of Devagiri. If the Rama Mahlpati 3 in one 
of the Srlrangam epigraphs could be held to refer to Rama- 
chandra or Ramadeva, the Ariyas would undoubtedly be 
the Maharattas. Such an inference seems warranted as 
the Ariyas are referred to in close association with the 
Hoysalas in all the three references to them we have. 4 The 
only other possibility seems to be that this Rama Mahlpati 
was the Chera ruler who was put to death for treacherous 
conduct as an ally. The Kakatlya king Ganapati, must 
have died some time before this if the order adopted above 


iQifTJsQtueo Qa-ipdSip^ SrfE0>!TurT6mtfi.UU6Br <siifr<oirLDrfieo 
efis&hu Gucar&ipp <S€SSTL.(S<srruiT6VQ£ifr <d&<omg^6fl&)p 
Gutrd&liLi i$Garasrsu6br plbiftiuft GurrppuLjirrB 
60ir&&0J ewrirpemp LDtrasrgJGtsu. 

Chid. Ins. East Gate, south side, vii. 3. Sen Tamil, iv. 493. 

3 Ep. Rep. 1914, sec, 18. 

3 See note on p. 63 ; also, 

&(r(Sirpp p®ktri—8bi)darr ^IrflrErrL^dsard ^/rgn/g\)ai//g 
QpGffpfl e9il.L-Q<!F(Lp/h puS tppQp<zareor<si]<oor Qa-drQpfshrrbg/ 
prrGirpp Qoniu&oi—uurr [fluuiBp<3wr® uu-ppedUGiu 
GiJirGsrpspi(S<oorp Quqguii irpmp uSear^juDLf^j <sumrp<smpGuj t 

Chidambaram East Gate, north side. Sen Tamil, iv. 491. 

4 A certain class of local chiefs in Pudukotta and the neighbourhood called 
themselves Araiyars. It does not seem likely these are under reference 
here as the Tamil word used in the verse is ' Ariyam.’ 
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is correct (on this point see the Tirupputtkuli 1 Ins.) 
though there is the possibility that the Hoysala Somesvara 
was killed in a campaign on Sundara Pandya’s return 
journey, a contingency which seems very highly probable 
as the Hoysala monarch is definitely stated to have fled 
when Kannanur fell, and Sundara held it unwarlike to press 
on a flying enemy and fight with him again. The Kataka 
apparently has nothing to do with Katak in Orissa as a 
record of Sundara’s co-regent Bhuvanekavira Vikrama 
Pandya states explicitly that he did not go upon his cam¬ 
paign farther north, as he ceased to be angry because of 
the two fishes, the eyes of Ganapati, and since he heard 
that the ruler there was a woman. 2 This is decisively 
against any assumption of his war having reached farther 
north than the Krishna. 


1 Jitva Keralamudgamayya Magadan nirjitya Lankadipa(m)’s 
Chitva, Kshemimudasya Hoysalapatim Vidravya ChSleSvaram, 
Bhanktva Kaiakadurgam Andranrpatim hatvadhirudastulam, 

Kanchyam Sundara Pandya bhiibhrdaSisha (t) Virabhishikto mahlm. 
Tirupputkuli Ep. 6en-Tamil iv. 513. 

2 Chidambaram ix. Sen Tamil, iv. 493-94. 

LfiugsviE ld Qufrqyzmsu L/[ 6 L/](pfE <56 eStTLfearei) 

Guiugj)if5<5£r<srrth nd) <oS)<5<56 IT eueOGurnrmruQumr 

QpnjgSiliEJS>QSaLJ^ QLDmuppGi&fg finessr® 

<fl5tUg2/6Cffl C*L -gsiLD&J Gevrrftpedihsijn'/Sluj <s(rjr<omQLX). 

QsuiEi&cm LD'Simrdssr 6$a>&pin uiT6Ssrip.Uj(p6Sr 
OurrraQ 6uu.0<5$)8 : iiSlp GuirairGp — lUikjQ^uurr^r 
QU6G5TQsm-ckgv tEcmi— Quq^lmtGgit Qurftm&iLnTLpu 
u<3BBrQfom)<o(srjp]LD Qqjiuguitiu 

Similar sentiments are ascribed to the Yadava King, Mahadeva. Bom . 
Gazetteer, I. ii. 246. 

Yastasyaiva rane jahara karinastat pancha Sabdadikam 
Yastatyaja vadhilvadha duparatastad bhubhujam Rudramam. 

Prasasti, i. 52. 

Ayam Si£u stri Saranagatanam hanta MahSdeva nrponajatu 
Ittam viniSchitya tat6zti bhitair Andhraih purandhri nihitanrpatve. 
Pra£. 1. 14. 

Hemadri’s Intrd. to Vrata Khanda. Bhandarkar’s Dekhan. Bom. 
Gazetteer, I. ii. 273-74. 
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Srlrangam, town and temple from the south 
(by permission of Messrs. Wiele & Klein, Madras) 










The Dating of Sundara's Campaigns 

In regard to the dating of the campaign, it began appa¬ 
rently soon after Sundara’s accession in A.D. 1251. The 
march from the frontiers of Travancore to the banks of the 
Krishna with all the campaigning might well have occupied 
ten years* When he came to the northern end of his 
progress the Kakatiya Ganapati had died and his daughter 
had just come to the throne in A.D. 1260. x\fter a corona¬ 
tion at Nellore, he set forward upon his return march, and 
reached Kannanur and Srlrangam in the next two years 
or so. There was probably another war in which the 
Hoysala Somesvara fell, and Sundara entered Srlrangam 
and made his great donations to the temple. A record 1 of 
his fourteenth year (A.D. 1264-65) which he issued from 
Kannanur gives us the limit of date for his campaigns. The 
Ranganatha inscription of Sundara Pandya published by 
Dr. Hultzsch in Vol. Ill of the Epigraphia Indiea gives in 
minute detail all his benefactions to the temple, and hints 
broadly for the first time of the death of the Hoysala 
Somesvara. This death is referred to as a recent event in 
the first verse of the inscription. ‘ Having caused to long 
for the other world (to set or die) the moon of the Karnata 
(country) \® 

The account of his benefactions to this temple which 
we find recorded in the Tamil work called Koyiloluhu 
seems apparently to be based upon the inscriptions, but 
adds a few more details. It is hardly necessary to give in 
detail all the repairs he made, or new structures and exten¬ 
sions that he constructed, which took on the character of 
extensions of colonnades and halls, providing connecting 
passages roofed over, and paving the circuits round the 
main temple. He seems to have added vastly to the 

1 Ep. Coll. 702 of 1904. 

3 Yenasau Karunamaniyata dasam ^rirangapadmakarah, Kritva tam 
bhuvanantara pranayinam Karnata doshakaram. 

See also Ep. Rep., sec. 47 of 1911. 
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lared hall, and another hall, in the same yard. 
It was also he that constructed the various buildings, the 
Ydgasdla (building for the celebration of Vedic sacrifices) 
and those adjoining. But what is of some interest here is 
that these and various other things such as cars, gold and 
jewel fittings for the car, jewels of various kinds for the 
God and Goddess, all these amounted to eighteen lacs of 
pieces of gold of the current coin. This vast amount he 
set apart for these various purposes by a peculiar kind of 
tulabhdra (weighment against gold). He got two boats of 
the same size and weight constructed, and had them afloat 
on the river in the bathing ghat which goes by the name 
Makha (the asterism in the full moon of February-March 
of each year under which a festival takes place). He 
probably connected them both, and on one of them placed 
an elephant seven cubits, ‘of the carpenter’s yard ’ high, 
and himself mounted on it in full panoply of war with all 
his warlike accoutrement; and on the other put in an equal 
weight of gold and pearls and gems of all sorts so mixed as 
to rise to the same height. 1 He then made it over to the 
temple for these miscellaneous items of expenditure. This 
magnificent gift had to lie over for two years as the temple 
authorities,. in the name of God, would not accept it for 
some reason. Ultimately they were persuaded to accept it. 
His difficulties did not come to an end there. After making 
all the vast repairs and new constructions he cherished the 
ambition, natural to persons of the kind in such circum¬ 
stances, of placing a statue of his and apparently that of 
his queen Cherakulavalli in some prominent place in the 
temple. These again the temple authorities would not 
have, perhaps on the ground that no statue of a human 
personality, however high, should defile the precincts of the 

1 The elephant feature at any rate is mentioned in the inscription on the 
pillars in the Mahamantapa. Mukutachayair vijitya Yadu-Kerala-Chola 
nripamstaduphrtail? bhalat dviradhirudhatuldbharitaih Sen Tamil, iv. 512. 




holy temple. The great Pandya had to content himself 
with merely making two statues in the form of a god and 
goddess, but bearing the respective names 4 Ponveynda 
Perumal * or 4 Hsmachadanaraja \ the great one that 
covered the roof with gold, and 4 Cherakulavalli ’, as also a 
large sized statue of Garuda the Brahmani kite, 4 the chief 
vehicle ’ (vahana) of Vishnu. These are yet shown in the 
temple. His munificence however, in spite of the want of a 
statue of his, is yet green in the memory of people, and the 
name of Sundara Pandya is familiar to those that know any¬ 
thing of the temple. His name is handed down in various 
forms on coins of his ; 4 Emmandalamumgondaruliya * (the 
conqueror of all kingdoms), 4 Ellamtalaiyanan (he that is first 
of all), being some. It is apparently this Sundara Pandya 
that enjoyed the special distinction of Vajalvalitirandan 
(he that opened the way by the sword). 1 He is also given 
the title Kodandarama, on some of his coins and inscriptions. 

Jatdvarman Sundara's Co-regents .—Along with this 
great ruler, we have records of at least two others, it is 
possible that there were three, who ruled simultaneously. 
One of them went by the name Vikrama Pandya 2 and the 

1 lE< sirir<suL$& Q&6o®)(o6U(Gm)L-.iT Q<S)i6nrjD<£L-.[ih 

Qp(T~\GMr<asr LDjy6<5)fflflto5T <#/E^£TU/T658TI£_lL/6ffr 
iLirroir rTGsr ld<zbts8T<3jit pesr QQsreu&oQ&tum * / 

eurrerrrreo 6u$$ nothin 6isr qjl-Qgu &/£&>& LDfrir^iQ^. 

Chid : Ins. Sen Tamil, p. 492. 

2 Chidambaram Ins. ix. Sen Tamil iv. 493. See also Sec. 20 Ep. Rep. for 
1914. The first of these Tam. Inss. states that the Podiyil, Hill, the streams 
flowing down which send out sprays against the rising sun, is the hill of 
Vikrama Pandya, conqueror of Venadu. This is misunderstood as implying 
a victory at Podiyil Hill for the Pandya in the Epigraphist’s Report. The 
error is repeated in Mr. V. Rangachari’s index. (Sec. 157 of South Arcot); 
the verse runs : 

Lfjje£lLi5!<sar (Lpesr 
Cu/T^oPCpSO'— atnb£j@&r 
Geuaffp efla&iTLDuiTGfoTLp-Ujesr QlDiliu 

y^m)iTLb ^GSSTL-iTiasr Quir^uLf. 
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other Vlra Pandya ; both of them alike lay claim to con¬ 
quests against the same enemies as Jatavarman Sundara 
Pandya I. A record of Vlra Pandya (acc. A*D. 1253) states 
clearly that he 4 took Ilam (Ceylon), Kongu, and the Sola- 
mandalam (the Chola country), and, having conquered the 
powerful Chola king, was pleased to perform the anointment 
of heroes and victors at Perumbarrappuliyur (Chidambaram). 
He must have come after Maravarman Sundra Pandya II, 
as one of his grants refers to Murappunadu as Vikrama Somi 
Chaturvedimangalam, which received this name under 
Maravarman Sundara II. 1 This circumstance would indicate 
that in all probability they were not separate rulers, but 
lieutenants of the empire, who took an active part in the 
achievements of the chief ruler for the time being. 9 He is 
said to have instituted a Sundara Pandyan Sandi (an 
offering of food) in 197 of the Epigraphist’s collection for 
1906. This same record of the fifteenth year of Vlra 
Pandya mentions Kopperunjinga. These references would 
only confirm the conclusion. The actual number of Pandyas 
that held sway at a particular time, the relations between 
them, and in fact the history of the Pandyas generally of 
this period require to be worked up a great deal more, 
before it is possible to arrive at any definite conclusion 
regarding these matters. There are two more Pandyas 
that come in, Jatavarman Sundara Pandya II and another 
one of the same name, whose reign began somewhat later. 3 
Whether these were successors of the two others or whether 
they were additional rulers, it is not possible to say at 
present. So much, however, is clear that in this period, 
extending from about A.D. 1250 to 1275, there were as many 
as four Pandya rulers, it may even possibly be five. 

Maravarman Kula&khara .—The next great Pandya 
whose history is of sufficient importance to be dealt with 


1 Ep. Coll. 435 of 1906. 2 E p. R e p., Sec. 37 of 1912. 

3 Ep. Rep. 1912, Sec. 36; Ep. Rep. 1913, Sec. 45. 



is the last great one among them called Maravarman 
Kula^ekhara I, whose accession took place in a.d. 1268 
according to the late Professor Kielhorn, and of whose 
forty-fourth year 1 we have a record or two. His reign 
therefore would extend from a.d. 1268 to 1311 almost. 
This long reign was one of comparative peace and uniform 
prosperity, if the statements of Marco Polo and the Muham¬ 
madan historians are to be given full credit. This ruler is 
apparently the ‘ Khales Dewar ’ of the Muhammadan 
historians, and the ‘ Asciar ’ or ‘ Ashar ’ of Marco Polo. Of 
Khales Dewar, Wassaf says that he ‘ had ruled for forty 
years in prosperity and had accumulated in the treasury 
of Shahr-Mandi 2 1200 crores in gold.’ In his days, Kayal 
a port of the Pandya country was in a very prosperous con¬ 
dition, and Marco Polo says of him that he was ‘ the eldest 
of the five brother kings.’ Of Kayal he says : 1 it is at this 
city that all the ships touch that come from the west, as 
from Hormos 3 and from Kis 4 and from Aden, and all 
Arabia, laden with horses and with other things for sale. 
And this brings a great concourse of people from the 
country round about, and so there is great business done in 
this city of Cail.’ 5 Reverting to his account of the king 
he continues ‘ the king possesses vast treasures, and wears 
upon his person great store of rich jewel. He maintains 
great state and administers his kingdom with great equity, 
and extends great favour to merchants and foreigners, so 
that they were very glad to visit his city.’ According to a 
grant of this Kula^ekhara he is described as in residence at 
his palace located ‘ in a grove south of the town of 

l No. 106 of 1916. Ep. Rep. 1916, Sec. 30. 

3 Shahr Pandi, the city of Pandya, Elliott III, p. 52. 

3 Not Myos Hormos—Mussel Harbour a port of the Ptolemies in the Red 
Sea. 27-12 N. and 33-13 E, but Ormuz in the Persian Gulf— Urimanji of 
S. Indian writers. 

4 Kis or Kais, an island in the Persian Gulf, the chief of which Maliku-1 
Islam Jamal-ud-din was the chief horse trader with the Pandya. 

5 Marco Polo Edn. by Yule and Cordier II, p. 370. 
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Jayangonda-Solapuram ’ and the royal seat in the palace is 
called Kalingarayan. This Maravarman Kulasekhara is also 
known by the other title Konerinmaikondan (the king who had 
no equal). His records are generally without introduction, 
although the Alvar Tirunagari record, 1 has one which 
recounts his achievements. The fact that the name of the 
officer Kajingarayan figures in this document and in various 
others of a king Maravarman Kulasekhara goes to prove the 
identity of the ruler referred to. In one document of his 
seventeenth year, which would correspond to A.D. 1285, 
the king is said to have been in residence at Gangaikonda- 
pattanam. 2 He is represented in the one grant with intro¬ 
duction as ruling over both the Chola and the Pandya 
countries. Of this particular period it can almost correctly 
be said that there were five Pandyas 3 at the time, as Marco 
Polo says. 

But there is one point worth remarking in Marco Polo’s 
account, and that is that the port of Kayal was under 
‘ Asciar ’ of Marsden, Ashar of Yule, in both cases alike 
a modification of Sekharar, omitting the first part of the 
word, Kulasekhara. He is also described as ruling from 
Madura, and we have already noticed above he had his 
royal residence in Jayangonda-Solapuram. These taken in 
combination would warrant the inference that he was the 
principal monarch, the eldest of the five brothers, as some 
of our authorities mention, while there were other Pandyas, 
members of the royal family, and, perhaps related even as 
brothers in a number of cases, subordinate to his authority, 


l No. 465 B. of 1910. Sen Tamil, vol. ix, p. 357 vide Appendix for Text 
and Translation of part of the record. 

8 71. C. of 1916. It is not certain whether this is the same as Gangaikon- 
dasolapuram. The fact that the king is said to have been in residence at 
his palace at JayangondasoJapuram, and the change in the name taken 
together might be interpreted to mean that the capital had been changed on 
account of the city having become over-crowded for the habitual residence 
of the ruler. 

3 Ind. Antiq, vol. xlii. On some new dates of Pandya kings by Mr, 
L.D.S. Sec. iii. 


Kula&itkhara*s Ceylon Invasion 

to be referred to as rulers of their respective 
territory by foreigners visiting their shores. 

It is this Kulasekhara that is referred to in chapter 90 
of the Mahavamsa of Ceylon. 1 In recording the history 
of Parakrama Bahu III, who ruled from A.D. 1288 to 1293 
according to this authority, there is a reference made to a 
famine in Ceylon and to an invasion of the island by the 
Tamils. It is just in the years immediately preceding, 
that the predecessor of this ParakramA Bahu, by name 
Bhuvaneka Bahu, drove away from Ceylon 4 all his Tamil 
foes, as Kalinga Rayar, Chodaganga, and the others who 
had landed from the opposite coast, and also removed the 
Singhalese Vannian princes Kadalivata, Mapana, Tipa, 
Himayanaka and others.’ After a few years of pious effort 
to make the teachings of the Buddha spread through the 
island by getting copies of the 4 three Pitakas ’ made and 
placing them in every monastery in the island, he died and 
was succeeded by his nephew Parakrama Bahu. It was 
then that there arose a famine in the land, 4 then the five 
brethren who governed the Pandyan Kingdom, sent to this 
island at the head of an army, a great minister of much 
power, who was chief among the Tamils known as Ariya 
Chakravarti, albeit he was not an Ariya. 2 

4 And when he had landed and laid waste the country on 
every side he entered the great and noble fortress, the city 
of Subhagiri, and he took the venerable tooth-relic and all 

1 Translation by Tumour and Wijesimha, Edn. by the Ceylon Government 
Press, Colombo. 

3 The term Ariya Chakravarti has been taken to imply a Muhammadan 
general as there happened to be, at the time, a Muhammadan Customs 
Officer in high favour with the Pandya monarch. It is hardly necessary to 
point out that the existence of a Muhammadan in high position in the 
Pandya country will not warrant his identification with this Ariya Chakra¬ 
varti when he is described by the chronicle as chief among the Tamils. 
He is said to be not an Ariya for the simple reason that he was a Tamil, a 
distinction that is maintained in the previous sections of the narrative as 
between the Tamils and the Singhalese. The term Ariya Chakravarti was 
a title, and many Tamil chieftains bore similar titles during this period. 
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the solid wealth that was there, and returned to the 
Pandyan country, and there he gave the tooth-relic unto 
the king Kulasekhara, who was even like unto a sun ex¬ 
panding the lotus-like race of the great Pandyan kings \ 
Parakrama Bahu apparently did not find himself strong 
enough to undertake an invasion to recover the precious 
relic, but preferred to go there with a few determined 
friends of his and obtain the relic ultimately as a favour by 
pleasing the monarch Kulasekhara during his stay there. 
This is a clear indication of the power and prestige of the 
Pandya monarch in the estimation at least of the Ceylonese, 
and that is fully reflected in what little of information we 
are able to glean from Chinese sources. Among the king¬ 
doms which sent tribute to Kublai in 1286 is mentioned 
Ma-pa-’rh (Ma’bar). There are references to diplomatic 
intercourse between China and Ma’bar from 1280 onwards. 
One of these mentions the ‘ five brothers who were Sultans 
(Suantan) referring apparently to the Pandyas of Marco 
Polo’s time. There is the further mention of Chamalating 
(Jamalu-d-din) who had been sent from Ma’bar to the 
Mongol court. 1 

In regard to Sundara Pandya who had died recently 
when Marco Polo visited the country, he was in all proba¬ 
bility the ruler, called by Kielhorn, Jafavarman Sundara 
Pandya II, who ruled, according to the same authority, 
from A.D. 1276 to 1292. There were other Sundara Pandyas 
besides. 

The Rival Brothers—Sundara Pandya and 
Vira Pandya 

Maravarman Kulasekhara had two sons, the elder of them 
is known to epigraphists as Jatavarman Sundara Pandya 
III and his accession took place sometime in a.d. 1302-3. 

1 Pauthier quoted by Yule, Marco Polo, ii. 337. 


The Tehigu Chodas 

was also a ‘ natural son ’ who is described as 
Jatavarman Vira Pandya and whose date of accession is 
A.D. June-July 1296. Apparently the father thought better 
of Vira Pandya, and actually designed him for the succes¬ 
sion as the Muhammadan historians have it. This is indi¬ 
cated by the fact that he is earlier associated with the 
father in the government, while the other rises to that 
honour six years after. The father’s preference for the 
more gifted prince provoked the jealously of the less gifted 
son, and led him to turn parricide about A.D. 1311-12; and 
the disputed succession provided the occasion for the inva¬ 
sion of Malik-Kafur, which will be dealt with in a later 
lecture. 

The Disintegration of the Chola Empire—its 

Causes 

During much of this period, as has already been more or 
less clearly indicated in the course of the above history of 
the Pandyas, the Chola empire had reached a high degree 
of disintegration. The principal cause of this was the 
weakness and ineptitude of the Chola emperor Rajaraja III, 
1316-1346, and at the end of his reign the civil war between 
himself and another prince, probably a brother, Rajendra 
III. The Hoysala intervened to preserve for Rajaraja the 
Chola Empire, but succeeded only in securing to him the 
southern most part of the empire—the Chola country 
proper. This intervention from the north-west naturally 
provoked less friendly intervention from rising powers from 
the north, and did not effectually prevent aggression from 
the south. The history of the rising power of the Pandyas, 
as already indicated above, exhibits the results of Pandya 
intervention from the south. 

The Telugu Chodas .—The northern power whose records 
state in clear terms an intervention in behalf of the Chola 
was that of the Telugu Chotja chieftains of Nellore, known 
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is as Simhavikramapura or Vikramasimhapura. 
Under live generations of rulers these had gained possession 
of the northern districts of the Chola empire and even held 
possession of the town of Kanchi, the head-quarters of the 
northern viceroyalty. Inscriptions of Manmasiddha and 
his brother Tammusiddha are available relating to early 
thirteenth century. The son of the former, Tikka by name, 
claims to have captured Kanchi and defeated Somesa at 
Champapuri, (Sambuvarayanallur, near Tiruvallam) in 
the district of North Arcot, the country primarily of 
the Sambuvarayans. His son Manmasiddha, who seems 
otherwise called Gandagopala, which had become more or 
less a family title, was active in that region and having 
been dispossessed, sought and obtained the help of the 
contemporary Kakatlya ruler Ganapati. With his assist¬ 
ance, he fastened his hold on Kanchi till the rival Chola 
Prince, Rajendra Chola, rose to power and turned both 
Manmasiddha and Ganapati backwards perhaps as far as 
Nellore in the forties of the thirteenth century. He was 
followed by another ruler of that family usually known as 
Vijayagandagopala, whose reign lasted from about A.D. 
1250 to 1292. He was succeeded by a son of his 
Vlragandagopala. These continued to be subordinate to 
the authority of the Cholas so long as the Chola power 
lasted, and afterwards perhaps to the Pandya, as we have 
already seen the great Pandya, Jatavarman Sundara I, 
carried his arms successfully as far north as Nellore and 
performed there ‘ the anointment of the victorious warrior.’ 

The Sambuvarayans .—The region immediately adjoining, 
that is the district of North Arcot, was under a family of 
hereditary chiefs generally known by the class title Sambu- 
varayan (Sans. Champa) rulers, who figure for the first time 
as powerful feudatories in the reigns of Rajadhiraja and 
Kulottunga III. They rise into importance and are found 
fighting sometimes on the side of their liege lords, the 




Ganapati and Rudrdmbd 

occasionally against them also. In the dis¬ 
turbed period extending from the end of the first quarter of 
the thirteenth century to the end of the Pandya ascendancy, 
they maintained the substance of real power though nomi¬ 
nally subordinate to the Chola head-quarters, and later the 
Pandya. Except for figuring in the wars on the northern 
frontier, they do not appear to have played any very deci¬ 
sive part. They maintained their position intact along the 
Palar. About the end ‘of this period they rise into impor¬ 
tance and we have inscriptions of Vlra Chola Sambuvarayan, 
and Vlra Sambuvarayan about the year A.D. 1314-15. 
In the period immediately following we find two rulers who 
assumed high titles indicating independence. Of these the 
first is Sakalaloka Chakravartin Venru Mankonda Sambuva¬ 
rayan, whose date of accession is A.D. 1322-23, followed by 
Sakalaloka Chakravartin Rajanarayana Sambuvarayan, 
whose date of accession is A.D. 1337-8, and whose reign 
extended to A.D. 1356-57. 1 It was apparently this latter 
ruler that was overcome by prince Kumarakampana of 
Vijayanagar, who put an end to the independent power of 
the Sambuvarayans in the North Arcot District with 
Virinchipuram and Ranch! as their alternative capitals, and 
Padaivldu as their hill fortress. Along with these figure 
another class of minor chiefs who go by the designation 
Vanakkovaraiyar, the remnants perhaps of the Bana dynasty. 

The Kakatiyas : Ganapati and Radrdmba .—During this 
period the Kakatiyas of Warangal made an effort at 
extending their territory southwards, and, on occasions, 
were in occupation of Ranchi. The first Rakatlya inter¬ 
vention comes along with the advance of the Telugu-Choda 
chieftains to the south. It is king Ganapati of the dynasty 
that made this advance towards the south, and we have an 

1 Ep. Rep. 1904, Sec. 27. 

„ 1911 „ 65. 

1913 „ 67. 
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inscription of his in the Vishnu temple at Kanchlpuram; 1 
This advance seems to have been at a time when the 
throne of Rajaraja III had passed on to Rajendra III, and 
Kopperunjinga dominated the whole of the northern division 
of the Chola empire. Kopperunjinga at any rate claims to 
have defeated the Kakatlyas, and we have already noted 
that Rajendra Chola, the successful rival of Rajaraja, also 
lays claim to conquests in the Telugu country reaching at 
least as far as Cuddapah and Nellore. During the last years 
of the reign of Ganapati, the great Pandya ruler, Jatavarman 
Sundara Pandya I, marched northwards, and his victorious 
advance up to Nellore and his coronation there made the 
Kakatlyas withdraw into their own territories. Ganapati’s 
successor Rudramba, who ruled from a.d. 1260 to 1291 suc¬ 
ceeding her father Ganapati, had apparently enough to do to 
keep her own kingdom without thinking of extending her 
territory. There is, however, a statement in one of her 
inscriptions that one of her officers, Amba Deva by name, 
destroyed the Kadava Raya. The same chief is also said 
to have established at Nellore, Manma Gandagopala who 
was dispossessed of his kingdom. These are all the glimpses 
that we get of Kakatiya activity in the south during the 
long reign of Ganapati and that of his daughter, which 
together practically cover the century, from A.D. 1200 to 
1291-2, soon after which Marco Polo visited the Coromandai 
Coast of India. 

Mareo Polo .—Marco Polo calls the province that he first 
touched after leaving Ceylon Ma’bar, the usual Musalman 
designation of the Coromandai Coast extending from Kulam 
(Quilon) to Nilawar (Nellore). Marco Polo sailed westward 
from his port of embarkation for a distance of about sixty 
miles till he came to the province of Ma’bar, which he says 
was styled ‘ India the Greater.’ According to him it is the 


1 No. 2, Ep. Coll, of 1893. 
of 1890 both of a.d. 1250. 


Another in the Ekamranatha temple no. 26 



the coast wherein he landed as among the possessions of 


the Pandyas, and of whom at the time there were five 
brothers ruling. ‘ Sonder Bandi Devar ’ (Sundara Pandya 
Devar), was the crowned king. He undertook to give a 
detailed account of the five provinces of the kingdom ruled 
by these brothers, and forgot to fulfil his promise. But 
the province that he describes at some length is ‘ the finest 
and noblest in the world and was the sphere of Sundara 
Pandya. He refers apparently to the fishery coast where 
pearl fishing was the principal industry. This must be 
borne in mind to understand his itinerary. The port he 
visited on this coast has much exercised the ingenuity of 
scholars, and from various considerations both Yule and 
Cordier would refer the port to Kaveripatam. 1 The lead 
is taken by all these authorities from the statement of the 
Muhammadan writer Wassaf that Fittan, Mali Fittan and 
Kabil constituted the famous ports of which Takhiud-din 
Abdur-Rahman was the Marzaban (Margrave). These three 
names are obviously Pattanam, Melai Pattanam, and Kayal 
or Kayal Pattanam in the language of the locality. Kayal, 
according to Marco Polo, was the premier port, whereto 
came all merchants from the east* as well as the west, and 
from all over India, for purposes of trade. The other two 


1 Yule’s Marco Polo : New Edn. by H. Cordier II. 332-8. 

H. Cordier in his new work ‘New Light on Ser Marco Polo ’has an 
additional note on this on p. 112. Quoting from Chau Jua Kua a passage 
extracted in Ma Tuan-lin and the Sung-shi, he states the Chola capital was 
five li distant from the sea, though the latter have 5,000 in place of five 
He adopts Yule’s suggestion that Kaveripatam, the ‘ Pattanam ’ par excel¬ 
lence of the Coromandal Coast, and at one of the mouths of the Kaveri, 
was the then Chola capital. Kaveripatam is not mentioned in any of the large 
number of the inscriptions of the time known to me ; nor have I come across 
any reference to it in the literature of the period. If ‘ all figures connected 
with Chu-lien in Chinese accounts are inexplicably exaggerated,’ and if a 
‘ Pattanam ’ was the Chola capital, Gangaikonda-pattanam, already referred 
to on p. 56 must be the city meant. There is a reference, in another Chinese 
authority (ibid p. 114) to Pa-tan where there was a stupa. This undoubtedly 
refers to Negapatam, and would justify my conclusion that there were 
several ports referred to by this abbreviated designation. 
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stand in some geographical relation with this one. The 
words would stand, the port and the upper port, the term 
pattinam meaning port. I believe the port on what is the 
island now is called Ramesvara Pattinam, sometimes also 
Pattinam merely, but at the time of Marco Polo there was 
another great port on the inner side of the Gulf of Mannar, 
the ruins of which are now known as Periya Pattanam. In 
the wars of Parakrama Bahu in favour of one of the 
Pandyan princes, and against his brother, he is supposed 
to have taken on the mainland and in the peninsula, a 
village called Kundukala and having fortified it with three 
circuits of walls and twelve gates, called it Parakrama- 
pattanam, equi-distant from either sea. A little way to the 
south and on the coast lie the vast ruins of a city called 
Periya Pattanam (large port or city) in the Ramnad 
Zamindari, already referred to above, where till recently 
people picked up coins and antiquities of sorts, and I am 
informed, a considerable portion of the ground plan of the 
city could still be traced at low water. Any one of these 
three places might do, and that is the place where one 
would expect a boat sailing from Ceylon to land, having 
regard in particular to the fact that the port of embarkation 
at the time seems to have been Puttalam (Bathelar) in 
Ceylon, the Bhattala of I bn Batuta; and the distance 
would be perhaps about sixty miles, a little more or less. 
We are bound to look for Fitan in that locality as the Mali 
Fitan seems certainly to be Devi Pattanam about ten miles 
north of the town of Ramnad, but on the northern side of 
the island of Ramesvaram. A medieval map is said to 
mark Mali Fatan in or about the locality. 1 For the mere 
name Pattanam there are any number along the coast, more 
than twenty along the Tanjore coast; of which, at the time 
to which we are referring, the very town of Topputturai, 


1 SeeJ.R.A . S.IV. (N.S.) p. 345 ££. 
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as it is known at present, was called Vlrasolan Pattanam „ 
not far was a Kulottunga-sola-pattanam set over against 
Tirutturaippundi. A little way to the north of it was 
Negapatam; Kaveripatam at the mouth of the Kaveri; 
Jayangondapattanam near the mouth of the Coleroon and 
so on. In the Palk Strait itself south of Topputtorai, there 
is Adirampattanam to begin with, the name may be a later 
one; there is Ammapattanam, there is Sundara Pandyan 
Pattanam itself, and any number of pattanams like that. 
Battelar, which according to Marco Polo is the place where 
the ships collect before going on a pearl fishing expedition 
seems much rather to refer to a port on the continent than 
to one in Ceylon. We have a port in the peninsula near 
Mandapam which goes by the name Vedalai now, and it is 
just on the southern shore of the peninsula, and at the 
head of the Gulf of Mannar, a convenient starting point 
for the fisher-folk. There is a harbour to the east of it 
that is called Tonitturai even now, apparently the place 
where boats assembled on their fishing expeditions for 
pearls. 

After describing the prosperity of the country under the 
rule of the Pandya, and referring to the horse trade of the 
locality he proceeds to describe Mailapur and St. Thomas’ 
Mount, and apparently proceeds further northwards as he 
says ‘when you leave Ma’bar and go.about a thousand 
miles in a northerly direction you come to the kingdom of 
Mutfili (or Mosul). This was formerly under the rule of a 
king, and since his death, some forty years before it had 
been under his queen, a lady of much discretion, who for 
the great love she bore to him never would marry another 
husband. And I can assure you during all that space of 
forty years she had administered her realm as well as ever 
her husband did, or better. And as she was a lover of 
justice, of equity, and of peace, she was more beloved by 
those of her kingdom than ever was lady or lord of theirs 
9 
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ore. ’ 1 He then proceeds to describe the diamond 
mines and recounts the famous story and the fabulous ways 
in which diamonds were got. ‘ In this kingdom also are 
made according to him, ‘ the best and most delicate 
buckrams, and those of the highest price; in sooth they 
look like 1 tissue of spiders* web!! There is no king nor 
queen in the world but might be glad to wear them.* 

We have referred above to his description of the Port of 
Kayal, and quoted his statement that 4 Asciar ’ was the 
eldest of the five brothers. This we have already stated was 
the Pandya king Kulasekhara who ruled from A.D. 1268 to 
1312 almost. We have inscriptions of this monarch in the 
Chola capital Gangaigondasolapuram, in the capital Madura 
itself, and in the Tinnevelly district as far south as Alvar 
Tirunagan, so that the statement that he is the supreme 
monarch is quite correct, and the Sundara Pandya that 
Marco Polo refers to must be the predecessor of the name 
who died in A.D. 1292, or the prince brother or nephew in 
charge of the coast district of Ramnad and the neighbour¬ 
hood which Marco Polo must have touched in the course of 
his voyage. 

The Coromandal Coast of Marco Polo .—From these 
various statements of Marco Polo we find that the Coro¬ 
mandal coast from the farthest south to the mouths of the 
Krishna, which were in some respects the limit of naviga¬ 
tion, was ruled over by two dynasties of kings only ; the 
Pandyas perhaps over the greater portion of the coast in 
the south, and the queen of the Kakatlyas in the north. At 
the time that Marco Polo was in this part of his voyage, 
queen Rudramba of the Kakatlyas must just have abdicated 
in favour of her grandson Pratapa Rudra II, the last great 
king of the Kakatlya dynasty who came to the throne in 
A.D. 1291-2, and in whose reign Telingana, his kingdom, 


1 Marco Polo Opus Cit., pp. 359-60. 
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was reduced to subordination by the Muhammadans. The 
south was under a powerful king also, that is, Maravarman 
Kulasekhara I, who had a long reign of forty-four years, begin¬ 
ning with a.d. 1268 and reaching up to almost a.d. 1311. 
The territory of the former occupied the coast from almost 
the frontier of Ganjam up to the mouth of the northern 
Pennar and extended into the interior, north and south, 
across the middle of the present day Nizam’s dominions. 
The region extending south from there to Cape Comorin 
and perhaps even farther west, was the territory of the 
Pandya, which at the time included the great bulk of the 
Chola kingdom. Its boundary was wide enough to 
include the district of Salem and part of Coimbatore 
extending south along the Western Ghats to the Cape. The 
northern frontier was uncertain. The conquests they made 
up to Nellore seem not to have been made permanently at all 
so that we might roughly demarcate the boundary between 
the Pandyas and the Hoysalas along a line drawn from 
Trichinopoly to Tiruvannamalai and Villupuram along the 
road from Madura to Madras. On the other side of this 
line extended into the interior the territory of the Hoysalas, 
which under the greatest of their rulers Vlra Somesvara, 
reached northwards as far as the frontiers of the Krishna, 
perhaps even a little beyond. The existence of a record of 
Somesvara in Pandharpur may, it is just possible, be held 
to indicate that his actual rule extended so far north. 

The Hoysala Empire in the Period .—About the time to 
which we have come the Hoysala empire had for. near 
forty years remained divided into two kingdoms. Somes¬ 
vara had associated with himself, since A.D. 1254-5 his son 
Vlra Ramanatha, who succeeded him in the southern divi¬ 
sion of the empire. His alternative capitals were Kaiinanur 
near Srirangam, and Kundani in the northern frontier of 
the Salem district; the territory above the ghats was ruled 
by his half-brother Vlra Narasimha III. Vlra Ramanatha 





died about A.D. 1293, and a son by name Vira Visvanatha 
ruled only for three years, perhaps four. Vira Narasimha 
died almost about the same time as Ramanatha, and was 
succeeded by his son Vira Ballaja III in whom, in the early 
years of the last decade of the thirteenth century, the 
Hoysala empire again united. He maintained the three 
capitals at the three strategic points of the empire, namely, 
Halebld in the north or north-west, Kundani in the middle 
keeping communication with the country below, and Kan- 
nanur in the south, with Tiruvannamalai as an alternative. 
The country immediately north of the Hoysalas and west of 
the Kakatlyas on the southern side of the Vindhya mountains 
was under the dynasty of the Yadavas of Devagiri with 
their capital at Devagiri. This was the political division of 
the south whdn the Muhammadans made the first irruption 
into the Dekhan under Alau-d-din Khilji in A.D. 1296. 

The four kingdoms of the Peninsula .—India south of the 
Vindhyas in the last decade of the thirteenth century and 
the first of the fourteenth was thus divided into four well- 
marked kingdoms. The first was, as was stated above, the 
Yadava kingdom of Devagiri with its Capital at Devagiri 
(Deogir). It was ruled by the last great Yadava, Rama- 
chandra, who ascended the throne in A.D. 1271 and ruled till 
some time in a.d. 1309-10. The eastern half of the Dekhan 
and the Telingana coast was under Queen Rudramba of the 
Kakatlya dynasty with Capital at Warangal in the Nizam’s 
Dominions. Sometime in A.D. 1291 she raised her grandson 
Pratapa Rudra to the throne and retired. Pratapa Rudra 
ruled from A.D. 1291 to A.D. 1328- The frontier of these 
two kingdoms came to almost a line drawn from Goa, or a 
little north, to the mouth of the northern Pennar, some¬ 
where to the east of Nellore. The whole country south of 
this was divided along a diagonal line say from Chidam¬ 
baram or Cuddalore, along the main roads of traffic to 
Tiruvannamalai and Kundani getting into the tableland a 





little way north of Hosur and from there to the Krishna, 
along eastern Mysore. The line proceeded further west 
along the mountains right down the Palghat gap to the sea. 
All north of the first line roughly belonged to the Hoysalas 
and all south to the Pandyas ; the more open country along 
the coast right up to Nellore on the great Madura-Madras 
road, was a debatable frontier between these two powers. 
The last great ruler of the united Hoysala empire was Vlra 
Ballala III who succeeded his father Narasimha III in a.d. 
1291-2 and ruled till his death in a.d. 1342. He was 
succeeded by a son Ballala IV, who perhaps ruled for three 
years more. All through this period the kingdom of the 
Pandyas in the south was held by a remarkably gifted ruler 
who gave the country peace and prosperity. This was 
Maravarman Kulasekhara I, whose forty-fourth year we have 
records of. He ascended the throne in A.D* 1268 and ruled 
till sometime in A.D. 1311-2. The dissensions between 
his two sons brought in the Muhammadan intervention 
which took the form of the first Muhammadan invasion of 
the south. 

Muhammadans in the Pdndya country .—It was not the 
Muhammadan invasions from the north that brought the 
Muhammadans into this country for the first time. Muham¬ 
madan intercourse with the west coast of India seems to 
have begun much earlier; and we have considerable evidence 
of pre-Mussalman trade of the Arabs and other people with it. 
Arab settlements, after the introduction of Muhammadanism, 
were made in several places on the coast whose principal 
object was merely trade, for which the Hindu states of 
the interior apparently gave all facilities. The piratical 
character of the West Coast appears to have made the coast 
of the Konkan except for the northern ports of Kambay an<J 
Broach, as far down as Bombay undesirable for these foreign 
traders, possibly along with the dangers of getting close 
to the shore in the monsoon weather. There was besides 
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the peculiar custom of the land that vessels driven ashore 
by stress of weather became the property of the authorities 
of the port into which it happened to be driven. 1 The 
governments of the east coast on the contrary seem to have 
pursued a more enlightened policy as the charters to the 
oversea traders of the Kakatlya Ganapati and the Reddi 
Chief Verna indicate. Under these charters traders were 
not only relieved from this disability, but were also offered 
special advantages by way of excuse from all port dues 
excepting the customs duties (Kupasulka). 2 It is this that 
made the eastern ports such welcome places to foreign 
merchants from China and the east on the one side, and 
the western traders on the other. Hence the name Ma’bar 
(Arabic for passage) for the Coromandal coast. The same 
policy seems to have been adopted by the rulers of the 
Malabar coast also as far north as Canara. Hence at the 
time that we have come to, that is about A.D. 1290, there 
were a number of flourishing ports on the east coast, 
of which the principal ones were Motupalli in the Kakatlya 
dominions in the north near the mouth of the Krishna, and 
the well-sheltered port at the mouth of the Tamaraparani in 
the Gulf of Mannar in the south, called Kayal, not far from 
the far famed Korkai (Kolkhoi of the classical geographers). 
Of a number of trade settlements, enjoying the special 
protection of the rulers, that probably were in existence in 
all these ports there was one in Kayal which has come in 
for prominent mention. This was the agency established 
at Kayal by an Arab chieftain who is described by the 
Muhammadan historians as Maliku-l-Islam Jamalu-d-din 
ruler of Kis, and later the farmer-general of Fars. Such 
an agency was required because of the vast trade in 
horses. According to Wassaff, about this time as many as 

1 Yule’s Marco Polo : II. 386 and note 4 to the chapter- Ibn. Batutah : 
note below. 

2 Ep. Rep. 1910, Secs. 45 and 61. 
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10,000 horses were imported into Kayal and other ports of 
India of which 1,400 were to be of Jamalu-d-din’s own 
breed. The average cost of each horse was 220 dinars of 
4 red gold ’. The cost even of those that died on the way 
was paid by the Pandya king for whom they were imported. 
Jamalu-d-din’s agent was a brother as it seems, Takiu-d-din 
Abdur-Rahman, son of Muhammadu-t-Thaibi described as 
Marzaban (Margrave). This agent had his head-quarters at 
Kayal, and had the other ports of Fitan and Mali Fitan 
also under his control. This description means that he was 
the agent general for the import trade of the Arabs in this 
part of the country, as according to the same authority the 
trade of this region in those days was very great, both in 
volume and value. In the words of Wassaf, ‘Ma’bar ex¬ 
tends in length from Kulam to Nilawar (Nellore) nearly 
three hundred parasangs along the sea-coast, and in the 
language of that country the king is called Dewar , which 
signifies the lord of empire. The curiosities of Chin and 
Machin, and the products of Hind and Sind, laden on 
large ships (which they call junks) 1 sailing like mountains 
with the wings of winds on the surface of the water, always 
arrived there. The wealth of the islands of the Persian 
Gulf in particular and in part the beauty and adornments 
of other countries, from 4 Irak and Khurasan as far as Rum 
and Europe, are derived from Ma’bar, which is so situated 
as to be the key of Hind.’ 2 This description is supported 
in full by what Marco Polo has to say of the eastern ports 

1 At Surat they excel in the art of ship-building. Their bottoms and 
sides are composed of planks let into one another, in the nature, as I 
apprehend, of what is called rabbet-work, so that the beams are impenetra¬ 
ble. They have also a peculiar way of preserving their ships’ bottoms, by 
occasionally rubbing into them an oil they call wood-oil, which the planks 
imbibe. ‘ There would be no exaggeration in asserting that they (the 
natives) build incomparably the best ships in the world for duration, and 
that of any size, even to a thousand tons and upwards. It is not uncommon 
for one of them to last a century.’ Grose, Voyage to the East Indies , 
vol. i, pp. 107-8 (a.d. 1750-64). 

2 Elliot, iii. 32. 
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both of Kayal and of Motupalli. It was from one of these 
ports that an embassy went to China sometime about a.d. 
1297 under Fakhru-d-din Ahamad bin-Ibrahim-ut-Thaibi. 
This ambassador was the son of Jamalu-d-din. He return¬ 
ed after a stay of four years in China and died on board 
when two days distant from Ma’bar about the end of a.h. 704 
(a.d. 1305). ‘ His tomb is in Ma’bar, near that of his 

uncle,’ the Marzaban, who died two years before. It seems 
likely there were other settlements of these Muhammadans 
even in the interior of the country. In the course of his 
description of the campaign of Malik Kafur in the Tamil 
country, Amir Khusru says ‘ Thither (to Kandur) the Malik 
pursued the ‘ yellow-faced Bir ’, and at Kandur was joined 
by some Mussalmans who had been subjects of the Hindus, 
now no longer able to offer them protection. They were 
half Hindus, and were not strict in their religious observ¬ 
ance, but, ‘ as they could repeat the Kalima (the Confession 
of Faith of the Muhammadans), the Malik of Islam spared 
their lives. Though they were worthy of death, yet as 
they were Mussalmans, they were pardoned.’ 1 This shows 
that at Kandur, which I have identified with Kannanur, 
near Srlrangam, there was a settlement of Muhammadans 
quite different from the northern Mussalmans, who came 
along with the invaders. Ibn Batuta’s statement that Vlra 
Ballala had a contingent of 20,000 Muhammadans in his 
army, though made up of slaves and prisoners of war, would 
seem quite probable as he had a number of Muhammadan 
settlements on the west coast under his government, among 
whom the leading one at Honaw^ar owed allegiance to his 
Viceroy Hariyappa Odayar (Horaib), the Harihara I of 
.Vijianagar history. It seems thus clear that the Muham¬ 
madans of South India have a history anterior to the inva¬ 
sions from the north. 


1 Elliot, iii. 90. 
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Takiu-d-din Abdur Rahman, who is described as Wazir 
and Marzaban in Ma’bar and who died in A.D. 1303, was suc¬ 
ceeded by his son Siraju-d-din and by his grandson Nizamu- 
d-din in succession in the same position as the principal 
farmers-general of the customs of the Pandyan coast. It 
must be remembered that these were Arabs by descent. 
The position of Wazir or Chief minister ascribed to these 
Arabs is not confirmed by any Indian evidence so far, 
though it is quite likely, from the important positions these 
occupied, that they exercised considerable influence in the 
councils of the Pandya rulers at the time. There is some 
confusion in Wassaf’s account as copied by Rashidu-d-din, 
as he has introduced another Jamalu-d-din, his informant 
Shaik Jamalu-d-din. It is likely this was not the only 
family that was settled in official positions of importance 
in the courts. The probabilities are, on the contrary, that 
there were a larger number of these settlements in the 
various important ports of trade, and it is these that became 
the nuclei of various Muhammadan settlements of Arabic 
character in all the sea-port towns of this coast, as well as 
that of Malabar, giving rise to various communities of 
mixed descent. These had neither part nor lot with the 
Muhammadan invaders of the north who carried fire and 
sword through the country in the course of their first in¬ 
vasions of the south. These too stood on occasions to 
suffer'quite as much as the other inhabitants of the country 
as we have an instance of such suffering on record in con¬ 
nection with Khusru Khan’s invasion of this region. 
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MUHAMMADAN INVASIONS OF THE DEKHAN 

The First Invasion due to an accident .—Sometimes great 
revolutions happen in the history of empires by accident, 
and the first invasion of the Dekhan may well be brought 
under the category of accidents. During one of the Mameluk 
revolutions that took place in Delhi, a Khilji high official, 
one of the slaves of the masterful Ghiyasu-d-din Balban 
raised himself to the throne. He was an old man remark¬ 
able alike for bravery and clemency. He came to the 
throne with three grown-up sons, one of whom at least was 
a warrior of reputation like the father. He had two 
nephews, sons of a brother, of whom the elder was a daring 
unscrupulous man of high ambitions. These nephews had 
married, each of them a daughter of the Sultan. Of these 
two ladies, the elder one was apparently a proud and 
indiscreet person, and conducted herself in such a way as 
to make her ambitious husband feel his position intolerable. 
Her mother the Malika-i-Jahan had great influence over the 
king, and as our Muhammadan authorities state, encouraged 
her daughter in her proud bearing towards her husband. 
So long as the young man was at court, he kept his pride 
under control. A chance came early for him however, to 
go out to a governorship as the result of a rebellion which 
was successfully put down. He took the opportunity of 
the remoteness of his head-quarters from court to mature 
his plans to carry himself to a higher position than that of 
a governor, and to teach the proud princess, his wife, a 
lesson. Gratitude to an uncle who brought him up like a 
father, gave him one of his daughter’s in marriage and 
promoted him to offices and positions of trust, did not come 
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in the way of his ambition. The one essential required for 
the fulfilment of this was money. He had not much chance 
of raising it in his own province unobserved by the agents 
of the court and the sovereign himself. He therefore cast 
longing eyes across the mountains, and made use of an 
occasion when he conducted an expedition to Bhilsa, to 
make the requisite enquiries and satisfy himself as to the 
wealth that was to be got by an invasion of the Dekhan. 
That was how the first invasion came about. 

The Khiljis .—The uncle monarch Jalau-d-din and his 
ambitious nephew Alau-d-din both alike belonged to the new 
dynasty of the Khiljis, which held away over Delhi and 
Hindustan during the last decade of the thirteenth and the 
first score of years of the following century. These were a 
people who were Turks ; but having been long settled in 
Afghanistan, first round Herat and then further eastward, 
they became so assimilated to the populations of the locality 
that they were taken to be more Afghans than Turks. 
After the rule of Ghiyasu-d-din Balban, whose masterful 
rule left no man of dominant ability or position in the 
state, the feeble and dissolute character of his successor 
made orderly administration impossible. In the course of 
the struggle for power, a man of military ability with a 
distant governorship certainly came up, and this was Jalalu- 
d-din Feroz, the leader of the Khiljis, whose genius for war 
gave him a considerable following. The dissolute youth 
who nominally occupied the throne was literally 4 kicked 
out of existence.’ Jalalu-d-din Feroz succeeded to the 
throne in A.D. 1290. In the early distribution of the 
offices, which usually followed a new succession, the names 
of his three sons figure prominently as also his two nephews 
Alau-d-din and Almas Beg. For about a year Alau-d-din 
was at Court, but the rebellion, in Karra and Oudh, 
of Chajju, a nephew of Ghiyasu-d-din Balban gave the 
opportunity for the preferment of Alau-d-din. Alau-d-din 
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was appointed Governor of Karra first of all, to which was 
later added Allahabad. In his new government he was 
joined by a number of the rebels whom Jalalu-d-din with 
great, perhaps unwise, clemency pardoned. Alau-d-din’s 
government became thereafter the head-quarters of intrigue 
against the good monarch, his uncle. Any access of grati¬ 
tude was made impossible by the constant irritation that 
he had from the conduct of his proud wife. He had, there¬ 
fore, formed his plans for conducting an expedition against 
the Dekhan without the knowledge of his uncle. 

Sinews of war needed to prosecute the higher ambitions 
of Alau-d-din .—It would be unusual for a man who 
cherished ambitions to occupy the throne of Delhi to 
complicate his position by a distant invasion at the same 
time. Alau-d-din’s idea in the distant invasion was not 
exactly conquest or addition to the empire. In this instance 
there was absolutely nothing of either. His object was 
chiefly plunder, and plunder of a neighbouring Mussalman 
governor had no chance whatever of being overlooked at 
court. The invasion of a Hindu kingdom on the otherside 
of the Vindhya Mountains, where no Muhammadan had yet 
set foot appealed to the ambitions of the knight-errant, 
if there was any in him ; but the chief motive was money 
to provide himself with the wherewithal for the purpose of 
carrying his ultimate ambition through, of occupying the 
throne at Delhi. This ambition seems to have been clearly 
formed in his mind and received considerable encourage¬ 
ment from those about him at the time. The court was 
not without some knowledge of his ambition, but the good 
Sultan could not be brought to think ill of his nephew 
son-in-law who had made effective use of his younger 
brother at court to counteract the honest efforts of the 
ministers to awaken the suspicions of the Sultan. 

Deogir the objective. —While in Bhilsa conducting an 
expedition for the Sultan, Alau-d-din made enquiries, and 
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found that across the mountains lay the powerful kingdom 
of Maharashtra with its capital at Deogir. He also had 
definite information that the last ruler Ramachandra had 
been on the throne for some considerable time already, and 
had accumulated vast wealth ; and, what was more impor¬ 
tant for his purpose, that at the time that he had made his 
plans, the main army of Ramachandra, Ram Deo as the 
Muhammadan historians call him, had been led southwards 
towards the Hoysala frontier by his eldest son Shankar Deo. 
Alau-d-din therefore obtained permission of the court to 
undertake a punitive expedition against Chanderi, the Hindu 
chieftain of which, according to him, had grown proud of 
his wealth and declined submission to his government. 
The permission of course was easily granted and Alau-d-din 
went as far as Chanderi publicly, and therefrom made 
arrangements that no information of his movements should 
reach head-quarters. He marched at the head of 8,000 
chosen horse and made a dash from Chanderi to Elichpur 
across the mountains and not far from the frontiers of the 
kingdom of Ram Deo. 1 After a much-needed halt for rest 
at Elichpur he proceeded to Ghati Lajura, 2 about twelve 
miles from Deogir, without meeting any opposition. He 
was cleverly giving it out on his march that he was going 
towards Rajamundri to take service with the Raja there as 
he was far from being satisfied with his uncle’s treatment 
of him. Deogir happened to be denuded of its troops at 
the time as Shankar Deo had ‘ gone southwards at the head 
of his army on pilgrimage.’ When information reached 
Deogir that Alau-d-din was at Ghati-Lajura, Ram Deo 
collected together such forces as he could and sent about 
two or three thousand men to oppose the further advance 
of the Muhammadan army. Alau-d-din overpowered this 
small force easily and sent it in hasty retreat into the 




1 Elliot, vol. iii, p. 149-50. 


2 Lasur as it is otherwise called. 
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capital, himself following in hot pursuit. The Raja threw 
himself into the citadel, which was then undefended even 
by a ditch. The garrison had not adequate provision to 
stand a siege. At this time a caravan of bags which 
merchants were bringing from the Konkan happened to be 
abandoned at the approach of the enemy, and these were 
laid hold of and put into the fort in the belief that they 
contained grain. Having received this welcome supply 
Ram Deo determined to stand a siege. In the meanwhile, 
Alau-d-din’s troops entered the town, captured the Brahmans 
and the principal merchants of Deogir, and plundered the 
city. In the course of these operations Alau-d-din adopted 
the clever ruse of circulating a rumour that his was but 
the advance-guard of the main army of 20,000 horse follow¬ 
ing him. On hearing this Ram Deo considered it prudent 
to come to terms, and on his side commissioned agents to 
make Alau-d-din understand that it was time that his son 
should return at the head of the whole army of Deogir, and 
that it would be prudent for Alau-d-din to accept such 
terms as he offered. He also pointed out to him the dangers 
of a retreat in the face of a hostile force, as his retreat 
would lie through Khandesh, Malva and Gondwana, the 
Rajas of which would certainly cut off his retreat. Alau-d- 
din understood the dangers of his position better than Ram 
Deo, and agreed to depart from Deogir in a fortnight if 
Ram Deo guaranteed to him a ‘ ransom of fifty maunds of 
gold, seven maunds of pearls and some valuable stuffs in 
addition to forty elephants, some thousands of horses and 
the plunder which he had already collected from the city.’ 
In the meantime Shankar Deo hearing of the approach of 
the Muhammadans returned to the city by forced marches. 
Ram Deo sent word to him of the conclusion of the treaty, 
ordering him at the same time not to attack ‘ the Turks.’ 
The prince, however, finding that his army was twice as 
strong as that of the Muhammadans, disregarded the father’s 
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orders, threatened to annihilate the Muhammadan army 
unless Alau-d-din restored all the plunder that he had 
taken, and left the kingdom immediately. Alau-d-din dis¬ 
graced the messengers by parading them through the camp 
with their faces blackened, and prepared to fight Shankar 
Deo. He detached one thousand of his men under Malik 
Nasrat, and left him to watch the fort. With the remainder 
he fell upon the forces of Shankar Deo. After a fierce 
contest the Muhammadans were hurled back, and were 
about to retire when Nasarat Khan left the fort without 
orders and joined the army. The arrival of this new force 
was mistaken by Shankar Deo’s army for the main Muham¬ 
madan army of 20,000 which Alau-d-din gave out was 
approaching. In an alarm the army broke and fled. Alau- 
d-din now returned quietly and pressed on the siege of the 
citadel, putting a number of captives to death and parading 
the more respectable among them in chains before the 
fortress. Ram Deo resolved to stand the siege, but dis¬ 
covered, on opening the sacks of the new supply putin, 
that they contained salt not grain. Finding it impossible 
to stand the siege much longer he again opened negotiations. 
Alau-d-din took advantage of the situation as he inferred 
that the position of Ram Deo must be bad indeed to ask 
for terms again. Charging the Hindus with breach of faith 
he insisted upon far heavier terms, and, if Ferishta is to be 
believed, exacted from them a ‘ ransom of 600 maunds of 
gold, seven maunds of pearls, two maunds of other jewels, 
thousand maunds of silver, and an yearly tribute of the 
revenues of the Elichpur province.’ With the wealth thus 
collected he returned to his own province of Karra. The 
invasion not only provided Alau-d-din with the much-need¬ 
ed sinews of war for the time, but it also opened the way 
to the Dekhan and South India for the Muhammadans. 

The wealth of the Dekhan too tempting to an enterpris¬ 
ing adventurer.— Ever since Alau-d-din reached Elichpur, 



the court at Delhi had no information about him, and it 
was not till Alau-d-din had completed his work in Deogir 
and was about to return that rumours reached head-quarters 
that he had had a victorious campaign in Deogir, and was 
about to return with enormous booty in the shape of gold 
and elephants. When information of this reached Jalalu- 
d-din, it naturally created suspicion which was only con¬ 
firmed by successive arrivals of further news as to the 
movements of Alau-d-din. 

Honest counsels were not wanting at court. Alau-d-din’s 
ambition was known to several, who also understood that 
it was the want of gold that kept him from prosecuting his 
ambition. Ahmad Chap, the faithful Chamberlain of the 
Sultan, offered the piece of advice that ‘ Elephants and 
wealth when held in great abundance are the causes of 
much strife ; whoever acquires them becomes so intoxicated 
that he does not know his hands from his feet. Alau-d-din 
is surrounded by many of the rebels and insurgents who 
supported Malik Chhaju. He has gone into a foreign land, 
without leave, has fought battles and won treasure. The 
wise have said “ money and strife, strife and money ”, that is, 
the two things are allied to each other. My opinion is that 
we should march with all haste towards Chanderi to meet 
Alau-d-din and intercept his return. When he finds the 
Sultan’s army in the way, he must necessarily present all 
his spoils to the throne whether he likes it or not. The 
Sultan then can take the silver and gold, the jewels and 
pearls, the elephants and horses, and leave the other booty 
to him and his soldiers. His territories also should be 
increased, and he should be carried in honour to Delhi.’ 
Sounder advice in the circumstances, it would be hard to 
find ; but the Sultan neglected it with the reflection ‘ what 
have I done to Alau-d-din that he should turn away from me, 
and not present the spoils ? ’ He went much farther and 
accepted the treacherous counsel of a creature of Alau-d-din 
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at court. Alau-d-din was able safely to return to his head¬ 
quarters, and slowly worked the confiding Sultan to consent 
to pay him a visit at Karra, where, under circumstances of 
peculiar atrocity, the old Sultan was murdered under his 
very 'eyes without Alau-d-din raising his little finger to 
defend his guest; nor did he exhibit the slightest contrition 
when the deed had been done. The Sultan was Alau-d-din’s 
guest having discarded all his attendants, and was practi¬ 
cally murdered in the arms of Alau-d-din. 

The murder of the good uncle did not make the way to 
the throne quite open to Alau-d-din. Jalalu-d-din’s eldest 
son had died, and the second son was Arkali-Khan, who 
was then Governor of Multan. He was a soldier of great 
reputation at the time, and had already done splendid 
service under his father. Had he been put forward in 
succession to the late Sultan, Alau-d-din would have found 
his position difficult, nay impossible almost, but the 
evil genius of the late Sultan in the person of the queen 
Malika-i-Jahan put up the third son Ruknu-d-din Ibrahim 
in preference to his elder brother, and thus lost the support 
of the more powerful among the nobles who would gladly 
have supported the cause of Arkali Khan. Alau-d-din 
found his opportunity now, made the very best use of it, 
and applied the Dekhan gold to pave his way to the throne. 
‘ He rejoiced over the absence of Arkali-Khan and set off 
for Delhi at once in the midst of the rains, although they 
were more heavy than any one could remember. Scattering 
gold and collecting followers, he reached the Jamna. He 
then won over the Maliks and Amirs by a large outlay of 
money, and those unworthy men greedy for the gold of the 
deceased and caring nothing for loyalty or treachery, desert¬ 
ed the Malika-i-Jahan and Ruknu-d-din and joined Alau- 
d-din.’ . . . ‘ Five months after the death of Jalalu-d-din at 
Karra, Alau-d-din arrived at Delhi and ascended the throne. 
He scattered so much gold about that the faithless people 
11 


easily forgot the murder of the late Sultan and rejoiced over 
his accession. His gold also induced the nobles to desert 
the sons of their benefactor and to support him.’ 1 About 
the same transaction Ferishta makes similar reflections. 
* He commenced his reign by splendid shows, and ‘grand 
festivals, and encouraged every description of gaiety, which 
so pleased the unthinking rabble that they soon lost all 
memory of their former king, and of the horrid scene which 
had placed the present one on the throne. He who ought 
to have been viewed with detestation , became the object of 
admiration to those who coidd not see the blackness of his 
deeds through the splendour of his munificence .* 

An essential need of Alau-d-din's reign to keep the Mughals 
out of India .—Having thus successfully paved his way to 
the throne with blood and gold, Alau-d-din naturally had 
to fear plots against him from those in positions similar to 
that which he occupied at his uncle’s court. There was 
further the probability of trouble in the subordinate govern¬ 
ments of the kingdom of Delhi particularly as the succession 
was irregular. To add to these two, the Mughals who 
began to appear on the north-western frontier early in 
the century kept hanging like a cloud over the frontier and 
had to be kept out of it at all costs. He proceeded there¬ 
fore to suppress revolts in the interior, and put the frontier 
in a footing to oppose possible incursions of the Mughals. 
Having done this preliminary he was able to defeat the 
Mughals. A ruler of ordinary ability in his position would 
have given himself up to ease and pleasure having so far 
succeeded in putting down disturbances, but Alau-d-din 
was not a man of ordinary ability. He knew that defeating 
the Mughals for once did not mean the suppression of tKe 
Moghul trouble, and his work therefore lay in providing 
efficiently for the permanent defence of the north-western 


1 Elliott, vol. iii, p. 157. 



frontier on the one side, and the maintenance of peace by 
suppressing rebellions and disturbances in the country as 
necessary thereto. To effect both these objects, the prime 
necessity was what would be called a standing army of 
sufficient strength in a high state of efficiency. Such a 
standing army, having regard to the numbers in which 
the Mughals invaded India, should of necessity have been 
large and we need not be surprised at the statement of 
Wassaf that he maintained in very efficient condition an 
army of 475,000 soldiers of all ^.rms.- 1 

His revenue system and the invasions of the Dekhan 
had the same object in view — money. —The maintenance 
of such a vast army implies an unfailing treasury, which 
could, according to the economics of those days, be kept 
well-filled only by heavy taxation supplemented by the 
plunder of other states. His revenue measures were so 
adopted as to make rebellion impossible either for the 
Musalman or for the Hindu, and the recognized principle 
of revenue assessment in his reign was that the actual ryot 
was left enough to carry him through till the next crop. 
Even so, the treasury could not meet the demands upon it. 
He therefore naturally had to look outside of his territory 
proper to eke out his revenues. There was a very good 
precedent in the invasion of Deogir. It was the plunder 
of Deogir that provided him with the resources to accom¬ 
plish the ambition of occupying the throne at Delhi. 
Deogir itself could be made to pay more, and there were 
other kingdoms besides, equally rich if not richer. Two 
alternatives would have presented themselves to a man of 
daring ambition like Alau-d-din, to conquer the kingdoms 
south of the Vindhyas and annex them to his empire, or to 

l ' At the present time the imperial army consists of 475,000 Muham¬ 
madan disciplined holy warriors, whose names are recorded by the imperial 
muster-master, and whose pay and rations are entered in the regulations of 
the deputy victualler,Elliott, vol. iii, p. 50. 




war against them to produce the impression of his power, 
and make them pay tribute to him so that he might draw 
from their well-filled treasury gold and treasure to the 
utmost of his need. It is to the credit of Alau-d-din that 
he considered it bad policy to go on extending his empire 
by adding territory at great distances, which would only 
mean so many distant centres for disturbance and rebellion. 
He therefore chose the other alternative of maintaining 
these states under the Hindus, who must have appeared to 
him, as in fact they were, capable of administering their 
kingdoms economically and keeping themselves well-pro¬ 
vided with treasure for any emergency. We shall see that 
his instructions to the^invadtng generals were explicitly on 
this understanding. 

Conquest of Gujarat .—In the early years of the reign of 
Alau-d-din, among various other expeditions that he sent 
out either against the Mughals or against states situated 
in the interior that rebelled against him, he had to send 
one against Gujarat. This expedition went under the 
command of Ulugh Khan and Nasrat Khan. Rai Karan, 
the ruler of Gujarat, was besieged in Nahrwala and after a 
month’s siege he escaped from the fortress which sur¬ 
rendered. Among the booty taken was Kamala Devi, the 
beautiful wife of the Rai. They proceeded further into 
Gujarat laid siege to Kambay and in the plunder there, 
they took a beautiful slave by name Kafur* These two 
persons Kamala Devi and Kafur attracted the fancy of 
Alau-d-din so much that he appropriated both of them to 
himself. He took the former •* who, for beauty, wit, and 
accomplishments was the flower of India * into his harem, 
where she rose to be his favourite. The other beautiful 
slave, Kafur, appealed to his fancy equally and began his 
official career with the king’s favour, which in the next few 
years raised him to the highest position in the state. These 
two persons each exercised the highest influence upon the 



Sultan. Kamala Devi, the ill-fated wife of perhaps an 
iniquitous husband, was pining away for the surviving one 
of her two little daughters with whom Rai Karan escaped 
from Nahrwala into the territories of Deogir. A demand 
was made for the surrender of the little girl Deval Devi, but 
the father declined to give her up. The mother would not 
take a refusal and an invasion was necessary to gain posses¬ 
sion of her. But for this one necessity, Alau-d-din at the 
close of the first decade of his reign could look upon his 
administration as a success and the following words of 
Barni may be regarded as exhibiting the actual position of 
affairs in regard to the Sultan :— 4 Wherever Sultan Alau-d- 
din looked around upon his territories, peace and order 
prevailed. His mind was free from all anxiety. The build¬ 
ing of the fort of Siri was completed, and it became a 
populous and flourishing place. Devoting his attention to 
political matters, he made ready his army for the destruction 
of the Rais and Zamindars of other lands, and for the 
acquisition of elephants and treasure from the princes of 
the south.’ 

Invasion of Deogir .—It was in these circumstances that 
the matter was brought home to the Sultan that Ram Deo 
of Deogir had neglected to pay his tribute for the last three 
years. Before the year A.D. 1300 Alau-d-din made two at¬ 
tempts to get into Telingana by the eastern route, but neither 
of them advanced beyond Jajnagar, 1 the capital of Orissa in 
those days. Ram Deo, of Deogir, who had been sending 
his yearly tribute regularly, took advantage of the disturb¬ 
ances in the first years of Alau-d-din’s rule and withheld 
the tribute. An expedition to punish this remissness and 
exact the much-needed tribute was necessary. A great 
expedition was therefore sent out under Malik Kafur, the 


1 This is apparently the place referred to as Sadinagar or Adinagar in 
inscriptions of Rajendra-Chola I, and corresponds to YayStinagar identified 
with Sirpur Binka on the Mahanadi by Pandit Hlra Lai, Ep. Ind., ix. No. 19. 
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most esteemed Muhammadan general of the time, Kwaja 
Haji being made second in command. Ein-ul-Mulk, 


Governor of Malva, and Alaf Khan, Governor of Gujarat, 
sent their troops to reinforce the invading army. This 
expedition was commissioned to take Deval Devi from Rai 
Karan, and send her over to Delhi. Rai Karan, who was 
paying the penalty for a bad act of his, had on a previous 
occasion declined to give his daughter in marriage to 
Shanker Deo, the son of Ram Deo of Deogir. Knowing 
the danger in which she was at the time and having had a 
renewal of that request from Shanker Deo, he agreed to 
send her over under an escort provided by Shanker Deo 
and commanded by his younger brother Bhim Deo. The 
expedition went into Gujarat defeated Rai Karan, but failed 
in the principal purpose of the expedition as Deval Devi 
had been for sometime on the march to Deogir. By an 
unfortunate accident, a body of three or four hundred of 
the army who went out on a holiday in the region of the 
Ajanta caves, met the escort, took the princess and sent 
her over to Delhi, thus fulfilling the first object of the 
expedition. Kafur’s expedition marched south to Deogir, 
laying waste the country on the way and round the city 
itself. Ram Deo sued for terms. Malik Kafur sent him 
to make his personal submission to Sultan Alau-d-din, who 
received him kindly and made him stay in Delhi for six 
months. At the end of this period he dismissed him with 
marks of honour, and gave him the title of ‘ Rai Raiyan ’ 
with ‘a red-canopy.’ According to Ferishta even the 
district of Nausari taken from Gujarat was given over to 
Ram Deo as a personal estate. Ram Deo continued to 
send his tribute regularly afterwards. This was in the 
year a.d. 1306 according to Ferishta, A.D. 1307 according 
to Amir Khusru, and A.D. 1308 according to Barni. 

Invasion of Warqngal .—The kind of treatment Alau- 
d-din accorded to Ram Deo would seem to be in strange 
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contrast to what perhaps would have been expected from 
Alau-d-din- Alau-d-din’s object in these various invasions 
of the Dekhan and the farther south appears to have gone 
no farther than making them the milch-cow for the gold 
that he was often much in need of for the efficient main¬ 
tenance of his army to keep Hindustan free from internal 
disturbance and invasion by the Mughals from outside. 
That this was actually his policy is clear from the instruc¬ 
tions he gave to Malik Kafur on the occasion of the expedi¬ 
tion against Warangal. In the words of Barni the Naib 
was to do his utmost to capture the fort of Warangal and 
overthrow Rai Rudra Deo (Laddar Deo). 4 If the Rai 
consented to surrender his treasure and jewels, elephants 
and horses, and also to send treasure and elephants in the 
following year, Malik Naib Kafur was to accept these terms 
and not press the Rai too hard. He was to come to an 
arrangement and retire without pushing matters too far, 
lest Rai Laddar Deo should get the better of him. If he 
could not do this he was, for the sake of his own name and 
fame, to bring the Rai with him to Delhi.’ The policy 
here adumbrated involves two essential conditions : (1) The 
ruler was to be defeated to make an impression of power, 
but the territory was not to be annexed as it would involve 
government from a distance, which would mean constant 
rebellion and war; (2) he was to be allowed to rule, but to 
be fairly fleeced of all his wealth and treasure, and even all 
the elephants, the most powerful arm of Indian armies in 
those days. These ought to be regarded very wise 
measures to attain the object he had in view. In the year 
a.d. 1309 Malik Kafur left with a force similar to that 
which he took with him in the previous year on an expedi¬ 
tion to Deogir. Accompanied in this expedition 4 by the 
royal red canopy, through the kindness of 44 the sun of 
sultans,” he departed towards the sea and Ma’bar.’ March¬ 
ing through uninhabitable - tracts, which in the graphic 




language of Amir Khusru are called ‘ the Razor-bridge of 
Hell * and crossing five rivers in the course of six days, the 
army arrived at last in Elichpur (Irijpur) called by the 
Muhammadans, Sultanpur. Proceeding from there they 
arrived at Kandahar where they spent the first fourteen days 
of the Ramzan. At Nilkanth} on the borders of Deogir 
which was the frontier town of Rai Rayan Ram Deo, the 
minister of Deogir, met the army and attended to their 
wants till they passed the frontiers of Deogir. Marching 
for sixteen days in what seems a south-eastern direction, 
they arrived at the fort of Sarbar (Sirpur), considered to be 
within the province of Telingana. The fort was set fire to 
and the inhabitants massacred. They marched further 
forward and in four more days arrived at a place called 
Kunarpal, very near Warangal. They took possession of 
Hanumakonda (An Makinda in Amir Khusru) wherefrom 
4 a ll the edifices and gardens of Warangal can be seen.’ 
Warangal was a double fortress; the inner wall was built 
of stone and the outer made of mud ‘ but so strong that a 
spear of steel could not pierce it; and if a ball from a 
western catapult were to strike against it, it would rebound 
like a nut with which children play.’ The fort was 
immediately laid siege to. Malik Kafur fixed his head¬ 
quarters a mile from the gate of Warangal and pitched 
his tents close together all round the fort. Every division 
of his army was allotted 1,200 yards of land round the fort, 
the entire circuit of the wall being according to the same 
authority 12,546 yards. Orders were issued also that every 
division of the army was to surround itself with a stockade 
wall. They were so well and so strongly constructed and 
entrenched £ that if fire had rained from Heaven their camp 
would have been unscathed.* A night attack upon the 
camp by Vinayak Deo (Banak Deo) was unsuccessful and 


1 Nalgund is too far east. Could this be Naldrug ? 
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was beaten back with great vigour, and ridges and redoubts 
were successfully built commanding the inside of the fort. 
They were able to effect a breach at last by battering down 
the walls over the length of about 100 cubits. A few other 
minor breaches also were made. As escalading was con¬ 
sidered too laborious an operation, it was resolved to make 
an attempt at taking the fort by storm. By a night attack 
three bastions of the outer wall were taken and occupied by 
the Musalmans. By persistent effort during the next three 
days, the besieging army got possession of the whole of the 
outer wall. They then began a vigorous attack on the 
stone bastions of the inner fortress. Rudra Deo thought 
it prudent to offer terms and sent his messengers offering 
payment of annual tribute and sending a golden image of 
himself with a golden chain round its neck in acknowledge¬ 
ment of his submission. The Naib demanded in- r6ply 
• everything that the Rai’s country produced from vege¬ 
tables to mines and animals.’ Rudra Deo agreed and 
surrendered the elephants, treasures and horses. ‘The 
Malik took the entire wealth of the Rai, which was brought, 
and threatened a general massacre, if it should be found that 
the Rai has reserved anything for himself/ An engage¬ 
ment was then entered into that the Rai should send Jizya 
annually to Delhi. Malik Kafur left Warangal with all his 
booty, ‘ a thousand camels groaned under the weight of the 
treasure/ in March 1310. He returned to Delhi by way of 
Deogir, Dhar and Jhain. 

From this it is clear that there were two convenient 
roads by which an army starting from Delhi could reach 
the Dekhan, one seems to be an eastern road coming down 
the western bank of the Jamna to Agra and possibly even 
Allahabad, proceeding by way of Chanderi along the main 
railway line from Allahabad to Hosangabad and breaking 
southwestwards from there across the Vindhya Mountains, 
which are much broken at the place southwestwards to 
12 
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Elichpur. The actual convenience of this route seems to 
have been that in spite of its being in certain parts the 
razor-bridge of hell ’ according to Amir Khusru, it avoided 
the Narbada in its lower course ; but when Malik Kafur 
returned he returned by another route equally well known 
and along another line of railway of the present day across 
the country of Malva, and through the less arid parts of 
Rajputana straight to Delhi. There was a high road 
leading from Deogir to Dhar and straight across from there, 
through the western margin of Rajputana to Delhi. 
Elichpur is a convenient centre from which to march south¬ 
ward upon Deogir or south and then south-east upon 
Warangal. As a matter of fact on the occasion that Malik 
Kafur invaded Warangal he did go to Kandahar, which is 
some way northwards of Bidar and proceeded to the 
frontier of the country of Telingana and thence to Kunarpal ; 
therefrom he marched a short distance and came within 
sight of Warangal. This line of march has to be borne in 
mind in connection with another line that Malik Kafur took 
from Deogir on his invasion of the farther south. 




LECTURE IV 


INVASIONS OF SOUTH INDIA UNDER THE KHALJIS 

Malik Kafur’s project for an invasion of Ma'bar for the 
same object , plunder .—According to Amir Khusru ‘ the 
Malik represented that on the coast of Ma’bar were 500 
elephants, larger than those which had been presented to 
the Sultan from Arangal, and that when he was engaged in 
the conquest of that place he had thought of possessing him¬ 
self of them and that now, as the wise determination of the 
king, he combined the extirpation of the idolaters with this 
object, he was more than ever rejoiced to enter on this 
grand enterprise.’ Amir Khusru makes it appear that 
having seen all the country from the hills of Ghazni to the 
mouths of the Ganges reduced to subjection and having 
effectively destroyed the prevalence of the ‘ Satanism ’ of 
the Hindus by the destruction of their temples and provid¬ 
ing in their stead places for the criers to prayers in monques, 
Alau-d-din was consumed with the idea of spreading the 
light of the Muhammadan religion in the Dekhan and 
South India. According to the same authority Ma’bar was 
so distant from the city of Delhi ‘ that a man travelling 
with all expedition could only reach it after a journey of 
twelve months,’ and there 1 the arrow of any holy warrior 
had not yet reached.’ Apart from this statement of Amir 
Khusru, the object of this expedition is made quite clear in 
what he puts in the mouth of Malik Kafur himself that 
what he actually coveted were the elephants of better breed, 
and, what went along with them of course, other items of 
wealth. Having in the two previous invasions brought 
both the Dekhan kingdoms, Deogir and Warangal under 
subjection there remained only two more in the farther 



south, the Hoysala kingdom of Dvarasamudra and the 
Pandya kingdom farther south again. The army left Delhi 
on the 24th of Jumada-1 Akhir, A.H. 710 (November a.d. 
1310), and marched by the bank of the Jamna and halted 
at Tankal for fourteen days. After taking the muster of the 
army at that place, they marched rapidly for twenty/one days 
when they arrived at Kanhun. A further march of seven¬ 
teen days brought them to Gur-Ganw (Gurgam). During 
these seventeen days Amir Khusru says they had to pass 
through the ghats and the road lay across heights and 
depths, where even elephants became nearly invisible. 
That was not .all, they had to pass three rivers of which the 
Narbada was the greatest, and the other two of about the 
same, size but smaller than the Narbada. At the end of this 
march the Raja of Telingana ^sent twenty-three powerful 
f elephants. „They remained at Gurgam for about twenty 
days,, taking a muster of the army and sending on the 
elephants in advance. According to Amir Khusru they 
marched on towards Gurgam and reached ultimately the 
river Tawi (Tapti). Having crossed it, they reached Deogir 
ori. the : thirteenth of Ramzan, apparently the same year. 
There, they . halted for preparations ‘ for extirpating Billal 
Deo and : other Deos (demons).’ Here the Rai Raiyan, 
Ram Depj true to his allegiance forwarded all the prepara¬ 
tions necessary for the equipment of the army ‘ to render it 
available for the extermination of rebels and the destruc¬ 
tion of Bir and Dhur Samundar.’ That was not all. The 
Rai Raiyan, who had already sent ahead his Dalavay .(Dalvi, 
Commander-in-Chief) Paras Deo (Parasuram Deo) ‘ to hold 
the gates of access to the Bir and Dhur Samundar ’ was 
directed by his master to see to the wants of the Muham¬ 
madan army. On the seventeenth of Ramzan, the army 
departed 4 from Imanabad Deogir to the Kharababad of 
Paras Deo Dalvi, in five stages, in which three Targe rivers 
were crossed,’ the three rivers being ‘ Sini, Godav.eriand 
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Birihur (Bhima).’ Then ‘after five days the army arrived 
at Bandri, in the country (Ikta) of Paras Deo Dalvi, who 
rendered all the assistance for the ultimate conquest of 
“ Bir Dhul and Bir Pandi.” ’ At Bandri, Malik Kafur stayed 
sometime to obtain information of the state of things in 
Ma’bar. According to Amir Khusru he was informed that 
there were two rulers in Ma’bar, of whom the elder was Bir 
Pandya and the younger Sundara Pandya who till then 
were friendly, but had gone to war against each other at the 
time. ‘ Billal Deo, the Rai of Dhur Samundar (Dvara¬ 
samudra), had marched down upon their cities with the 
object of plundering, but returned on hearing that the 
Muhammadan army was on the march.’ 

Invasion of Dvarasamudra .—On Sunday, the 22nd of 
Ramzan, Malik Kafur held a council of war. Apparently 
as a result of a resolution he took with him a select body of 
cavalry, and appeared before the fort of Dhur Samundar on 
the fifth of Shawwal ‘ after a difficult march of twelve days 
over hills and valleys and thorny forests.’ Seeing the 
destructive character of the invasion, the ruler VTra Ballaja 
III having ascertained the strength of the Muhammadan 
army sent agents to propose peace, though Vira Pandya 
had despatched an army to assist him. 1 Malik Kafur is 
stated to have sent the reply ‘ that he was sent with the 
object of converting him to Muhammadanism, or of making 
him zimmi (one who could enjoy the same political privi¬ 
leges as the Muhammadans on payment of Jiziya) and 
Subject to pay tax, or of slaying him, if neither of these 
terms were assented to.’ The Rai agreed to surrender all 
his property ‘ except his sacred thread ’ and on Friday the 
sixth of Shawwal, six elephants were sent accompanied by 
three plenipotentiaries. The next day some horses followed 
and on the Sunday following he is himself said to have 


- 1 Wassaf on p, 50 Elliott iii. 
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paid a visit to the Commander-in-Chief and surrendered all 
his treasures, having spent a whole night in taking them 
out. Malik Kafur remained twelve days in that city, which, 
according to Amir Kjiusru, is four months distant from 
Delhi, to which he sent the captured elephants. 

The Ballala Prince sent over to Delhi. —The final terms 


of the treaty, however, do not appear to have been settled 
by Malik Kafur himself. As he did in respect of Ram 
Deo at Deogir, he sent prince Ballala to Delhi along with 
the elephants and horses on this occasion also to obtain the 
ratification of the terms from Alau-d-din himself. Amir 
Khusru does not state this detail, but there are a few 
inscriptions of Vlra Ballala III, which do make a reference 
to it. Two records 1 dated A.D. 1310 refer to the Muham¬ 
madan invasion, another one is 2 not dated but the name of 
the year is given from which we can make out that it refers 
to A.D. 1313. This latter records a grant to a temple on 
th5 occasion of the entry into the capital of Prince Vlra 
Baljala Raya returning from Delhi after the war against 
the'Turukas’ (Muhammadans). Having achieved this at 
Dvarasamudra and satisfactorily settled matters as far as 
the Hoysala kingdom went, Malik Kafur got ready for the 
invasion of Ma’bar which term then stood for the country 
of the Chola and the Pandya under Pandya rule for the time 
being. 

Invasion of Ma’bar. —We have already detailed above 
the state of the country of Ma’bar. The occasion that 
called for intervention by the Muhammadans is given as 
the fratricidal war in the Pandya country between the two 
brothers Sundara Pandya and Vlra Pandya. Hence there 
is very little doubt left that the ultimate objective of the 
invasion was the Pandya kingdom wherever it be. The 
Chola kingdom which ought naturally to come between the 


1 Epigraphia Carnataka, vol. v, Has. 51 and 52. 
3 Epigraphia Carnataka, vol. vii, Sh. 68. 
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Hoysala and the Pandya country had practically gone out 
of existence as a separate political entity. Although 
perhaps the incidents of the war did take place as much in 
the Chola country as in the Pandya, still the ruling power 
against whom Malik Kafur directed his invasion was that 
of Vira Pandya, as he had sent an army to assist Vira 
BaUala against Malik Kafur. In the words of Wassaf ‘ Rai 
Pandya (meaning apparently Ballala) offered opposition, 
and begged the assistance of an army from Ma’bar. At 
that time enmity prevailed between the two brothers, 
Sundar Pandi and Tira Pandi, after the murder of their 
father. The latter sent to his assistance an army of horse 
and foot.’ It was probably in consequence of this state of 
disunion that ‘ in the month of Rajab of the year A.H. 710 
(a.d. 1310) the appointed leaders, accompanied by a select 
army, were despatched to conquer Ma’bar, and some of the 
towns were obtained through the animosity which had 
lately arisen between the two brothers; when at last a 
large army, attended by numerous elephants of war, was 
sent out to oppose the Muhammadans. Malik Nabu, who 
thought himself a very Saturn, was obliged to retreat, and 
bring back his army.' This was apparently an invasion 
distinct from the one by Malik Kafur himself. 

The Pandya Fratricidal War. —It was already pointed * 
out in a previous lecture that the Pandya who ruled almost 
up to the time of this invasion was Maravarman Kula- 
sekhara I. He had two sons known to history; one of 
them, a ‘ natural ’ son Vira Pandya, he associated with 
himself in the Government from a.d. 1296. The other, 
the ‘ legitimate ’ son Sundara Pandya attained to that 
dignity sometime in A.D. 1302. Both these princes, Vira 
Pandya and Sundara Pandya, take the prefix Jatavarman in 
inscriptions, and should not be confounded with others of 
the name but with a different prefix. This difference of 
treatment between the two sons may have been due merely 




to a difference of age or ability. According to one authority 
Sundara Pandya was the elder ; Amir Khusru makes him 
younger; but both of them Wassaf and Amir Khusru, 
agree that Sundara Pandya was ‘ the legitimate * and Vlra 
Pandya perhaps an ‘ illegitimate ’ son of the ruler for the 
time being. The preference given to Vlra Pandya either 
by advancing him to the position of co-regency, or because 
sometime about a.d. 1311 Kulasekhara, almost at the close 
of his life, actually ordered the succession in favour of Vlra 
Pandya, Sundara Pandya felt so far discontented as to 
assassinate his father and actually take possession of the 
throne. Vlra Pandya soon after attacked him and drove 
him out of Madura. Sundara Pandya thus driven from the 
throne looked out for help and sought the assistance of. the 
Sultan of Delhi either at head-quarters directly, or with the 
Naib of the Sultan, Malik Kafur, who was then in the 
South. Sundara’s appeal gave the occasion for interference, 
if such an occasion were necessary for Malik Kafur at all. 
This is the trend of events described by Wassaf in relation 
to the fratricidal war in the Pandya country. Kales Dewar, 
Kulasekhara Deva, was a highly prosperous monarch whose 
rule extended over ‘ forty and odd * years, ‘ during which 
time neither any foreign enemy entered his country, nor 
any severe malady confined him to bed.’ He had accumu¬ 
lated much wealth during this long reign so that he had in 
the ‘ treasury of the city of Mardi ’ (Madura) 1,200 crores 
of gold not counting the accumulation of precious stones 
‘ such as pearls, rubies, turquoises, and emeralds.’ ‘ This 
fortunate and happy sovereign had two sons, the elder 
named Sundar Pandi, who was legitimate, his mother being 
joined to the Dewar by lawful marriage, and the younger 
named Tira Pandi, was illegitimate, his mother being one 
of the mistresses, who continually attended the king in his 
banquet of pleasure.’ ‘ As Tira Pandi was remarkable for 
his shrewdness and intrepidity, the ruler nominated him as 
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his successor. His brother Sundar Pandi being enraged at 
this supersession killed his father in a moment of rashness 
and undutifulness, towards the close of the year a.h. 709 
(a.d. 1310), and placed the crown on his head in the city 
of Mardi (Madura). He induced the troops who were there 
to support his interests, and conveyed some of the royal 
treasures, which were deposited there to the city of Mankul/ 1 
Then there was a war between the brothers and a battle is 
said to have taken place, 4 on the margin of a lake which, 
in their language, they call Talachi/ Both the brothers 
fled away from the field, each ignorant of the fate of the 
other; 4 but Tira Pandi being unfortunate, (tira bakht), 
and having been wounded, fell into the hands of the enemy' 
and seven elephant loads of the gold also fell to the army of 
Sundar Pandi/ Vlra Pandya, however, according to this 
authority obtained the assistance of 4 Manar Barmul, the 
son of the daughter of Kales Dewar, who espoused the 
cause of the Tira Pandi, being at the time at Karamhati, 
near Kalul/ 2 With this assistance Tira Pandi advanced 
to oppose him, at the head of his army 4 in the middle of 
the year A.H. 710 (a.d. 1310)/ 4 Sundar Pandi , trembling 

and alarmed, fled from his native country , and took refuge 
under the protection of Alau-d-din of Delhi, and Tira Pandi 
became firmly established in his hereditary kingdom/ 
According to Wassaf’s account therefore, Sundara Pandya 
found refuge in the court of Alau-d-din, and that gave the 
occasion for interference, if such an occasion were necessary 
for Malik Kafur who was already on this invasion. It is 
this state of affairs that Amir Khusru described when he / ! 




1 This is not Namkal as surmised by Elliott, but in all probability one of 
the Mangalams, Mela Mangalam or Kila Mangalam, in the western hills 
not far from Madura and quite close to Periyakulam. It is to this vicinity 
that the earlier Vlra Pandya fled for refuge driven by his more powerful 
rival KulaSekhara Pandya in the war of succession in the twelfth century ; 
or Mangalam in the Sattur Taluka a place of consequence in the same war 
See Lecture I above. 

2 Kalul is apparently Karur and Karamhatti may be error for Paramatti. 
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states that ‘ the two Rais of Ma’bar, the eldest named Bir 
Pandya, the youngest Sundara Pandya, who had up to that 
time continued on friendly terms, had advanced against 
each other with hostile intentions and that Belial Deo, the 
Rai of Dhur Samundar, on learning this fact, had marched 
for the purpose of sacking their two empty cities, and 
plundering the merchants; but that, on hearing of the 
advance of the Muhammadan army, he had returned to his 
own country.’ 1 On Wednesday, 18th of Shawwal, Malik 
Kafur set forward on his expedition to Ma’bar and arrived 
at the mountains which separate Ma’bar from the Hoysala 
country after five days. There were two passes through 
these mountains, which Amir Khusru calls ‘ Sarmali and 
Tabar.’ After traversing the passes they arrived at night 
on the banks of the river ‘ Kanobari ’ and bivouacked for 
the night on the sands. They then set forward for ‘ Bir 
Dhul ’ and committed massacre and devastation all round 
it. The Rai Bir wished to seek security by fleeing 4 to his 
islands in the ocean.’ He was advised to seek protection 
on the land itself. He took a certain amount of treasure 
and property with him and fled for protection to ■ Kandur .’ 
Not finding it secure enough from the enemies he fled 
further into the jungles. Malik Kafur pursued him, and 
found at Kandur some Musalmans, who were subjects of 
the Hindu ruler. They offered to join the Muhammadans, 
and in spite of their being half-Hindus Malik Kafur spared 
their lives, ‘ as they could repeat the Kalima (the declara¬ 
tion of faith of the Muhammadans).’ Malik Kafur then 
set forward after returning to 4 Bir Dhul ’ in search of the 
Raja to Kandur, to which place apparently he had returned. 
\He__was there informed that the Raja had fled, to a place 
which Amir Khusru calls ‘Jalkota ’ an old city of the 
ancestors of Bir. Pursuing him closely there, Malik Kafur 


1 Elliott, iii, p. 88, 
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found that he had again escaped to the jungles, and t e 
Malik had therefore to return to Kandur, where he searched 
for more elephants and perhaps even treasure. j^Here he 
heard that in Brahmastpuri there was a golden idol, round 
which many elephants were stabled.’ Malik Kafur started 
on a night expedition against this place and in the morning 
seized no less than 250 elephants. He then determined 

on razing the beautiful temple to the ground^* you might 
say that it was the Paradise of Shaddad, which, after being 
lost, those “ hellites ” had found, and that it was the golden 
Lanka of Ram ' 1 in short, it was the holy place of the 
Hindus, which the Malik dug up from its foundations with 
the greatest care,’ and the heads of the Brahmans an 
idolaters danced from their necks and fell to the ground at 
their feet, and blood flowed in torrents. ? The stone idols 
called Ling Mahadeo, which had been a long time estab¬ 
lished at that place, up to this time, the kick of the horse o 
Islam had not attempted to break.’ The Musalmans 
destroyed all the Lings, ‘ and Deo Narain fell down, and 
the other gods who had fixed their seats there raised their 
feet, and jumped so high, that at one leap they reached the 
fort of Lanka, and in that affright the Lings themselves 
would have fled had they had any legs to stand on.’ Much 
gold and many valuable jewels fell into the hands of the 
Musalmans, who returned to the royal canopy, after execut¬ 
ing their holy project, on the 13th of Zi-l-ka da A.H. 710 
(A.D. April 1311). They destroyed all the temples at 
Birdhul, and placed the plunder in the public treasury. 

Capture of Southern Mathra {Madura). —After five days, 
the royal canopy moved from Birdhul on Thursday, the 
17th of Zi-l-ka’da, and arrived at ‘ Khatn ’, and five days 
afterwards they arrived at the city Mathra (Madura), the 
dwelling-place of the brother of the Rai, Sundar Pandya. 
They found the city empty for the Rai had fled with the 
Ranis, but had left two or three elephants in the temple of 
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Jaguar ‘ (Jaganath, rather Sokkanatha ?)’. The elephants 
were captured and the temple burnt. 

Amir Khusru in this work of his, Tarikh-i-’Alai, brings 
the campaign to a close with this. The number of 
elephants that Malik Kafur captured extended over a length 
of three parasangs according to him and counted 512 in 
number- He had besides taken five thousand horses and 
five hundred maunds of jewels of every description, 


diamonds, pearls, emeralds and rubies. 

But in another work of his called ‘ Ashika,’ he gives more 
details of this particular campaign. He says there that the 
army proceeded to Ma’bar ‘ that it might take the shores of 
the sea as far as Lanka and spread the odour of the amber 
scented faith.’ The ruler of the place was according to 
him ‘ a Brahman named Pandya Guru.’ He had many 
cities in his possession and his capital is said to have been 
< Fatan,’ where according to him there was an idol laden 


with jewels. 

This ‘ Pandya Guru ’ might be one of the number of 
Pandyan Princes whose inscriptions have come down to us, 
other than the brothers Sundara Pandya and Vlra Pandya. 1 
The fratricidal war was obviously for the * kingship ’ which 
carried the overlordship of the other chieftaincies with it. 
(Cf. Marco Polo : passage cited above, Lecture II). 

The ruler had many troops and ships, and Musalmans 
and Hindus were in his service. He was possessed of a 
thousand elephants of Ma’bar and innumerable horses. 
When the Muhammadan army arrived, the Raja fled from 
Fatan, where the Musalmans in the service of the Hindu 
Raja sought the protection of the Muhammadans. Five 
hundred elephants are said to have been taken, and after 
destroying the idol, Malik Kafur returned to Delhi. Appa- 


i It is just possible that this Pandya guru was a priest or mahant with 
authority over RameSvaram and other temples in the vicinity. There is no 
definite authority to lead to this conclusion however. 



rently this is a continuation of the campaign from the 
Chola into the Pandya country, and Fatan must be the 
Pattanam, the one of the two or three Pattanams in the 
vicinity of Ramesvaram, if not Ramesvaram itself, and the 
temple therein referred to, is almost certainly the great 
temple in Ramesvaram. From all that is before us, it 
would be safer to regard this as a continuation of the 
campaign, which, according to the previous account, termi¬ 
nated in Madura, and to extend it to Ramesvaram. But 
the clear mention of Fatan leaves no alternative but to 
accept the progress of the Muhammadan raid up to Rames¬ 
varam. The ports near this contained, at that time, a 
comparatively large Muhammadan population which finds 
mention in this work of Amir Khusru. 

The Route of the Invasion .—In regard to the invasion of 
Dvarasamudra and Ma’bar the route taken is the road lead¬ 
ing from Delhi straight across the middle of Rajputana to 
Gurgam ; Tankal on the Jamna, where the muster roll was 
taken, is not shown on the maps accessible to me. There 
is a place Kanhur, which may be identified with Kanhun 
in Rajputana, a little aside of the road from Ujjain to 
Delhi, and this was twenty-one days’ march from Tankal. 
Another seventeen days brought the army to Gurgam, very 
probably the Kharagam of the maps, a little way to the 
south-west of Indore, and a little to the east of the main 
road to Dhar and Ujjain. Therefrom the army went to 
Deogir, probably by the main road from Dhar to Deogir. 
Thenceforward the road taken seems to be the road from 
Deogir to Bir, a few marches to the south-east of it. 
Therefrom winding south-westwards, an old road leads to 
Barsi Railway station, and thence across the Bhima, so 
that the three rivers Godaveri, Sini and Bhima are passed. 
The army then should have come upon the place called 
Bandri in the country of Paras Dalvi. Bandri is appa¬ 
rently Pandharpur just on the right side of thq Bhima, 
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and the five days’ march from Kharababad of Paras Deo, 
which seems to be indicated, would answer well. The 
only difficulty in this route is what actually is intended by 
the name, Kharababad. It was possibly another name of 
Bir or some other town in that vicinity. 1 At Bandri, Malik 
Kafur was said to have halted to make enquiries about the 
countries farther south. 

Pandharpur seems to have been then a frontier station 
between the Mahratta country and the Karnata of the 
Hoysalas. It was already pointed out that an inscription 
of Vira Somesvara has recently been discovered there, 
which perhaps marks it as the northern-most limit of the 
Hoysala dominions- The road thence to Dvarasamudra 
seems to have followed either of the two well-known roads, 
but probably the eastern road from Pandharpur to Bijapur, 
from Bijapur to Harihar; from Harihar to Hiriyur‘and 
thence across from the main road to Banavar and Halebld 
a possible and fairly convenient route of march even now, 
That fixes the route of march of Malik Kafur to Dvara¬ 
samudra. The route thence is not equally simple. Accord¬ 
ing to Amir Khusru they marched five days to get to the 
mountains; that means, the distance from Halebld to 
Hosur, was a five days’ march. The road taken must 
surely have been not the road from Halebld by way of 
Mysore down the Satiyamangalam ghat into the Coimbatore 
district. It appears to be the eastern road that was taken ; 
therefore the army must have come back to Banavar; from 
there they must have struck the main road somewhere 
about Chikkanayakanhalli, and thence by way of Tumkur 
and Bangalore to Hosur. Of the two passes mentioned, 


i Bir would be conveniently situated as the head-quarters of a frontier 
province, from which to watch the movements of hostile powers such as the 
Kakatiyas on the one side and the Hoysalas on the other. Adoni and places 
along the line from Bir to Adoni figure often in these campaigns. South of 
Pandharpur was the territory of 'the Hoysalas. Bir would be placed 
beyond reach of the enemies and within striking distance of either frontier. 
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there is nothing satisfactorily answering to the Sarmali of 
Amir Khusru. From the way that he mentions the two, 
we have to look for both of them close to each other among 
the passes that lead from the Mysore plateau into the 
country below the ghats- One of the passes leads through 
the Melagiri hills, and that does not bring the Melagiris 
near in sound to Sarmali. The whole country on this side 
was known in those days as Puramalai Nadu, the country 
outside the hills- It is not certain whether something like 
that is not the cause of thte confusion. But the other pass 
that he actually does mention as ‘ Tabar ’ is the pass on 
the main road, now commonly known as the Toppur Pass, 
well-known also in the campaigns of early British India. 
Getting across the mountains by the Toppur pass, the army 
reached the river ‘ Kanobari,’ apparently Kaveri, and then 
bivouacked for the night on the sands. It is not clearly 
inferable from his account whether the army actually 
crossed the Kaveri and took the road on the right bank, or 
whether it pursued its way by the road on the eastern bank 
of the river. As apparently the Kaveri did not contain 
much water, they might have crossed the Kaveri and taken 
the western road till they came to Musiri, where the main 
road gets across the Kaveri to the other side and joins the 
Namkal road. The objective of the march all along is 
said to have been the ‘ country of Bir ’ or what seems a 
city or town under the name ‘ Birdhul.’ Since there is no 
mention in the narrative of the second crossing of the 
Kaveri, it is just possible the route taken was the other; 
from Toppur to Omalur and thence to Salem by Tiruchen- 
gode ; from there to Namakal and down on the high road to 
Kannanur and Srlrangam by the left bank of the Kaveri 
itself. Whichever of the routes was taken it is clear that 
the road taken was the well-beaten road from above the 
ghats to Trichinopoly, the route taken by Hoysala Narasimha 
when he intervened effectively against the Pandya invasion 
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of the Chola country, as I have already pointed out in the 
previous lectures. The campaign in this region hovered 
round the Chola capital, Gangaikondasolapuram and the 
Hoysala capital of Kannanur (Sanskrit, Khandanapura, and 
Kandur of the Muhammadan historians); Chidambaram, 
Srirangam and various other temples suffered- 

The actual route taken from here to Madura is not quite 
so clear in the narrative. The only lead that the account 
gives us is that the army first moved on and encamped in 
a place called Kham, and from there it set forward and 
reached Madura in five marches. Taking it that the start¬ 
ing point of Malik Kafur was his camp at Kannanur, there 
are three roads by which the advance could have been 
made. The one along the road following more or less the 
South India Railway line now to Dindigul and the Palnis, 
and thence along the road to Periakulam almost due west 
of Madura as far as a village called Butlagundu, and turning 
eastwards to Madura. Another a little to the east of it, 
proceeding straight down to Viralimalai, going further down 
through what is now the Zamindari of Marungapuri through 
Koilpatti and Tovarankurichi, striking the great trunk road 
from Vattanam to Dindigul, at Nattam. The road thence 
leads between Sirumalai (the possible Sarmali of Amir 
Khusru) and Alagarmalai straight down to Madura. The 
third road of the present day, perhaps the most important 
at the present time, is the road leading from Trichinopoly 
by way of Kiranur to the town of Pudukotta straight, and 
thence to Tirumeyyam; from there to Tiruppattur and 
from Tirupattur to Madura. 

The Silappadhikaram describes the roadways feasible for 
travellers from Uraiyur, the suburb of Trichinopoly, to 
Madura in early times; and then apparently there was 
only a single road going down to Kodumbalur not far from 
Viralimalai. This branched off from there into three, 
somewhat in the shape of a trident one leading westwards 
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to a little way to the west of Madura from where one had 
to make a turn eastwards and reach Madura. The middle 
road took itself straight down, and was apparently the 
shortest; but it went through a desert tract and was in¬ 
fested by robbers. It was therefore not worth taking for a 
party in which there was a young and apparently well-bred 
lady. The third road slightly longer went through a much 
more hospitable country and took one on, through stages, 
to Tirumalirumsolai (Alagarmalai), said to be a place worth 
visiting for its own sake, and thence to Madura. This 
eastern-most road of the .Silappadhikaram is however not 
identical with the high road between Trichinopoly and 
Madura known to historians. 

In the course of the Ceylon war of Parakrama Bahu, 
Lankapura the general marched in pursuit of Kulasekhara 
from Madura along the road from Madura to Tiruppattur 
and followed up the march along the same high road from 
Tiruppattur to Pon-Amaravati. Here is a clear lead where 
to look for the high road from Madura to Trichinopoly. 
We have already spoken of the invasion of the Chola 
country by Maravarman Sundara Pandya I. His % inscrip¬ 
tions, and perhaps even restorations of various temples 
along the high road are traceable from Tiruppattur by way 
of Kandavarayanpatti to Velankudi and thence to Pon- 
Amaravati. At Tiruppattur I was informed that an old 
road branching off from a point a few furlongs from Tirup¬ 
pattur along the Tiruppattur-Tirumeyyam road took one to 
Kandavarayanpatti, from which an old broad avenue road 
takes one to Tirukkajakkudi (written Tirukkolakkudi in 
inscriptions) and thence to Pulankurichi (Puvalankurichi) 
on the Pon-Amaravati way. The road continued south¬ 
wards from Tiruppattur to Tirukkoshtiyur, and from there 
through Madagupatti to Sivaganga. From Sivaganga there 
is the road proceeding to Melur, and from there to Alagai - 
malai, from which Madura could be reached. For our 
14 
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present purpose the high road from Madura came down to 
Tiruppattur and the same high road apparently carried 
one to Pon-Amaravati; 1 that is the point that has to be 
made. 

The bit of the old road between Tiruppattur and Pon- 
Amaravati which is said to be about six or seven miles long 
shows even old bridges. This confirms the statement of the 
Mahavamsa that the high road went from Tiruppattur to 
Pon-Amaravati. The road must have continued from Pon- 
Amaravati to Trichinopoly either through Pudukotta or just 
outside of it. The present day high road from Trichinopoly 
goes from Trichinopoly to Pudukotta, from Pudukotta to 
Tirumeyyam, and from Tirumeyyam to Tiruppattur, leaving 
Pon-Amaravati at the centre of the arc from Pudukotta to 
Tiruppattur. As far as I have been able to make out there 
is no road connecting Pon-Amaravati with Tirumeyyam, 
and therefore it is inevitable that a road from Pon- 
Amaravati must have led towards Trichinopoly. The 
present day road to Pon-Amaravati from Pudukotta, 
branches off a little way from Pudukotta along the Pudu¬ 
kotta-Kudumiyamalai road. That road continues almost 
unbroken northwards to Annavasal, from which another 
place Narttamalai (Nagarattarmalai) is reachable at a short 
distance cross country. I am told that an old road, 
the road is in use even now, leads from Kodumbalur to 
Kudumiyamalai, and thence to Pudukotta, the Pon-Amara¬ 
vati road branching off from this. Inscriptions of Mara- 
varman Sundara Pandya I are found in the temples ruined 

' i Strangely enough the revised Madura Gazetteer edited by Mr. Francis 
states on p. 33 that Pon-Amaravati has not yet been identified. There never 
has been any doubt about the identity of Pon-Amaravati, and the epigra- 
phist’s report treating of the War of the Ceylonese (1899) identifies the place 
with Pon-Amaravati in Pudukotta. At any rate, there can be absolutely no 
doubt now in the face of* the clear statement of the Mahavamsa that the 
utmost boundary of the Pandya country was a line drawn through Pon- 
Amaravati, Kilanilai, and Manamelkudi, a little way south of the mouth of 
the southern Vellar. Mr. Hemingway’s Trichinopoly marks it on the map. 
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and standing along this road. They are found in- Pon- 
Amaravati, in Ilayattakudi and in one part of Narttamalai 
called Kadambarmalai. It seems likely therefore that the 
high road continued from Pon-Amaravati towards Kudumi- 
yamalai across to Annavasal and thence to Kadambarmalai, 
wherefrom it would follow the present road almost, to 
Trichinopoly, or might go round by way of Viralimalai and 
Kodumbalur to Trichinopoly. The road Malik Kafur 
followed seems to be the former. The Kham of Amir 
Khusru seems to be a corruption of, or a contraction from, 
Kadambavanam which must have been another name of what 
is called Kadambarmalai now, as the god of the temple in 
the locality is named Kadambavanesvara. From Kadamba¬ 
vanam, Kham is a possible contraction in the mouth of a 
Muhammadan. This Kadambamalai must have been a 
fortified place. There are remains of what was intended 
to be a strong fortification on the hill and about; the 
temple is a structure altogether in the character of those of 
Maravarman Sundara Pandya I, the special feature of 
which is a high plinth, popularly called Sundara Pandyan 
Koradu. I have not been able to trace any inscription of a 
Pandya later than this Maravarman Sundara Pandya I in 
this place which is full of inscriptions. Kadambavanam is 
one of the names of Madura, and it is likely that the place 
was built by Maravarman Sundara I as a new frontier 
town. 

Maravarman’s aggressive activity along this line was appa¬ 
rently put a stop to by the occupation of Kannanur by the 
Hoysalas, and in his later campaigns at any rate, Maravar¬ 
man probably took a more eastern road by way of Vallam, 
Tanjore and further east. There are visible signs of wanton 
destruction in the locality, which may be due to the 
Muhammadan invaders ; and the last of all Kadambarmalai 
would be about seventy-five miles, and therefore five 
marches, from Madura. It therefore seems likely that 
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Kadambavanam was the camping ground Kham of the 
Muhammadans after they left Trichinopoly. This identi¬ 
fication receives further confirmation from an inscription of 
A.H. .761 (about A.D. 1359-60) in the Tirukkalakkudi 
temple which relates to a dispute between certain villagers 
in Pon-Amaravati Nadu. A number of Muhammadan 
generals who went down to destroy Suraikkudi are said to 
have been in camp at Matturkulam where they summoned 
the inhabitants of the two villages of Viraiyachilai and 
Kottiyur, to settle their disputes. This apparently means 
that Matturkulam was in the high road from Pon-Amaravati 
to Trichinopoly. Matturkulam is just in the line from 
Kudumiyamalai almost on the Trichinopoly-Pudukotta road 
now. The road therefore seems then to have run from 
Trichinopoly to Matturkulam, from there to Kudumiya¬ 
malai across by way of Sittannavasal, a few miles from 
Kudumiyamalai, and straight along to Pon-Amaravati, 
thence to Kandavarayanpatti, Tiruppattur, and thence along 
the present high road to Madura. And this seems clearly 
the road taken by Malik Kafur in his invasion of Madura. 

Brahmastpuri is Chidambaram .—There are three places 
that figure in this campaign frequently, 4 Bir Dhul,’ 

4 Kandur,’ and ‘Jalkotta.’ Any identification of all these, 
from the nature of their names as given by Amir Khusru, 
must- turn upon the identification of the great temple 
Brahmastpuri, which Malik Kafur plundered. According 
to the description given there, it was a temple roofed over 
with gold, set with gems. It contained both the Linga, 
emblematic of Siva (Ling Mahadeo), and Vishnu (Deo 
Narain). These indications give sufficient lead to identify 
the place with Chidambaram. Chidambaram is popularly 
known as Kanakasabha or Ponnambalam (golden hall) from 
Pallava times. That was because the whole of the inner 
shrine of the temple was roofed over with gold, and that 
was renewed two or three times under the great Cholas. 


Brahmastpuri is Chidambaram 

members of this dynasty from Kulottunga I 
onwards, if not from Rajendra I, were specially devoted to 
this temple, and seem to have always completed the 
ceremony of coronation in the capital Gangaikondasola- 
puram by a visit to this temple. 

Hence at the time it must have been one of the richest 
temples in this part of the country. The name Brahmast¬ 
puri is apparently the slightly modified Brahmapuri, which 
is the sacerdotal (agamic) name given to Chidambaram as 
a whole in Saiva literature. There is one temple dedicated 
to Siva, which goes by the specific name Brahmapuri, and 
the name of the deity itself is Brahmapurisvara, and is 
known ordinarily as Tjrukkalancheri, the northern part of 
Chidambaram, and this particular temple received a gift of 
1,100 gold pieces annually for certain festivals, etc., from 
Kulottunga III. * Hence there is little doubt that the 
Brahmastpuri of Amir Khusru is Chidambaram. 

Srlrangam, a possible alternative. —The possible alter¬ 
natives to this would be, having regard to the description 
of gold roofing, Srlrangam. If exclusive attention should 
be paid to the name alone, Shiyali would be an alternative ; 
and the incidental statement in the description of Amir 
Khusru, who puns on the legless character of the Lingas, 
that they all at one kick from the horse of Islam jumped to 
the island of Lanka, may lead one to identify Brahmastpuri 
with Ramfisvaram. This last or Shiyali, so far as our 
present knowledge of these places goes, does not answer the 
other details. Srlrangam may be just possible; but the 
difficulty against Srlrangam is that the temple does not 
contain both the images of Siva and Vishnu like the other 
two above. If Chidambaram is Brahmastpuri, what is Bir 
Dhul, what is Kandur and what is Jalkotta. It must be 

i Vide Kulottunga Solan ula. Madura Sangam manuscripts: lines 
63-6. 

a Epis Rep. for 1914, sec. 17. 
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borne in mind here that at the time Sundra Pandya put the 
father to death, Kulasekhara, the father 4 Kales Dewar,* 
was apparently in Madura. Sundara put him to death, 
took possession of the treasury and installed himself in 
Madura before Vlra Pandya could intervene. Hence it is 
clear that Vlra Pandya was not in government at Madura, 
and in all probability his government was elsewhere. We 
pointed out elsewhere that Maravarman Kulasekhara resided 
in his palace outside Jayankondasolapuram, six miles from 
Gangaikondasolapuram as his capital. That apparently 
was the capital of the Chola country under Pandyan rule. 
Either the whole of the town, or the new suburb in which 
Kulasekhara erected his palace, might have gone by the 
name Vlra Solan for various reasons. Bir Dhul cannot be 
anything else than Vlra Solan, in the mouth of the northern 
foreigner unless he meant 4 the Chola country under Bir ’, 
as a whole. Amir Khusru speaks of the country as 4 the 
country of Bir’ which is synonymous with Vlra, may be 
Vlra Sola or Vlra Pandya. Apparently Amir Khusru 
means Vlra Pandya. If Bir becomes Vlra, Dhul by itself 
cannot stand for any particular place, and seems to be the 
Tamil Sola either the country or the king, thus rendered in 
the phonology of the northern foreigner. Gangaikondasola¬ 
puram, or its new neighbour might have borne this name as 
these often did change their names with successive rulers. 
If Jayangondasolapuram, the possible capital of Vlra Pandya 
is the Bir Dhul, Kandur is almost certainly Kannanur (the 
Khandanapuram of Sanskrit writers). If Jayangondasola¬ 
puram were attacked, the ruler thus attacked would move 
for shelter to Kannanur, the capital of the Hoysalas till 
recently, a place strongly fortified in their time, and occupy¬ 
ing a strategic position along the main artery of communica¬ 
tion between Trichinopoly and Tiruvannamalai which at the 
time was one of the capitals of the Hoysalas. Wassaf states 
clearly that when Malik Kafur invaded Halebld, the Hoysala 
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asked for help, and of the brothers it was Vlra Pandya that 
sent it. If that is so, when the Pandya’s capital Bir Dhul 
had been attacked, he would naturally look for assistance to 
the Hoysala, and such assistance as the Hoysala could 
render must come from Tiruvannamalai, the eastern capital, 
or from Mysore, wherefrom an army did come into the Chola 
country ordinarily by way of Tiruvannamalai. Hence 
Kandur is unmistakably Kannanur, north of Srlrangam. 
The campaign oscillated between Jayangondasolapuram 
(Bir-Dhul) and Kannanur (Kandur); and that would 
certainly be justified by the respective position of these 
places. There is the additional recommendation that the 
Pandya retreated from Kandur for shelter to the forests ; 
the locality of Kannanur would suit it very well indeed as 
he could retire into the hilly tracts of the Kollimalais on 
the borders of Salem and South Arcot. 

There is one other place that is to be settled, and that is 
Jalkotta. It is not possible to offer as satisfactory an 
identification of this place as there is nothing further to lead 
us to an identification except the name. If Jalkotta means 
anything at all, it must be water-fortress; and I take it, 
it apparently refers to an island protected by deep waters 
round it. The only place in the vicinity that I could think 
of is the famous Devakotta of the early British Campaigns 
at the mouth of the Coleroon. There are the remains of 
huge brick walls, of bricks of the same kind and size as 
those found in Gangaikondasolapuram. One of the walls 
in the island at the mouth showed three parts—two brick 
walls of 2 to Z\ feet thick with an intervening mud wall 
about 6 feet. Another bit could be seen about five to six 
miles up the river and the present bed of the Coleroon 
seems to occupy the place of the rest of it. The course of 
the river has changed a great deal in the last few centuries. 

I am led to this suggestion by the strength of the fort on 
the island of which we have a very good description from 
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Jesuit priest Pimenta at the commencement of the 
seventeenth century, in addition to what we get from a 
number of works in Sanskrit and Telugu bearing on Tanjore 
history. 1 It was a place of considerable strength and great 
importance in the wars of the Portuguese and the Tanjore 
kings. It probably had this importance three centuries 
earlier, and was a place of refuge to monarchs of the Chola 
and the Pandya dynasties that held sway in this tract of 
country. That we have to look for these places in the 
Chola country and not in the Pandya is quite certain, as 
Amir Khusru takes us in a separate campaign to 4 Southern 
Mathra * (Madura), and as a supplement, to a campaign 
against Fatan, the capital, apparently of another Pandya, 
(may be Vlra himself), which, as was already indicated, 
must be looked for about Ramesvaram. 

The sack of Srirangam by Malik Kafur .—In discussing 
the campaigns of Malik Kafur ‘ against the country of the 
yellow-faced Bir ’, we discussed the possibility of Brahmast- 
puri being Srirangam, and we have, for reasons given there, 
shown that Brahmastpuri must be Chidambaram and not 
Srirangam. If it is so, was the temple at Srirangam at all 
attacked by Malik Kafur ? In the account of the campaigns 
of Amir Khusru there is no reference to the sack of this 
temple by name, but there is a clear statement that Malik 
Kafur sacked all the temples in the country round Kandur. 
We have for satisfactory reasons identified Kandur with 
the Khandanapuram of Sanskrit, and Kannanur of Tamil 
literature, which became famous as the capital of the 
Hoysala Somesvara under the name Tiruvikramapura. If 
the Pandya was defeated at Kannanur, the temple of 
Srirangam could not have escaped ordinarily the ravages 
of the Muhammadans, having regard to the fact that the 
temple had been the recipient of the magnificent and vast 

1 Purchas, His piligrimes x, chapter vi. Sources of Vijayanagar History, 
Madras University. Extracts 90 and 91 in particular. 
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Refactions of Sundara Pandya, not to mention a host of 
others before him. 

There is direct evidence to confirm this presumption in a 
work called Koyiloluhu. This is a work which deals with 
all the benefactions made to the temple at Srlrangam by 
people from its foundation to almost the eighteenth century. 
There are various editions of this work, differing in details, 
which cannot all of them be regarded accurate without 
confirmation. The more important of these, however, seem 
based upon the inscriptions in the temple, some of which 
may not be available at present., This work has a few 
paragraphs devoted to the sack of Srlrangam and the carry¬ 
ing away of the idol of Ranganatha, apparently under Malik 
Kafur. The account begins that the king of Delhi having 
conquered Pratapa Rudra, invaded both the Tondamanda- 
lam and Solamandalam. The invading armies spread along 
the whole country and made a general sack of temples 
carrying away the idols as well. In the course of this 
campaign, they entered Srlrangam as well, by the north 
gate, which was in the charge of the Arya Bhattas, the 
Northern Brahmans. -The guards, by name Panjukondan, 
were over-powered, the temple was entered into and all the 
property was carried away including the idol of the god. 
There was a woman who had made it her daily habit never 
to take her food without worshipping the god in the temple. 
She was a native of Rarambanur, otherwise called Uttamar- 
koil, on the other bank of the Coleroon. As the army was 
retreating after the sack, she gave up her household and 
followed the army in the guise of a mendicant having learnt 
that they were carrying away the idol of Ramapriya as well 
from Tirunarayanapuram (Melukottai). She reached ulti¬ 
mately the palace at Delhi where these idols were all locked 
up in a safe chamber. One of the younger princesses of 
the Sultan’s family having been struck with the beauty of 
the Ranganatha idol, asked permission and obtained the 
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idol to play with. She kept herself in the constant company 
of the idol. Knowing so much, perhaps feeling that the 
idol was in safe custody, the woman managed to steal away 
from the palace and journeyed back to Srirangam to give 
information of it to the people there. 

The more important among the citizens having deliberated 
as to what they should do, walled up the north gate of the 
temple and left the temple vacant burying the goddess idol 
that escaped capture under a bilva tree (Aegla Marmelos). 
Sixty of these men placed themselves under the guidance 
of the woman mendicant and set forward on their journey 
to Delhi. She put on the former guise and got entry into 
the palace as before. In the meanwhile those that followed 
her managed to get audience of the Sultan, and by exhibit¬ 
ing both the music and the dance for which they were 
famous, as having had to perform daily before the god, they 
pleased the Sultan so greatly and declined all rewards 
offered by the Sultan, preferring instead the one idol of 
Ranganatha, among the many, as the reward. The Sultan 
ordered that these men might be allowed to take the idol 
of their choice. Not finding this particular idol in the 
store-room and knowing as they did that it was with the 
princess, they reported the matter to the Sultan, who in 
joke told them that if it was their god they might call him 
and take him away. They agreed and sang their prayers, 
which the idol answered by following them. Showing this 
to the Sultan they obtained his permission and started off 
with their idol over-night. When morning broke, the 
princess was disconsolate at the loss of her idol and 
declined to live if she could not have it. Search for the 
party proving useless, he placed her under an escort and 
sent her off for the idol. The Brahmans of Srlrangam 
having had a start, marched along ahead and reached 
Tirupati safe before they could be overtaken by the princess 
and her escort. At Tirupati they heard of the arrival of 


Gopana's Restoration 

the princess and feeling themselves unsafe, 
the party broke up and dispersed themselves to avoid 
observation leaving the idol in charge of three men among 
them, the father and son, and the son’s maternal uncle. 
The big party having thus disappeared, the escort marched 
on till they reached Srlrangam. Finding that the northern 
gate of the temple was walled up and the temple empty, 
the princess died of a broken heart. 

In the meanwhile, the three men in charge of the idol 
heard of the advance of the Muhammadans closer to the 
hill; fearing for their safety and that of the idol, the chief 
man tied himself down to the idol and asked the two others 
gently to let it down the slope of the hill, himself being 
always on the underside so that the idol may not suffer 
damage. Having got down safely, the three men lived on 
there in an isolated glen in the forest at the foot of the hill 
unfrequented by ordinary people. In the meanwhile, 
people at Srlrangam thinking it impossible to recover the 
idol, made and consecrated others, instead of those of both 
the god and the goddess. In the meanwhile the three men 
continued to live on doing their daily service to the god in 
the usual fashion. For a period of fifty-nine and a half 
years from the date of the sack, of which two years were 
spent in the palace of the Sultan, the idol of Srlrangam 
found its shrine in that sequestered glen. In the course of 
this long stay, the father and the uncle had died and the 
son had grown up to be an old man of eighty, looking more 
like a forest man than a civilized one. Feeling that his end 
was drawing near this one man showed himself to the hill 
folk about and let them understand how and why he 
happened to be there. Information of this reached the 
town by means of these people, and it happened to be the 
time of Gopana, who was in charge of Narayanapuram 
(Narayanavaram) near Chandragiri under the newly formed 
kingdom of Vijayanagar. He carried the idol to his later 
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head-quarters at Ginji where he placed it in the temple 
called Singavaram even now, in a safe place difficult of 
approach even from Ginji itself. When Prince Kampana 
had over-powered the Muhammadan garrisons in the 
various localities in South India and brought the whole of 
it under the control of Vijayanagar, Gopana, his chief 
adviser got the idol re-installed in the temple at Srlrangam 
in the Saka year, 1293, a.d. 1370-71, in the year Paritapi, 
month Vaikasi, date 17. 

The last date 1370-71 is admittedly taken from the 
inscription which gives a chronogram, which is interpreted 
here as 1293. Counting back fifty-nine and a half years 
from this will take us to 1310-11. This is most naturally 
referred to the invasion of Malik Kafur and cannot refer to 
one of the later invasions. But there is one apparent 
objection to accept this account. There is another sack of 
Srlrangam referred to in the same work and of a later date 
certainly when the idol of Ranganatha had to be taken 
towards the south and ultimately brought back by way of 
Malayajam to Calicut, and across to Tirupati. We shall 
have to refer to this in another connection. 

The memory of this particular migration of the idol is 
preserved in the temple where in the north-eastern corner 
of the outer Mandapa, in the first line round the sanctum, 
there is a chamber containing a wall painting of this 
Suratani (Sultana), popularly called Tulukkachchi Nachiyar. 
At break of day worship is offered to her and to the god, 
with bread and butter, which is a special feature of this 
particular temple in regard to this particular deity. 

Epigraphieal Evidence .—There are a few references in 
inscriptions in this part of the country which throw 
considerable light upon the Muhammadan invasions 
having gone as far as the Pandya country. The earliest 
so far available is No. 434 of 1903 of the Madras Epigra- 
phist’s collection, which refers itself to the fourteenth year 



of Venru Mankonda Sambuvarayan, whose date of ac- 
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cession is A.D. 1322 according to the late professor Kielhorn. 
This would mean that the reference is of date A.D. 1335-36, 
and it speaks of the Muhammadan invasions in previous 
days ’ and the destruction of the country by them. This 
record is in Tiruvamattur a place in the South Arcot 
district. The next reference is in records of Tiruppattur 
(in the Ramnad district just outside the southern border 
of Pudukotta) referring themselves to the years forty-four 
and forty-six of Vlra Pandya, in which it' is stated that 
Tiruppattur temple was in the occupation of the 
Muhammadans during their campaign in the south, and 
the temple was reconsecrated in the said years by a certain 
Visaiyalaya Devan. The name Visaiyalaya figures in inscrip¬ 
tions of Maravarman Kulasekhara, and refers possibly to the 
same officer as the one referred to in the records of this 
Vlra Pandya. 1 If that were so, the date of these records 
would be A.D. 1339-40 and A.D 1341-42. The Vlra Pandya 
referred to above must be Jatavarman Vlra Pandya against 
whom Malik Kafur undertook the invasion of the south and 
whose date of accession is A.D. 1295-96. The next later 


record is one of the seventh year of Rajanarayana Sambuva¬ 


rayan, whose sixth year, according to Kielhorn, is A.D. 1345, 
and therefore the actual date of reference is A.D. 1346. 
But the most important document in this connection is 
c. 64 of 1916 at Tirukalakkudi which refers explicitly 
to the invasion and occupation by the Muhammadans, the 
appropriation of temple lands, the neglect of temple 
worship, etc., till Kampana Udaiyar came and put an end 
to the Muhammadan domination and appointed officers 
(Nayakanmars) for supervision of temple worship and 

i A family of these chiefs is known associated with ^uraikkudi or Vannian 
^uraikkudi, to distinguish it from another place of the name, on the road to 
Tiruppattur from Karmdukattan. About a dozen chiefs of this family have 
records and are known by the general style ‘Araiyan Visaiyalaya Devan • 
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management. This record refers itself to the thirty-first 
year of a Maravarman Vlra Pandya and gives astronomical 
details which, according to Rao Bahadur Mr. Krishna 
Sastrigal, work out correctly to A.D. 1358. 1 2 The next one is 
No. 18 of 1899 at Tirupputkuli of a.d. 1365, which states in 
clear terms that Kampana conquered Raja Gambhlra Rajya, 
and was pleased to rule the earth permanently. This date 
a.d. 1358 is taken as a starting point by Mr. Sastrigal, 


and calculating back from it he fixes the date of 
Maravarman Vlra Pandya’s accession as a.d. 1326-27 on 
the assumption of a forty-eight years’ occupation by the 
Muhammadans beginning with Malik Kafur. This point 
will come in for discussion in connection with the dynasty 
of the Sultans of Madura. It is enough to state here that 
the assumption of the official date for the Sultans of Madura 
who ruled for forty-eight years in all is wrong, and hence 
this date for Maravarman Vira Pandya is untenable if it 
depended upon that assumption alone. For the present 
purpose this series of epigraphical references makes it clear 
beyond doubt that the early Muhammadan invasions reached 
certainly into the Pandya country, and raises a very strong 
presumption that it did go farther south both to Madura 
and to Ramesvaram as Amir Khusru claims, having regard 
to the character of the invasion as a mere raid under¬ 
taken for the sole purpose of plunder. 

Alau-d-din’s Empire .—Malik ..Kafur returned to Delhi 
about the end of the year A.D. 1311 8 or early in A.D. 1312, 
with all the great booty that he had taken in his invasion of 
Ma’bar, and presented himself before Alau-d-din. From that 
time till the death of Alau-d-din in the year a.d. 1315 there 


1 Epi. Rep. for 1916, Sec. 33. 

2 This date of Amir Khusru seems quite correct. The Koiloluhu referring 
to the sack of the Srlrangam temple states specifically that the Ranganatha 
idol was fifty-nine and a half years out of the temple down to its restoration 
in a.d. 1370-71, according to the inscription in the temple. Ebi&rabhia 
Indica, vol. vi, No. 33. 
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was rio further invasion of the South by the Muhammadans. 
Alau-d-din’s administration was one of a thorough-going 
character, as was already stated. He had put down internal 
rebellion with a high hand, and introduced order and 
efficiency in his administration, both civil and military, and 
by that means he had successfully kept the Mughals out of 
the Indian frontiers. He had besides so far been successful 
in his invasions of the Dekhan and the South, that, although 
these distant kingdoms were not actually annexed to his 
government, they were reduced to such subordination that 
they could be regarded as a part of his own empire. It 
looked as though the empire was quite at peace and there 
was not the slightest likelihood of any disturbance. 

Domestic troubles of Alau-d-din's reign .—Anxieties and 
cares, however, assailed the king almost from the moment of 
the return of Malik Kafur from his southern expedition. 
The causes of these are easy to trace, and these were the 
causes that subverted his own government, luckily for him 
after his death, and that of his great successor Muhammad- 
bin Tughlak. These can be grouped under three heads : 
(1) It was pointed out already that Jalal-ud-din settled 
several of the Mughal centurions (Amirs of hundred and 
more, called 4 Amir Judeida ’ by other historians) who had 
become Muhammadans, in various places providing them 
estates or other means of livelihood. At the commence¬ 
ment of the reign of Alau-d-din, he took advantage of his 
revenue organization to cut the income of these Mughals 
close, along with those of others, even depriving some of 
them of their means of livelihood. This naturally created 
discontent, and the discontent gathered head on the occa¬ 
sion of a possible Mughal invasion. Some of them, the 
more impetous among them, conspired to assassinate the 
king. This conspiracy was taken full advantage of, and 
Alau-d-din ordered a general massacre of these new Mussal- 
mans to take place simultaneously wherever they were. 
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Such of them as did not escape by chance or design were 
put to death, their houses plundered, their women and 
children turned into the streets, and whatever of property 
they had was swept into the public treasury. By this 
drastic measure he made internal rebellions by these chief¬ 
tains impossible although such of them as escaped to more 
distant provinces were quite ready to create trouble as we 
shall see. (2) The violence and jealousy of his temper, 
which shows itself in these acts, began to extend itself 
further in the last years of his reign. He grew jealous of 
those old nobles and officers, who were mainly responsible 
for the administration of the kingdom. Fearing risings on 
their part, he removed several of them and put in their 
stead young slaves and eunuchs, who became his favourites, 
notably Malik Kafur. His treatment of his sons carried in 
it another fruitful cause of discontent. While yet they 
were too young for exercise of authority, he advanced them 
to responsible dignities, which naturally turned their heads 
and brought about first misunderstandings, and then graver 
consequences. (3) His infatuation for Malik Kafur the 
greatest of his favourites, led him to prefer the slave above 
all others, whatever their rank or position. The officer 
that resented this preference the most was Alp Khan, the 
father-in-law of Kizer Khan and a brother of his mother. 
Through the influence of Malik Kafur Alp Khan, the 
Governor of Gujarat, was assassinated, and even Kizer 
Khan and his mother were ill-treated and turned out of 
their palaces. These disturbances near the throne naturally 
loosened the hold upon the distant provinces, and, as was 
usually the case, revolts broke out in Gujarat. The officer 
sent to put down the rebellion was killed and the rebels 
had the upper hand of it. Other rebellions followed when 
Alau-d-din got seriously ill. It was generally believed that 
the illness was aggravated and helped out to a fatal termi¬ 
nation by Malik Kafur himself. 




Accession of Mubarak 



Malik Kafur supreme, and his assassination .—The death 
of Alau-d-din left Malik Kafur in the plenitude of his 
power. He made use of it to aggrandize himself at the 
expense of everybody else. He threw all the grown-up sons 
of the late king into prison, and with the assent of the 
nobles placed an infant son upon the throne, himself under¬ 
taking the conduct of Government. Kizer Khan and his 
brother Shadi Khan, who were older and in prison in 
Gwalior were blinded, and the queen-dowager, the mother 
of Kizer Khan, was sent out into miserable retirement. 
He threw Mubarak into close confinement with the intention 
ultimately to have him blinded. These high-handed acts 
of his made him very unpopular in a short time, and the 
crowning act of his, to gather together all the more important 
nobles in the capital and assassinate them, was anticipated 
by his own assassination by a body of paiks —‘ slaves of the 
late king, whose duty it was to be in charge of the Hazar 
Sutun,’ the Durbar hall of the palace. Thirty-five days 
after the death of Alau-d-din these men assassinated Malik 
Kafur, brought forth Mubarak Khan from his prison, and 
placed him in the position of authority as Naib (director) 
to the infant king. Mubarak had to begin his reign as 
director for the infant, and after a short while when'he felt 
his position safe, he set aside the infant brother and ascend¬ 
ed the throne himself. Almost the first act of his was to 
get rid of his dangerous allies, ‘ the guards of the Hazar 
Sutun.’ He distributed them in distant places and got 
them put to death to put them beyond possibility of 
becoming dangerous. The accession of the Sultan Kutub- 
ud-din Mubarak Shah took place about the middle of 
A.D. 1316. 

Kutub-ud-din Mubarak Shah .—Mubarak began his reign 
by a declaration of amnesty for all political prisoners and 
exiles of the late reign. He ordered six months’ pay to be 
given to the army, and increase of allowance and grants to 
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nobles. He also adopted other measures to give relief to 
the people from the heavy tribute and oppressive demands 
of the late reign, ‘ and penalties, extortion, beating, chains, 
and blows were set aside in revenue matters/ He allowed 
the rigorous measures of the late reign to fall into desue¬ 
tude, and signs of prosperity began to appear among the 
people. After so much promise of a good administration 
the Sultan gave himself up to his pleasures, involving as a 
consequence the neglect of administration. 

The rise of Khusru Khan .—Along with this he began to 
exhibit the other failing, favouritism to an unworthy slave. 
A young Parwari by name Hasan was brought up by one 
of the officers of the Court. The Sultan took a liking for 
this young man and in the very first year of his reign 
raised him to distinction with the title Khusru Khan. So 
attached was he to this young slave that he raised him at 
one jump to the position of Malik Naib Kafur, and com¬ 
bined with that high office that of the Wazir. The abolition 
of all the regulations of Alau-d-din except those against 
drinking exhibited itself in the rise of prices and perhaps 
the return of prosperity to the people; and if Barni could 
be believed, bribery, extortion and malversation followed 
in train. The regulations against drink were also neglected, 
and the example of the habits of dissipation of the monarch 
was but too readily followed, and even improved upon, by 
his subjects. Fortunately for him the Mughals did not 
appear in his reign on the borders. His few years of rule 
were years of prosperity in respect of agriculture, and there 
was no great disturbance in any quarter. In the first year 
of his reign he sent out an army under ’Einu-l-Mulk 
Multani to put down the rebellion in Gujarat and the pro¬ 
vince was soon got into order. He appointed his own 
father-in-law, Malik Dinar, Zafar Khan, governor of Gujarat. 
Several other old and experienced governors of Alau-d-din 
were retained at their posts, and they contributed to the 
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continuance of orderly administration, in spite of the relax¬ 
ation in regard to the regulations of Alau-d-din. 

Loss of hold upon the tributary kingdoms .—So far as 
the Dekhan and South India were concerned, the few years 
of disturbance following the return of Malik Kafur to Delhi, 
and the domestic trouble which occupied his attention 
completely were quite enough to destroy the hold of the 
central government upon the subordinate Hindu kingdoms. 
It was stated already that soon after the return of Malik 
Kafur to Delhi, the number of elephants and the amount 
of tribute due from Warangal were sent by Rudra Deo. 
The following three or four years were quite enough to make 
him negligent in this matter. During that short period 
a change had taken place in the government of Deogir. 
Ram Deo had already died in the reign of Alau-d-din and 
had been succeeded by Shankar Deo his eldest son ; and a 
second change had taken place by the time Mubarak had 
ascended the throne, and the chief power was in the hands 
of a son-in-law of the late Ram Deo of Deogir. His name 
was Harapala Deo, and, like an ambitious young man that 
he was, he thought that it was an advantageous time to 
throw off the yoke recently imposed upon them by the 
Muhammadans. In regard to the distant south, Ma’bar, 
Malik Kafur’s conquest did not extend to anything beyond 
a magnificent raid as far as Ramesvaram, and the destruc¬ 
tion of a number of places of importance. There seems, 
however, little doubt that he left a garrison behind in 
Madura, the head-quarters of the Pandya Kulasekhara, who 
had fled for protection to Delhi. Whether the garrison 
was left to safeguard the interests of Kulasekhara is not 
clearly stated, but seems quite likely. There are good 
reasons for believing that a Musalman garrison continued 
in Madura. If it did, its authority must have been confined 
very narrowly, not extending in all probability to very much 
beyond the territory immediately round Madura. In the 


year following the return of Malik Kafur to Delhi, we find 
an enterprising Travancore ruler in occupation of practi¬ 
cally the whole of the Chola country. This was Ravi 
Varman Kulasekhara, who was born in the year a.d. 1266-7. 
He fought early against a VIra Pandya, in all likelihood 
the Bir Pandi or the Tira Pandi of the Muhammadan 
historians, and marched into the territory of the Pandyas 
and the Cholas soon after Malik Kafur left for Delhi. He 
was as far north as Tiruvadi in the South Arcot district 
in a.d. 1313. In A.D. 1313-14 he w’as in Kanchi, having cele¬ 
brated his coronation on the banks of river Vegavati in his 
fourth year, a stream that runs through the town of 
Kanchi. 1 If this means anything, he felt justified in anoint¬ 
ing himself ruler over the Tamil country in succession to 
the Imperial Cholas, and their Pandya successors. Records 
in Srirangam of the same year, or the following, show him 
as having overcome in battle a rival of his by name VIra 
Pandya, whom he drove for shelter to Konkan. 4 Another 
record of his in Poonamalli gives him credit for a victory 
over a Sundara Pandya. This record show's the two fishes 
of the Pandyas surmounted by an elephant-goad, a certain 
indication of Kerala ascendency over the Pandya. The 
presence of this ruler in the Tamil country and what he 
did there during the period indicate that the garrison left 
in Madura could have been only a guard of protection to 
the Pandya Kulasekhara and could have been no more. 3 
So then when Mubarak ascended the throne and was ready 
to turn his attention to the South in the second year of 
his administration he had to do the conquest of South 
India over again. 

1 Epigraphia lndica , vol. viii. No. 8. 

2 Epi. Coll, for 1911. No. 34 ; for a record of his fifth year, see Eoi 

Rep. for 1909, Sec 74. y 

3 For Ravivarman Kulasekhara see my article 4 A medieval Kerala Ruler ’ 
in the Ernakulam College Magazine ‘for July 1919. 
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Dvdrasamudra re-built before A.D. 7316 .—The kingdom 
of the Hoysalas of Dvarasamudra remained quite intact 
all this while, and was not much affected even by the 
progress of the Keraja ruler Ravivarman KulasCkhara. 
During the period of activity of the latter in the Tamil 
country, the Hoysala apparently withdrew into his ancestral 
dominions and appears to have been attending to the work 
of restoring order in his kingdom, which had suffered by 
the invasion of the Muhammadans considerably, though 
not to the extent that the Tamil kingdoms did. Reference 
was already made to the return of the Hoysala prince from 
Delhi in A.D. 1313, 1 and to the fact that the entry of the 
Prince again into the capital of his father was celebrated 
by a grant to a temple which might be just one of the 
items of celebration, and need hardly be regarded as the 
whole of it. Another record of Vlra Bajlaja III dated the 
equivalent of A.D. 1316, states in clear terms that the 


Baljaja was ruling in great happiness after having re-built 
his capital at Dhorasamudra* This rebuilding of the 
capital is a certain indication of the reviving security of 
the Hoysala, and we might see a reflex of the disturbances 
at head-quarters in the hopefulness with which the southern 


governments went about setting their own kingdoms in 
order with a view to further eventualities. We do not hear 
of any activity on the part of the Hoysala in the Tamil 
country till about the year A.D. 1328. Absence of infor¬ 
mation is not always synonymous with absence of occur¬ 
rences worth recording in history; but at the same time it 
looks as if the Hoysala intervention, which might well have 
begun soon after A.D. 1316, became really effective only 
about the year a.d. 1328, the date of the recorded residence 
of the Hoysala at Tiruvannamalai. 3 That incident will 


1 Sh. 68 Epigraphia Car., vob viii. 
3 Md. 100 Epigraphia Car., vol.iii. 
3 Db- 14 Epigraphia Car. ix. 
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come in its proper place later. The sudden retirement 
of Ravivarman Kulasekhara might have been due in part 
at any rate to the attempt of the Hoysala, to recover his 
lost dominions in the Tamil country 1 though the chief 
cause must have been the southward march of Pratapa 
Rudra’s general Muppidinayaka whose records we find both 
in Kanchi and JambukeSvaram (on the island of Srlrangam, 
near Trichinopoly). The need therefore for a fresh attempt 
at the conquest of the southern kingdoms as soon as 
Mubarak felt settled upon the throne is very clear. 

Reconquest of the Dakhan. —Mubarak marched to Deogir 
defeated Harapala in battle, took him prisoner and flayed 
him alive. When the rains began, the Mahrattas had 
been brought into subjection; the Sultan remained in 
Deogir itself during the rains appointing Malik Yek Lakhi, 
an old servant of Alau-d~din, ‘ who for many years was 
Naib of the Barids (spies),* as governor of the Maharashtra. 
It was now that Mubarak appointed ‘feudatories, rulers and 
revenue collectors over the territories of the Mahrattas.’ 
This means that the Mahratta country was brought directly 
under Muhammadan rule, and the country was distributed 
among a certain number of Muhammadan governors. In 
the words of Col. Haig, ‘ Kutub-ud-din Mubarak Shah 
remained during the rainy season at Deogir engaged in 
bringing the Mahratta country for the first time under 
Muhammadan rule, and in building the great mosque which 
still stands at Deogir. This structure is a monument of 
the establishment of Islam in the south. The numerous 
pillars which support its roof are purely Hindu in design, 
and were evidently taken from some temple which stood on 
or near the spot where the mosque now stands. The 
effect of the Hindu carvings in the temple of monotheism 
is most incongruous, perhaps designedly so, for Kutub-ud- 


1 Epi. Rep. for 1916, Sec. 531 and Ibid for 1909, Sec. 73. 
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Khusru invades Warangal 

who was three parts debauchee and one part 
theologian, evidently intended them to bear witness to future 
ages of the downfall of Hinduism and the establishment of 
Islam. The emperor, during his stay in Deogir, established 
military posts throughout the Gulbarga, Sugar, and Dhora- 
samudra country 1 and parcelled out the Maharashtra among 
Muhammadan jagirdars.” 

Khusru Khan’s invasion of Warangal. —It was in all 
probability for establishing the military posts above referred 
to that an expedition against Warangal was entrusted to 
Khusru Khan, of which Barni makes no mention. Amir 
Khusru, however, who completed his work Nuh Siphir 
(nine spheres) in A.D. 1318, has a detailed account of 
Khusru Khan’s invasion and siege of Warangal. In Deogir 
itself Khusru Khan was detached first against Raghu, the 
minister of Ram Deo, and then, against Harpal (Harapala) 
Deo himself, It must have been after this that he 
marched southwards towards Warangal. Warangal seems 
to have been closely besieged as on the former occasions, 
and was compelled to submit. The negotiations also took 
a turn similar to that of Malik Kafur’s Campaign, the Khan 
stating that ‘ the Khalifa who sent me to this country 
ordered me to demand three conditions from the Hindus ; 
first, that they should make profession of the faith in order 
that its tidings may be proclaimed throughout the world ; 
second, that, in the event of refusal, a capitation tax should 
be levied; and the third is, if the compliance with this 
demand is refused to place their heads under the sword. 
It is my recommendation that the Rai come forth and place 
his head upon the ground, in front of the royal pavilion.’ 
These terms meant conversion to Islam, or the surrender 




1 The statement is a little too hyperbolical, as appears from the Hovsala 

Inscriptions.and the first campaign of Alau-d-din Bahman Shah according to 
the Burhan-i-Ma’asir. s 

2 Historic Landmarks of the Dakhan 625. 
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of all property and agreement to pay Jazia, or death in the 
alternative, terms quite similar to those offered by Malik 
Kafur before. The Raja agreed to surrender all his wealth 
and to pay tribute, and after he satisfied the Khan that he 
had secreted no treasure, the Khah accepted the terms. 
The written agreement also arrived in due course. 6 The 
Khan then received from the Rai five districts (mauza) of 
his country (A’kta), an annual tribute of more than a 
hundred strong elephants, as large as demons, twelve 
thousand horses, and gold and jewels and gems beyond 
compute. The Rai assented to the whole, with heart and 
soul, and wrote an agreement to this effect and confirmed 
it.’ 1 As a token of subordination to the Empire at Delhi 
Khusru Khan renewed the canopy and standard given to 
the Rai, and returned to Deogir in a hurry, as he was sum¬ 
moned in haste. Before Khusru Khan reached Deogir 
however, Mubarak Shah left for Delhi on the 5th of 
August a.d. 1318- 

Mubarak's return to Delhi . — Before leaving on this expedi¬ 
tion to Warangal Khusru Khan was raised by the Sultan 
to a distinction even higher than that attained by Malik 
Kafur and was granted a canopy with the special com¬ 
mission to invade Ma’bar. He probably started on that 
expedition after the Sultan left for Delhi. On the Sultan’s 
return march to Delhi, at Ghati-Sakun, an attempt on 
the life of the Sultan was about to be made by Malik 
Asadu-d-din, a cousin of Alau-d-din. One of . the con¬ 
spirators revealed the plot to the Sultan, and all the 
conspirators were immediately captured and put to death ; 
and the whole family of the principal conspirator, in Delhi, 
who had no knowledge of the conspiracy were also similarly 
treated. Then the Sultan grew exceedingly suspicious and, 
according to Barni, got all the sons of Alau-d-din in prison 


1 Elliott iii. 558-60. 



at Gwalior put to death. He then grew very high-handed 
in all that he did, and resigned himself practically into the 
hands of Khusru Khan whom Barni describes as a low 
designing schemer. Some of his schemes to put to death 
the principal nobles, to get them out of the way of his 
schemes, were brought to the ears of the Sultan, who sub¬ 
jected to disgraceful punishment those that made bold to 
warn him of his own danger. He put to death his own 
father-in-law Zafar Khan, Governor of Gujarat and ap¬ 
pointed in his stead an uncle of Khusru Khan. A rebellion 
broke out against the new governor; and persons of a 
respectable character were appointed to governorships after¬ 
wards. There was a revolt in Deogir by the governor 
Malik Yek Lakhi, who was cruelly punished and publicly 
disgraced. Luckily, however, others appointed in his place 
happened to be tried men and of good character. They 
carried on the administration satisfactorily at Deogir. It 
was during this period of his reign that he ordered the con¬ 
struction of a Jami Masjid at Delhi and when that was 
completed, he gave orders that the city and fort of Delhi 
begun by Alau-d-din and left unfinished, should be com¬ 
pleted. 

Khusru Khan's invasion of Ma'bar and return to Delhi .— 
Khusru Khan’s invasion of Ma’bar, as Barni describes it, 

- was uneventful. He marched towards the country, the 
kings fled before him and about a hundred elephants left in 
two cities fell into the hands of Khusru Khan. The rains 
set in, and Khusru had to remain there during the rains. 
To the horror of Barni, Khusru Khan seized the person of 
Taki Khan, a Sunni and, appropriating his money, put him 
to death. 1 While here, he was plotting against the more 
influential nobles and maturing his own plans to carry 
through his final schemes of usurping the throne himself. 
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The Sultan was so infatuated with him that he was able to 
prevail against the most influential among the nobles of the 
court. When ultimately he returned to Delhi he found 
himself in great power, and Mubarak trusted himself alto¬ 
gether in his hands. Introducing with the permission of 
the Sultan a body of three hundred men from his own 
country of Gujarat, he got possession of the palace in the 
night and succeeded in assassinating Mubarak Shah, and pro¬ 
claimed himself emperor in his stead. The doings of this 
favourite are looked upon, at least by the Muhammadan 
historians, as a deliberate Hinduising movement with a 
view to putting an end to the power of the hereditary nobles 
among the Muhammadans and raising to their positions 
renegades and slaves with a view ultimately to bring about 
the restoration of Hindu monarchy, a movement we meet 
with again in the reign of Muhammad-bin-Tughlakh, per¬ 
haps in a much more pronounced form. This naturally 
created a party of the more orthodox Musalmans, who 
found a capable leader in Ghazi Malik, governor of Deobal- 
pur. At the time when Khusru Khan overthrew Mubarak, 
the eldest son of this Ghazi Malik, Muhammad Fakhrud- 
din Juna, who became afterwards Sultan Muhammad 
Tughlakh, was in Delhi. Khusru made him his ‘ master of 
the horse,’ and treated him with respect and gave him 
robes of honour. This did not reconcile him to the rule of 
the base Khusru as the ‘ storms of violence and cruelty 
reached to the skies. Copies of the holy scripture were 
used as seats, and idols were set up in the pulpit of 
mosques.’ ... ‘ It was Khusru’s design to increase the 
power and importance of the Parwaris and Hindus, and 
to make their party grow; he therefore opened the 
treasury and scattered money about .... calling himself 
Sultan Nasiru-d-din. The base born slave had his title 
repeated in the Kutba (public prayer) and impressed upon 
coins.’ There was such an ascendancy of the Hindus in 
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the capital that both the Ghazi Malik and his friends found 
their position dangerous. 


The Tughlakh Revolution .—Two months after the acces¬ 
sion of the new Sultan, Malik Fakhru-d-din made his plans, 
mounted his horse one afternoon and fleeing# with a few 
slaves from Delhi ‘ confided himself to God.’ He was able 
to elude his pursuers, and reached Sarsuti in safety. He 
was met there by an escort of 200 horse sent by his father 
and reached his family safe. That was the signal for a 
rising of the Musalmans against Khusru. Khusru’s army 
was defeated by Ghazi Malik and Bahram Abiya of Uch. 
A week after this victory, Malik Ghazi marched upon Delhi 
itself. Khusru came out of Delhi to meet him, having 
emptied the treasury in rewarding his followers, and de¬ 
stroyed everything worth preserving. The battle fought in 
the environs of Delhi went against Khusru, who fled from 
the field. Ghazi Malik stood victor, and Khusru and his 
followers were hunted out of their hiding places and were 
beheaded. Spending the night at Indarpet, Ghazi Malik 
on the following morning took possession of Delhi. Seating 
himself in the Hazar Sutun, Ghazi Malik gave public 
thanks for his victory and wished the nobles to assemble in 
order to decide who was to succeed next. None of Alau-d- 
din’s descendants being left, everybody unanimously ac¬ 
claimed Ghazi Malik, Sultan, who accepted the position 
with reluctance and ascended the throne as Sultan Ghiyasu- 
d-din Tughlakh Shah in the palace of Siri in A.D. 1320. 



* THE TUGHLAK INVASIONS 

Ghiyasu-d-din Tughlak .—The accession of Ghiyasu-d-din 
Tughlak marks the beginning of a period that promised an 
ordered administration for Hindustan, and a re-assertion of 
the hold of the Muhammadans upon the Dakhan and South 
Indian kingdoms. Almost the first act of the reign of this 
king was the discovery of the relatives of Alau-d-din and 
the making of adequate provision for them. He bestowed 
as usual honours and titles upon his friends and relations, 
among the latter, the five sons of his. He gave his eldest 
son the title of Ulugh Khan and a royal canopy, at the 
same time declaring him heir-apparent. He made his 
friend Bahram Abiya of Uch, Kishlu Khan, and honoured 
him with the name of brother, adding to his province of 
Uch both Multan and Sind. He made his sister’s son 
Bahau-d-din, Muster-master (Ariz-i-Mamalik) with the terri¬ 
tory of Samana. He ordered other measures which un¬ 
doubtedly were of benefit to the people, and showed un¬ 
mistakably the statesman in the ruler. The revenue 
assessment was fixed at a tenth or eleventh of the produce 
either by estimate or by actual measure. His officers were 
ordered to see that cultivation increased year by year, and 
taxation was regulated so as to leave a margin of prosperity 
to the rayats. Even the Hindus were allowed to benefit by 
his rule, though they were taxed so that they might not 
be * blinded with wealth ’. His civil measures were so 
excellent that Amir Khusru embodied his judgment in verse 
as follows:— 

He never did anything that was not replete with wisdom and sense. 

He might be said to wear a hundred doctors’ hoods under his 
crown. 
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These arrangements apparently brought under his control 
without question all Hindustan excepting distant Bengal, 
the Government of’which continued to be under men who 
claimed kinship with the family of Ghiyasu-d-din Balban. 
The province of Deogir in the Dakhan placed under a 
Muhammadan governor by Sultan Mubarak continued loyal. 

Invasion of Warangal under Ulugh Khan .—The first 
disturbance seems to have arisen in Warangal where Rudra 
Deo seemed inclined to shake himself free from the sub¬ 
ordination to the Muhammadans.* An invasion therefore 
had to be fitted out under his son Ulugh Khan. The great 
expedition started forward under the chief command of the 
heir-apparent, but assisted by a staff of able officers. If the 
description of the operations round Warangal and the 
resulting failure could be accepted as fact, the so-called 
previous conquests of the place could not have been as 
thorough as our Muhammadan authorities claim them to 
have been. The fortifications were of the same strength 
and were composed of the same double line of walls, mud 
and stone. The siege # operations had to be conducted as 
elaborately now as ever before. After the usual operations 
the besieged were reduced to extremities and sued for peace, 
when the intrigues and dissensions which broke out in the 
camp made the continuance of the siege impossible. Some 
among the officers that constituted his staff took advantage 
of the absence of letters from head-quarters, and circulated 
a rumour that a revolution had taken place at head¬ 
quarters, as a result of which, they said Ghiyasu-d-din was 
killed or set aside, and another ruler was occupying the 
throne. The army broke up, and Ulugh Khan had no 
alternative but to retreat upon Deogir. But among the 
conspirators themselves there were dissensions, and they 
dispersed with the consequence that most of them were 
defeated in detail, and either killed by the Hindus or taken 
prisoner and sent over to Ulugh Khan. This latter 
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remained for four months at Deogir, during which time he 
received communications and reinforcements from his father. 
The culprits taken alive were sent to Delhi and received 
exemplary punishments. This is the account of Barni who 
undoubtedly is apologist for Muhammad Tughlak. Accord¬ 
ing to Ibn Batuta however, the disturbance was due to an 
actual effort on the part of Ulugh Khan to set up indepen¬ 
dently of his father, who himself is said to have been aware 
of it. But all the same the father sent the reinforcements 
to enable the invasion to be successful. Ulugh Khan re¬ 
turned to the siege, and, taking the fort of Bidr (Bider, the 
Badrakot of Ibn Batuta), proceeded thence to the siege of 
Warangal. The outer fort was taken, and the whole of the 
royal family and treasure fell into the hands of the be¬ 
siegers. Ulugh Khan sent a despatch of victory, together 
with the Raja of Warangal, his family and treasure. He 
changed the name of Warangal to Sultanpur, and conquer¬ 
ing the country of Tilang (Telingana) marched forward 


towards Jajnagar, the capital of Orissa. He captured forty 
elephants there and returned to head-quarters by way of 
Telingana. 


An abortive Mughal Invasion .—About this time the 
Mughals made an effort to get across the frontiers into 
India, but Ghiyasu-d-din’s generals succeeded in defeating 
them and keeping them out, sending two of their generals 
prisoners to Delhi. Ghiyasu-d-din made Tughlakabad his 
capital where he remained till certain nobleman came from 
Lakhnauti complaining of oppression by the Sultan of 
Bengal. The Sultan resolved to march upon Lakhnauti, 
and sent to Ulugh Khan at Warangal summoning him to 
the capital. When he returned the Sultan made him his 
vice-gerent and started on his expedition to Lakhnauti. 

Ghiyasu-d-din's Invasion of Bengal.—Bengal at that time 
formed two governments with capitals at Lakhnauti and 
Sunargaon. Lakhnauti was under the rule of Sultan 
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Shamsu-d-din, son of Sultan Nasiru-d-din, son of Sultan 
Ghiyasu-d-din Balban. Shamsu-d-din died soon after, and 
was succeeded by his son Shahabu-d-din. His younger 
brother Ghiyasu-d-din seized the kingdom and killed most 
of his brothers. Two of them, however, Shahabu-d-din and 
Nasiru-d-din, fled to the Tughlak and urged him to march 
against the fratricide. It was in these circumstances, 
according to Ibn Batuta, that the invasion against Lakh- 
nauti was undertaken. Lakhnauti readily surrendered, but 
Ghiyasu-d-din Bahadur made some resistance at Sunargaon. 
He was at last defeated and taken prisoner, and sent over 
to Delhi. The conquered territory, however, was made over 
to Nasiru-d-din the fugitive brother, and the Sultan set 
forward on his victorious return to Delhi. The Sultan was 
received on his return in a wooden structure, called ‘ Kushk ’, 
specially erected for the occasion at Afghanpur, about a 
march from the city. After dinner when the nobles came 
out to wash their hands the building collapsed, and among 
the victims were the Sultan and his favourite son Mahmud. 
Barni ascribes this to an accident and Ferishta apparently 
agress with him. Ibn Batuta, however, makes a detailed 
narration of the circumstances that brought this fateful 
catastrophe about. He apparently had no doubt that it 
was brought about by Ulugh Khan’s design, and quotes the 
authority of Shaik Ruknu-d-din who w r as then ‘ near the 
Sultan, and that the Sultan’s favourite son, Mahmud was 
with them.’ The circumstance that Ahmad, the son of 
Ayyaz who, as Malik Zada, constructed the structure for 
Ulugh Khan, became afterwards, under Sultan Muhammad, 
Khwaja-i-Jahan is perhaps decisive in favour of the collapse 
having been brought about by design. 1 Whether it was 
brought about by accident or design Ghiyasu-d-din Tughlak 
died as a result of the occurrence, and Ulugh Khan ascended 


1 Elliott, iii. 610-11. 
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the throne as Sultan Abu-l-Mujahid Muhammad Shah, 
ordinarily known Muhammad-bin-Tughlak. 


Sultan Muhammad .—Sultan Muhammad ascended the 
throne at the camp of Afghanpur and removed to Delhi on 
the fortieth day after. With his accession the spread of 
Muhammadan power in the Dakhan reached its greatest 
extent, though its unenduring character was even then 
apparent. Sultan Muhammad was an accomplished scholar, 
philosopher, and mathematician, and wrote Persian poetry. 
He excelled in letter-writing and his epistles became a 
pattern for subsequent ages. He was religious-minded and 
simple in his habits, and had all the virtues of a devout 
Musalman. His character was disfigured however, by a 
strain of cruelty and impetuosity of temper which caused 
inordinate blood-shed. He was a man of ideas, several of 
them in advance of his age. Once he made up his mind 
he wanted that his ideas should be carried out at all costs. 
Any failure of his schemes resulted in the most cruel 
punishments of those entrusted with their execution. 

The extent of his Empire , the highest reached under 
the Muhammadans. —At the outset of his reign he had 
formed certain plans in his own mind and turned his 
energies to the successful carrying out of these. The first 
almost to call for his attention was the revenue adminis¬ 
tration of the empire. In the year or two following, Sultan 
Muhammad exerted himself to bring under control, the 
more distant provinces which were halting in their allegi¬ 
ance. .It was about this time a.d. 1327-28 that he under¬ 
took an invasion of Warangal 1 and Dvarasamudra, and 
brought them back into allegiance, so that at the end of the 
first period, about A.D. 1330, his empire attained to the 
greatest extent Muhammadan empire ever did in India 
extending as it did from Sonargam to Gujarat, and from 




1 Elliott, iii. Tarikh-i-Firoz Shahi of Shamasu-i Siraj ‘Afif, p. 367. 
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Lahore to Ma’bar. At this time his empire was composed 
of twenty-three provinces enumerated as follows by one of 
the historians of his reign :—Shahubu-d-din Abul Abbas 
Ahmad : (1) Delhi, (2) Dawakir (Deogir), (3) Multan, (4) 
Kahran (Kuhram), (5) Samana, (6) Siwistan, (7) Uch, (8) 
Hasi (Hansi), (9) Sarsuti (Sirsah), (10) Ma’bar, (11) Tilank 
(Telingana), (12) Guzarat, (13) Badaun, (14) Oudh, (15) 
Kanauj, (16) Lakhnauti, (17) Bihar, (18) Karra, (19) Malwa, 
(20) Lahore, (21) Kalanor (possibly Kalanjar rather than 
Gwalior), (22) Jajnagar, (23) Tilang-Darusamand (the 
country between Telingana and Dvarasamudra). 1 

Financial needs and revenue measures .—The govern¬ 
ment of this vast empire called for qualities which were not 
among those possessed by Sultan Muhammad. Such good 
influences as could be brought to bear upon him, could not 
prevail against his own schemes for the extension and 
maintenance of his empire. At the very outset of his reign 
he adopted a wrong policy in regard to the Mughals. 
When they first invaded under Tumarshirfn, instead of 
leading an army against them as Alau-d-din did before, he 
bought them off by a heavy payment which only tempted 
them to appear again. 2 He was naturally liberal and re¬ 
warded those that sought his patronage lavishly. This 
liberality together with the price which he had to pay for 
purchasing peace from the Mughals emptied his treasury. 
To make up for this depletion he adopted methods for 
enhancing the land revenue which had grave consequences. 
If Barni is to be believed, the Hindus abandoned cultivation 
and fled to the jungles, a procedure which they adopted 
only in great extremities. It was in this extremity that 
he had recourse to the mad project of going Ion a 
hunting excursion against these ryots, and carrying it out 
literally. 

1 Elliott, iii. 574-5. 

9 Brigg’s Ferishta, i. 413, Cambray’s edition, Calcutta, 
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His ambitious projects .—Two magnificent projects, one 
against Khorassan and Persia, and the other against 
China had formed in his mind, which, as usual with him, 
he determined to carry out. He raised an army of three 
hundred and seventy thousand soldiers who, after waiting 
for a year, found their pay falling into arrears and became 
clamorous. They had to be disbanded and the project was 
abandoned for the time. But a year’s maintenance of such 
a vast army must none the less have exhausted the treasury. 
He then had rec6urse to the other expedient of issuing 
token coins. Instead of copying the Chinese practice of 
issuing paper notes he adopted copper tokens to pass as 
silver tanka . This naturally led to false coinage. All 
genuine coin passed out of circulation and the currency 
got completely discredited. Quite naturally this was the 
occasion for revolts and the more distant provinces began 
first. 

The revolt of Bengal .—The first to revolt must have 
been Bengal to which Ghyasu-d-din Bahadur Bura was 
restored by Muhammad. He seems to have rebelled, was 
taken prisoner, flayed alive and his stuffed skin sent round 
to the various provinces, as a warning against similar acts. 
His successor Fakhru-d-din followed his example in Bengal, 
but remained unconquered. 

Rebellion in Ma'bar. —What happened in Bengal hap¬ 
pened also in distant Ma’bar. An army sent to punish the 
rebels remained there and did not return, and Jalalu-d-din 
Ahsan Khan set up independently there. 1 We have coins 
of Muhammad bin Tughlak of dates a.d. 1330 and 1333 ; 
but those of date a.d. 1335 and after, are issued in the name 
of the rebel, so that this rebellion in South India must 
have taken place in or a little before a.d. 1335. According 


1 Hultzsch in J R A S, 1909, pp. 667-83. We have an inscription of his 
ninth year in Rangiam (RajaSingamangalam) in Pon-Amaravati nadu in the 
Pudukotta col In. 
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Rebellion of Bahau-d-din Gushtasp 

to Ibn Batuta, Muhammad himself marched to put down 
this rebel. At Badrakot (Bider) pestilence broke out in 
camp, he himself having had an attack of the disease. A 
rumour got abroad he was dead and even Deogir broke out 
in rebellion. When he reached Daulatabad, the rebel fled 
to Konkan. These rebellions followed, according to Ibn 
Batuta that of the king’s cousin Bahau-d-din Gushtasp 
the muster-master under Ghyasu-d-din, 1 now Governor 
of Sagar near Gulbarga as otherwise the friendly hospitality 
of the Raja of Kampili at such a great cost would be 
difficult to understand. Ferishta actually notes that the 
place was in the ‘ Carnatic ’ and that Bahau-d-din was 
defeated before Deogir. 2 Muhammad bin Tughlak set 
forward to suppress the rebellion, defeated the rebel at 
Deogir and sent forward an army to lay siege to Kampili, 
where Bahau-d-din had fled for shelter. The fugitive was 
given asylum, and the Rajah resolved to stand the siege 
and take the consequences rather than surrender the 
fugitive. When the siege was prosecuted with vigour and 
had reached the last stage, the Raja sent forward Bahau-d- 
din to his neighbour Ballala Raja of Dvarasamudra, and 
killing his women and younger children, rushed upon the 
besiegers and died fighting. Eleven of the sons of the late 
Raja were among the prisoners taken who were compelled 
to become Muhammadans. Some among them rose to im¬ 
portant positions in the service of Muhammad. 3 Before 
the army set forward on the march to Dvarasamudra, the 
Hoysala king found it prudent to surrender the fugitive 
Bahau-d-din who was brought before the Sultan, and by 
his orders was flayed alive. His skin was stuffed and sent 
to the various provinces, in the same manner as was 
done in the case of the rebellious Governor of Bengal. 
The Sultan perpetrated the atrocity of even cooking the 

l Elliott, iii. 618-19. 2 I. 418. 3 Ibn Batuta ; Elliott, iii 6151 
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flesh of the cousin and serving it to the wife and children 
of the victim. These incidents are ascribed to the date 
equal to a.d. 1342 by Ferishta. He is wrong by over 
seven years, as the coins of Madura Sultans prove beyond 
a doubt. Ibn Batuta appears to place the rebellion of 
Bahau-d-din quite early in the reign, if he meant any 
sequence in his narrative. 1 It was during his stay in 
Deogir while on this campaign that the thought struck the 
Sultan that Deogir would be much more centrally situated 
for the capital of his vast empire than Delhi, according 
to Ferishta 2 who seems to make Muhammad’s invasion of 
A.D. 1327-28 the same as the one against Bahau-d-din . 

Change of capital from Delhi to Deogir .—When the idea 
entered his head he resolved at once to transfer his capital 
to Deogir. He appears, however, to have made a point of 
consulting his ministers who thought Ujjain would serve 
the purpose equally well. But Muhammad, as usual, had 
made up his mind before, and in the year a.d. 1328 ordered 
the change of capital from Delhi to Deogir. 3 This order 
did not mean merely the transference of the Imperial Head¬ 
quarters from Delhi to Deogir, but the transfer of the 
whole body of inhabitants in the city which entailed untold 
misery upon the people. The order was carried out, how¬ 
ever to the degree of thoroughness that involved the firing 
off of a maimed man from a catapult, and the dragging of a 
blind man by the leg, as these were the only two inhabitants 
of Delhi who remained behind without obeying the order. 
The Sultan was about to remove himself to Deogir when 
he had to march northwards to meet the rebellion of Kishlu 
Khan and pass on from there to Delhi because of a serious 
distress and a possible disturbance. It was then that the 

1 Hultzsch*s article in the J R A S, referred to above. 

2 I. 419 Edn. quoted above. 

3 There is a gold coin of date a.h. 727 (a,d. 1326) struck at Deogir, No, 
174 of Thomas, p. 209. 
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expedition of the one hundred thousand sent against China 
having laboured up the Himalayas, reached the other side 
only to meet a powerful army of the Chinese ; and, turned 
back by the opposing Chinese, it had to return when the 
monsoon rains broke in. Very few of this magnificent 
army of invasion returned to tell the tale, and these few 
that took the pains to do so were decapitated for having 
brought the bad news. That was the signal for a rebellion 
in the home provinces, and so much distress prevailed that 
the king had to remove himself from Delhi. He formed 
the camp in the Doab where he was furnished with supplies 
by Einu-l-Mulk, the governor of Oudh. It was apparently 
during his stay in Delhi after putting down Kishlu Khan’s 
rebellion that he made the last effort to recover his authority 
in the distant south, but the invasion stopped short at 
Decgir. Muhammad sent forward a party which reached 
Madura but made common cause with the rebels. It was 
while returning from this abortive invasion that he ordered 
the return of the inhabitants of Deogir back to Delhi. 

Interference in Provincial Administration .—When the 
Sultan was at Deogir on the occasion of the rebellion of 
Ma’bar, he had placed the Government of Deogir under 
Katlagh Khan. At the same time he appointed Malik 
Kabil, Governor of Tilang, made Nusrat Khan, Governor of 
Bidar, and created another Sub-Governor for Berar. Katlagh 
Khan carried on the administration so well that he infused 
some confidence in the people, and was able to amass a 
considerable amount of wealth in the treasury. He found 
it, however, impossible to transmit the accumulated wealth 
to Delhi as the roads were unsafe owing to the prevalence 
of famine in Malva. But the distress that prevailed at the 
head-quarters was taken advantage of by mischief-makers 
to prejudice the king against Katlagh Khan. The Sultan 
now perpetrated the double blunder of recalling Katlagh 
Khan from Deogir, and proposing to appoint instead 
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Einu-l-Mulk of Oudh. This naturally dissatisfied both, and 
had dangerous consequences upon the empire. Einu-l-Mulk 
and his brothers revolted, fell upon the camp of the king 
himself and captured many of his elephants. The rebellion 
was at last got under, and several of the rebels punished. 
Einu-l-Mulk was however pardoned, and he retained his 
position in the King’s favour. Katlagh Khan’s position at 
Deogir was taken by a brother of his own who was governor 
of Broach, by name Maulana Nizamu-d-din. This latter 
had none of the qualifications required in a governor of 
Deogir, and let the vast province get out of hand. Einu-l- 
Mulk not being appointed, the king had now recourse to a 
new device which like so many others of Sultan Muhammad 
defeated its own ends. 

Parties among the Muhammadans in the Empire.— Ever 
since the days of Jalalu-d-din there were three sections of 
Muhammadans who perhaps had not yet hardened into 
three distinct parties. In the reign of Sultan Muhammad 
they were getting to be distinct and held themselves aloof 
from each other, perhaps with some hostility of interests 
against one another. There were the hereditary Muham¬ 
madan noble families who, having been companions in 
arms with the members of the ruling dynasty, looked upon 
themselves generally as pillars of the empire. These were 
naturally men of influence, each one with his own par¬ 
ticular following. Then there was the body of men, usually 
slaves, taken prisoners in war, or purchased, as Malik Kafur 
‘hazardinari’ (he who cost 1,000 dinars). These were depen¬ 
dent entirely upon royal favour and could be dealt with 
more summarily by the sovereign for the time being. They 
were found to be efficient instruments of the monarchs 
against the influential nobles of the empire. Lastly, since 
the days of Jalalu-d-din Khilji a certain number of ‘Amirs 
of Hundred ’ from the Mughal armies, had settled in the 
country. These were commanders of a hundred or more 
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in the Mughal Army, who resolved to settle in the country 
becoming Mussalmans after the Mughal defeat. They were 
given various settlements, and provision was made for their 
maintenance by Jalalu-d-din. His successor dispossessed 
such of them as were within his reach, and perpetrated a 
massacre of a considerable number of them. Ever since 
this event these men perhaps considered themselves free 
from any allegiance to the monarch, and conducted them¬ 
selves like the famous ‘ Knights of the Empire ’ of Europe. 
They were the cause of great trouble at this time though 
they conducted themselves well enough when they were 
treated with consideration. 

Rebellion of Kishlu Khan of Multan .—Muhammad 
Tughlak now fetched up a grievance against the hereditary 
nobles because an intimate friend of his father, who fought 
with him against Khusru, Bahram Abiya, Governor of Multan 
and Sindh, revolted against him. This governor was given 
the title of Kishlu Khan and the dignity of being addressed 
brother, by the late Sultan, and had his government ex¬ 
tended by the addition of both Multan and Sindh to his 
original Uch. He caused no trouble till the stuffed bodies 
of both Ghiyasu-d-din Bahadur Bura of Bengal and 
Bahau-d-din of Sagar were sent in exhibition to his 
province. When they entered his capital he actually ordered 
the remains to be buried, and since then was preparing 
himself for the worst. An agent sent by the Sultan 
behaved impertinently, and provoked the noble into cutting 
off his head. That was the signal for his rebellion. 
Muhammad marched forward to put down the rebellion and 
returned victorious to Delhi. This must have happened 
before a.d. 1334 when Ibn Batuta passing through Sindh 
saw the head of Behram exhibited in front of his own hall 
of audience in Multan. 1 But soon after, a rebellion broke 
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out in the same province from one Sahu Afghan whom the 
emperor succeeded in turning back into Afghanistan itself. 
He thereafter preferred to appoint slaves and servants of 
his to various important governments, rather than hereditary 
noblemen. When Katlagh Khan was recalled from Deogir 
he split the governorship of the Dakhan into two, Deogir 
and Malva, and sent one Aziz Himar to the government of 
Malva. This appointment was practically the beginning of 
the end of Muhammad’s rule and came sometime about 
A.D. 1343. 


Affairs in the Dakhan .—In regard to the Dakhan, however, 
we have to go back a little earlier. The emperor was still 
engaged in putting down the rebellion of Sahu Afghan in 
Multan and later in Sannam and Samana, when rebellion 
broke out among the Hindus of Warangal. Katlagh Khan 
was at Deogir and Malik Makbul was the naib Vizier in 
Warangal. Here is what took place in the words of 
Barni:—‘ While this was going on a revolt broke out 
among the Hindus of Warangal. Kanya Naik had gathered 
strength in this country. Malik Makbul, the Naib Vizier, 
fled to Delhi, the Hindus took possession of Arangal, which 
was thus entirely lost. About the same time one of the 
relations of Kanya Naik whom the Sultan had sent to Kam- 
bala y apostatized from Islam and stirred up a revolt. The 
land of Kambala also was thus lost, and fell into the hands 
of the Hindus, Deogir and Guzarat alone remained secure.’ 1 
It was after this that the Sultan moved into the Doab and 
erected his head-quarters at Sarg-Dwari. Soon after Nasrat 
Khan revolted at Bidar, and Ali Shah, nephew of Zafar 
Khan, at Gulbarga. The Sultan ordered Katlagh Khan to 
proceed against the latter who had not only taken posses¬ 
sion of Gulbarga but even made himself master of Bidar. 
Katlagh Khan put down the rebellion successfully and 
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returned to Deogir. The recall of Katlagh Khan and the 
appointment of the weak Nizamu-d-din at Deogir together 
with the appointment of Azir Himar to the governorship of 
Malva with instructions to get rid of the foreign Amirs 
there, certainly set in train a movement which brought 
about the final destruction of the vast empire of Sultan 
Muhammad. 

Mission from the Khalifa of Egypt .—In A.D. 1343, how¬ 
ever, the Sultan received a mission from the Kalifa of Egypt 
which satisfied him that his title to rule the Indian Empire 
received the confirmation of the head of Islam. The in¬ 
terval between this transaction and the final recall of Katlagh 
Khan in or soon after A.D. 1345, the Sultan made use of for 
reorganizing the revenue system and reforming it with a 
certain amount of success. Therefore about the year a.d. 
1345, the empire was apparently at peace, only Bengal and 
Ma’bar being successfully held by the rebels. 

The foreign Amirs, ‘ Amir Judeida \—We have already 
pointed out that of the three parties of Muhammadans in 
the country, the foreign Amirs, Amir Judeida as they are 
called, proved the most troublesome when they felt they 
were not properly treated. The reorganization of the 
Government of the Dakhan consequent on the recall of 
Katlagh Khan was taken advantage of by the Sultan to 
get rid of these foreign Amirs who had made themselves 
most obnoxious in Gujarat and Malva. One of the confi¬ 
dential instructions given to his favourite Aziz Himar was 
to get rid of these foreign Amirs. Aziz Himar managed to 
call together a large number of them at his headquarters 
under some pretext, and charging them with being respon¬ 
sible for the disturbances in the empire got them all beheaded. 
The favourite was of course rewarded by the Sultan, but 
the news of this perfidious massacre set the smouldering 
discontent of these Amirs aflame. The foreign Amirs in 
19 
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Gujarat defeated Mukbil, the Naib Vizier, and carried off 
all the horses and treasure, destroying at the same time all 
the goods that merchants carried under the Naib’s convoy* 
Securing so much useful material of war, the rebels pro¬ 
ceeded to Cambay as a place of refuge. But the Sultan 
promptly marched to put down the insurrection in spite of 
the faithful Katlagh Khan volunteering to lead the punitive 
expedition. He appointed another governor for Gujarat, 
and entrusted the government of Delhi to his nephew „ 
Feroz and two others, Malik Kabir and Ahmad Ayyaz. 
Before, however, the Sultan could march towards Gujarat, 
Aziz Hamir, Governor of Malva, marched against the insur¬ 
gents, was defeated and put to death. This new success 
of the insurgents put more heart into those of the foreign 
Amirs who still hung back from open rebellion. When at 
last the Sultan arrived at Nahrwala, the capital of Gujarat, 
he left a detachment under the new governor there, and 
proceeded against the rebels towards Abugir. There he 
defeated and dispersed them. The remnants of the Amirs 
of Gujarat fled with their wives and property towards 
Deogir. The Sultan sent Malik Makbul, with some of the 
foreign Amirs of Broach and with the fresh troops from 
Delhi, in pursuit of the fugitives. They were overtaken on 
the banks of the Narbada, were defeated and in great part 
destroyed, and their wives and children fell into the hands 
of the Naib. Such of them as managed to escape fled for 
protection to the Hindu chief Man Deo, the Raja of Baglana, 
who made them prisoners and plundered them in his turn. 
The evil influence of the Amirs of Gujarat was put an 
end to, as Barni says. Here again the Sultan perpetrated 
another act of faithlessness against these Amirs by ordering 
Malik Kabul to seize and put to death all the foreign Amirs 
of Broach who were in his camp. The few that escaped 
this massacre fled to Deogir or dispersed themselves among 
the chiefs of Gujarat. 



The Dakhan Amirs Rebel 

Amirs driven into Revolt , 
remained sometime in Gujarat conducting a rigorous 
enquiry into the arrears of revenue, and making arrange¬ 
ments to collect them. As was usual with him he punished 
those that had shown opposition to his or his governor’s 
actions with his accustomed cruelty, thereby creating a 
considerable volume of general discontent. He ordered a 
similar inquiry in respect of the province of Deogir, and 
entrusted this important commission to two men whom 
Ziau-d-din Barni refers to with the utmost contempt. The 
deputation of these two creatures of the Sultan, of whom 
one had already appeared and the other one was on his 
way sent a thrill into the hearts of the Musulmans of 
Deogir. At the same time the Sultan sent two well-known 
noblemen to Deogir with a military commission to Maulana 
Nizamu-d-din, who was the governor at the time. The 
governor was asked to despatch fifteen hundred chosen horse 
under the two noblemen sent. He was also to send along 
with them the chief foreign Amirs. Those ‘ at Rachoor 
(Raichur), Moodkul (Mudkal), Koolburga (Gulbarga), Bidur 
(Bidar), Bejapoor (Bijapur), Gunjouti (Gangavati), Raibagh, 
Gilhurry, Hookerry, and Berar,’ 1 responded to the governor’s 
summons and came with their followers. When these 
appeared at Deogir they were sent along with the fifteen 
hundred horse, under the conduct of the two nobles who 
carried the king’s commission. They marched towards 
Broach, and at the end of the first day’s journey, the 
foreign Amirs suspected that they were being led to their 
execution. They therefore broke out into open resistance, 
killed the two nobles under whose conduct they were pro¬ 
ceeding and returned to Deogir. They entered the royal 
palace there, seized Nizamu-d-din the governor, and put 
him in confinement. They cut to pieces the agent of the 
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king who had already arrived there, and took possession of 
the treasures kept in the citadel of Dharagir. Distributing 
the treasures among themselves, they made one of them¬ 
selves, Ismail Makh Afghan, called Ismail Fath in Ferishta, 
their leader, placed him on the throne, and distributed the 
Mahratta country among themselves. These transactions 
naturally brought them a fresh accession of strength, as 
all the foreign Amirs of Gujarat, who had survived the 
massacres and the war, proceeded to Deogir and joined their 
confreres. The Sultan on hearing of the revolt marched at 
the head of a large force, and, arriving at Deogir, attacked 
and defeated them. The newly elected king with his family 
and treasure immured himself in the fort of Dharagir, 
and the other Amirs dispersed to their own Jagirs. After 
plundering Deogir the Sultan sent Imadu-l-Mulk after the 
insurgents who fled to their Jagirs towards Gulbarga. 

Rebellion of Taghi in Gujarat .—While the Sultan was 
engaged at Deogir settling the affairs of the place and 
providing for the settlement of the Mahratta country, 
information reached him that a slave by name Taghi had 
raised a revolt in Gujarat. This slave of one of the 
generals of Muhammad had gathered together some of the 
‘ foreign Amirs ’ in Gujarat who still retained any power, 
marched to Nahrwala and made the governor and his 
officers prisoners. With a following of Hindus and Muham¬ 
madans he plundered Cambay and marched upon Broach 
itself. On hearing of what had taken place the Sultan 
marched immediately to Broach in spite of the want of 
supplies for the army. He arrived at Broach and encamped 
on the banks of the Narbada. On hearing of the arrival of 
the Sultan the rebel abandoned the town and fled with 
three hundred horse. The Sultan sent forward a detach¬ 
ment of cavalry which overtook the rebel, defeated him and 
dispersed his followers. After spending two or three days 
in Broach, the Sultan marched forward towards Cambay, 
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Rebellion of Deogir 

and thence proceeded to Ahmadabad, hearing that the rebel 
was there. When the Sultan arrived at Ahmadabad the 


rebel fled to Nahrwala wherefrom he made bold to march 
against the Sultan in Ahmadabad. The rebel army was 
easily defeated by the Sultan and cut to pieces. Several of 
the foreign Amirs ’ in the army of Taghi became prisoners, 
and the whole of his baggage was captured. The remnant 
of the army was put to the sword. Taghi, however, managed 
to escape, and fleeing across Gujarat ultimately found 
refuge in Sindh. The Sultan spent some time in Gujarat 
receiving the submission of the various chiefs and rulers. 

Muhammad in Gujarat , successful rebellion in Deogir .— 
Close upon the heels of Taghi the Sultan set forward and 
arrived at Nahrwala two or three days after. There he 
spent sometime in settling the affairs of Gujarat. ‘ The 
Mukadams, the Ranas, and the Mahants of Gujarat came 
in and paid their homage and received robes and rewards. 
In a short time the inhabitants who had been scattered 
abroad returned to their homes and were delivered from the 
ravages of the rebel.’ While he was thus engaged at 
Nahrwala information came from Deogir that Hasan Kangu 
and other rebels, who had fled from Deogir towards Gul- 
barga, returned at the head of a large army, attacked 
Imadu-l-Mulk and slew him in battle, scattering his army. 
The remnant of the imperial army left Deogir and retreated 
towards Dhar. Hasan Kangu then proceeded victoriously 
to Deogir and was proclaimed king, his predecessor in that 
dignity resigning his title and retiring into private life. 
Intelligence of the whole transaction was conveyed to 
Muhammad. He could see very well that he had lost the 
affections of the people, and this made a very deep impres¬ 
sion upon him. He still continued in Nahrwala and had 
summoned from head-quarters Ahmad Ayyaz and other 
nobles with an army with a view to sending them against 
Deogir. In the meanwhile information arrived that Hasan 





Kangu, the successful rebel at Deogir, had drawn together 
a very large army round him at Deogir. Prudently resolv¬ 
ing to leave him alone for a time, the Sultan resolved to 
put down the traitor Taghi first, before he took any steps 
against Deogir, and moved forward with the reinforcements 
towards Karnal (Girnar). It was in these circumstances 
that the Sultan felt so depressed as to consult Barni in 
regard to what kings did in similar circumstances. Barni 
offered the advice, which was quite sound in the circum¬ 
stances, that he should abdicate in favour of his heir- 
apparent, or should retire from active exercise of authority, 
leaving it to his ministers to carry on the business. The 
Sultan, however, in sheer desperation came to the opposite 
resolution, quite in keeping with his character, of conti¬ 
nuing to scourge the people till he had chastened them by 
constant suffering. According to Barni the Sultan spent 
three years in Gujarat. The first he spent in settling the 
affairs of the country round Mandal and Teri. The second 
he passed near the fort of Karnal (Girnar) where the rebel 
Taghi was at the time. The Hindu chief of Karnal was 
about to surrender Taghi who having got wind of his host’s 
intention, fled to the Sumera Rajputs of Thatta. After the 
rainy season of that year was over the Sultan took Karnal 
and brought all the coast under subjection to him. He 
passed from there to Kondal (Gondal) where he fell ill of 
fever and had to remain there for some time to recover. 
While there, he heard of the death of Malik Kabir who was 
his regent in Delhi. Sending forward Ahmad Ayyaz and 
Malik Makbul to take charge of the capital, he gathered as 
large a force as he possibly could at Kondal, and marched 
towards Thatta crossing the river by means of boats re¬ 
quisitioned from Deobalpur, Multan, Uch and Siwistan. 
When near Thatta he was joined by a contingent of 
Mughals under Altun Bahadur sent by the Amir of Farghana. 
While about three or four days march from Thatta he con- 
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tracted a fever by eating some fish. The fever increased in 
violence during the last two or three days of his illness and 
before he could give final orders for the siege of Thatta, he 
died on the 21st of Muharram A H. 752, a.d. March 1351. 

Muhammad's Empire at his death .—At his death the 
empire which, about twenty years previously in the reign of 
Sultan Muhammad himself, extended from Madura in the 
south to Kashmir, and from the western passes to the 
mouths of the Ganges, had shrunk to comparatively narrow 
dimensions. Muhammad’s authority certainly did extend 
over the country north of the Vindhyas, the western boundary 
remained intact. The smaller half in the east, the Bengals 
had effectively cut themselves off and had not been brought 
under his authority again. For more than fifteen years the 
province of Ma’bar had remained quite independent of him. 
His authority over the territories of the Hoysalas was but 
nominal. The Sultan’s overlordship was perhaps a little 
more recognized by the Raja of Warangal at least in name; 
the province of the Dakhan or Deogir had stood defiant 
and practically independent during the last three or four 
years of his life. Muhammad Tughlak therefore had, 
among the Muhammadan monarchs, the credit of having 
ruled over the greatest extent of India, his empire exceeding 
in extent even that of Aurangzeb. He had also the mis¬ 
fortune to see before he died that that vast empire had 
shrunk to something smaller than that to which the slave 
kings laid claim. For this calamity he himself was in the 
main responsible. He made an attempt to expand his 
empire, in days when communications were at the very best 
imperfect, to a distance of six months’ journey from head¬ 
quarters in spite of the declared policy of Alau-d-din to the 
contrary. He succeeded in this effort; but he tried to 
maintain this vast empire by a policy of mistrust and 
repression which carried its own condemnation ; and with 
such a policy failure was inevitable. 
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A NOTE ON THE CHRONOLOGY OF MUHAMMAD 
TUGHLAK’S REIGN 

The central fact of Muhammad Tughlak’s reign is the revolt 
of Ma’bar and its setting up independently of him with a sulta¬ 
nate at Madura under the general sent by Muhammad-bin-Tughlak 
himself. Ihis was Jalalu-d-din Asan Shah, who was the father- 
in-law of the traveller Ibn Batuta, and whose coins are extant 
in some number. Dr. E. Hultzsch who examined these 
coins and published the results of his study in the Journal of the 
Royal Asiatic Society for 1909 ascribes this event to a.d. 1335. - 
The latest coin of Muhammad-bin-Tughlak he finds in the south is 
of date A.D. 1334. The earliest of Jalalu-d-din is dated A.D. 1335 
and carries on it the superscription of which the details are given 
by Ibn Batuta himself. Dr. Vincent Smith in his recent publica¬ 
tion The Oxford History of India has the following on page 
242. ‘ The turning point was reached in A.D. 1338-9 equal to a.h. 
739 when both Bengal and Ma’bar or Coromandel revolted and 
escaped from the Delhi tyranny. ’ The grounds upon which he 
gives the actual date A.D. 1338-9 are not clear. There is no refer¬ 
ence in the chapter to Dr. Hultzsch’s article and perhaps he 
bases this actual date on older information. On the following 
page 243, he has the following sentence apparently taken from 
Ferishta, in substance at any rate, ‘about the same time 
approximately 1340, Saiyid Hasan, the Governor of Ma’bar or 
Coromandel revolted and slew the Sultan’s officers. ’ This date 
is far too,late on the evidence of South Indian coins. Similarly 
in regard to the change of capital to Deogiri this book has 
adopted the date A.D. 1326-27 (a.h. 727), admittedly on the basis 
of the account as given in Ibn Batuta, it may be that Ibn 
Batuta’s narrative in this part is arranged chronologically. 
Ziau-d-din Barni who certainly did know what he was writing 
about says actually that the change of capital had taken place 
when the Sultan went against Kishlu Khan. His rebellion 
apparently was what directly encouraged the movement in 
Ma’bar, particularly as the exhibition of Bahau-d-din’s corpse 
brought about the rebellion of this powerful governor of Sind. 
This diverted the attention of the Sultan to such a degree, ‘ that 
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he did not proceed to Deogir whither the citizens and their fami¬ 
lies had removed. Whilst he remained at Delhi, the nobles and 
the soldiers continued with him, but their wives and children 
were at Deogir. The change of capital therefore must have 
taken place soon after, and in consequence of, the rebellion 
of Bahau-d-din and in the interval between that and the 
rebellion of Kishlu Khan in Sind, whose head was seen by Ibn 
Batuta in Multan on his journey up to Delhi in a-D. 1333-34. 
We may perhaps date the change of capital in a.d. 1327-8 of 
which year A.H. 727 we have one gold coin of Muhammad 
bearing upon it the name Deogir. 

This arrangement receives unlooked for confirmation from an 
inscription at Panaiyur in the Tirumeyyam Taluk of the Pudukotta 
State which refers itself to the ninth year of ‘ Muhammadi 
Surattan ’ (Muhammad Sultan). This would be the year 
A.D. 1334 when his authority was acknowledged as a matter of 
course in the southern part of the Pudukotta State. The Sulta¬ 
nate of Madura then must be held to have begun in a.d. 1335 and 
that is the beginning of the end of Muhammad’s empire. There 
are a number of inscriptions which refer themselves to the Hijira 
year in the district of Ramnad, of which one is published along 
with this. They refer themselves in general terms to the rule of 
Rajadhiraja Sakala Nrpakulakkon ; the dates given are 732, 761 
and 771 in these records which have been referred to the 
Kollamandu (Malabar era) in the Epigraphist’s report. But the 
record from Kandadevi published in this work makes it clear 
that it is the Muhammadan era that is referred to, as the 
Muhammadan month and its equivalent Tamil month are given 
in the inscription itself. The record of 732 refers itself to the 
time of ‘Adi Surattan’ (First Sultan). These finds put it 
beyond doubt that the era under reference is the Hijira era, and 
that the authority of Muhammad Tughlak was acknowledged in 
the far south up to the year A.D. 1334, and the authority of the 
Muhammadans, apparently the Sultans of Madura, up to 
A-D. 1371. 

Both Ziau-d-din Barni and Ibn Batuta agree that on hearing 
of the rebellion of Ma’bar, the Sultan marched at the head of his 
army to put down the rebellion. They again agree that he took 
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ill at Bidar and had to abandon the enterprise, contenting 
himself with sending an army. When he was in Deogir on his 
return journey he ordered the inhabitants of Delhi then in 
Deogir to return, himself advancing slowly owing to illness. 
This must have been in the year or two following the revolt of 
Ma’bar in a,d. 1335. After some time came the rebellion of 
Sahu Afghan in Multan. In the course of Muhammad’s sup¬ 
pression of this rebellion came the organized revolt of the 
Southern Hindus, Warangal, Kampli with perhaps Dvara- 
samudra behind them. The foundations of Vijayanagar were 
laid in the fortification of Virupakshapattana and the installation 
of the Hoysala Prince there in the position of heir-apparent 
respectively in A.D. 1339 and a.d. 1340. 



LECTURE VI 


MUHAMMADAN KINGDOMS IN THE DAKHAN AND 
SOUTH INDIA 

Foundation of the Sultanate at Madura. At the time of 
death of the Sultan, Muhammad Tughlak, India south of 
the Vindhyas was divided into four well-marked divisions 
as before. The first might well be called the Dakhan with 
its capital at Deogir till recently under the Muhammadan 
governors of the empire, but asserting during the last four 
years of the Sultan’s life, a defiant independence. Along 
side of it and occupying the other half of the Dakhan 
plateau and the corresponding coast districts, was the 
tributary Hindu kingdom of Telingana with its capital still 
at Warangal. South of the Krishna extended the territory 
of another tributary Hindu ruler, but more nominally 
subordinate than Warangal. This was the Hoysala kingdom 
which stretched from sea to sea and from the river Krishna 
almost to the Kaveri. South of this was the Pandya 
country in the days of its widest expansion ; but at the 
time, divided among a number of petty Pandyan rulers, 
members in all probability of the main ruling family of the 
Pandyas. In the heart of this country was established a 
definite Musalman state which up to the year a.d. 1335 
was subordinate to Muhammad Tughlak. In that year the 
Muhammadan governor of Madura threw off the yoke and 
declared himself independent. This Muhammadan ruler 
of Madura laid claim to authority over all Ma’bar, that is 
the whole of the Coromandel coast extending from Quilon 
to Nellore—in other words all the Tamil country. The 
actual extent of his territory, however, seems to have been 
limited to the territory of the Pandyas and the southern 
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part of that of the Cholas, the Kaveri, possibly the southern 
Pennar, marking the limit between them and the Hoysalas. 
These four states remained independent at the time that 
Muhammad Tughlak died. 

The year a.d. 1335 which marks the declaration of in¬ 
dependence by Sultan Jalalu-d-din Ahsan Shah at Madura 
marks an epoch in the history of South India, just as it 
marks, the turning point in the successful career of Sultan 
Muhammad Tughlak. The declaration of independence by 
this remote province was the signal at the time for the - 
middle states of the Hindus, either openly to throw off the 
yoke, or to set intrain the movement which culminated 
in the abolition of Muhammadan rule in the south of India. 
Adequate knowledge of the history therefore of the Madura 
Sultanate, and of the newly founded Muhammadan kingdom 
of Deogir during the first decades of its existence, is a 
necessary preliminary to the correct understanding of the 
Hindu movements which culminated in the foundation of 
the empire of Vijayanagar. 

The Muhammadan Kingdom of Madura .—Malik Kafur’s 
invasion of the south reaching as far as Madura and 
Ramesvaram, was described at length in a previous lecture. 
Amir Khusru’s circumstantial account of this southern 
invasion was given in full. It was also pointed out that 
although a few places he mentions are not yet capable of 
satisfactory identification, enough of his account could be 
made out to justify the statement that the objective of 
Malik Kafur after he left the territory of the Hoysalas was 
the country of Vira Pandya. 1 There is very little doubt 
left that he marched in support of Vira Pandya’s rival 
Sundara Pandya whose territory proper was Madura and 


1 The Malik pursued the * yellow faced Rir * « ,, . 

the ancestors of Bir.' Elliott iii 90 Para-Hah?; a d ^ .u an .° ld ci ‘y of 
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the country round it. When he returned early in A.D. 1312 
Malik Kafur in all probability left a garrison behind to safe¬ 
guard the position of his protege Sundara Pandya. Almost 
the next year we find the Malabar King Ravi Varman 
Kula^ekhara of Kerala in occupation of the country from 
the South Pennar to as far north as Poonamalle, nay even 
to Nellore, indicating clearly that the so-called Muham¬ 
madan conquest meant at best no more than the occupation 
of Madura and a comparatively narrow district round it. 
Sultan Mubarak Khilji sent Khusru Khan against Ma’bar 
in A.D. 1318 either to regain the lost hold of the Muham¬ 
madans, or it may be to make a fresh conquest of it. 
Whatever was the actual purpose, Khusru remained a whole 
year in Ma’bar and hatched his plot there to subvert the 
ruling dynasty at Delhi. Barni complains of his ill-treat¬ 
ment of the Muhammadan merchants there, and states 
that he developed his hinduising plot while there. Barni 
certainly cannot be held to mean that he took any direct 
part in encouraging the Hindus to throw off the Muham¬ 
madan yoke in the South. For South Indian History this 
may be held to mean no more than that he brought back 
to loyalty a certain amount of territory which remained 
under their control in the distant South, if even that. The 
revolution that followed immediately loosened the hold of 
the Muhammadans in the South, or at least cut off com¬ 
munication between the head-quarters and the distant 
Muhammadan garrison in Madura. Although Muhammad 
Tughlak was compelled to retire from Warangal in A.D. 
1328, one of his invasions to Ma’bar appears to have suc¬ 
cessfully reasserted the authority of Delhi in Madura. 

Muhammad's Conquest of the South .—An account of the 
sack of Srlrangam by the Muhammadans preserved in the 
works on the Vaishnava Guruparampara (succession of 
pontiffs in Srlrangam) is reminiscent of the invasion order¬ 
ed by Muhammad from Warangal in A.D. 1327-8. The 
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account is given in some detail in connection with the lives 
of Pillai Lokacharya and Vedanta Desika in the Sanskrit 
work Prapannamrtam, a work composed in the first decades 
of the seventeenth century. Some details of this story are 
found preserved in a Telugu work called Aehdrya Sukti 
Muktdvali. One part of this story relating to the temple 
ritual is preserved in Koyiloluhu, which gives a date. 

A comparison of all these leaves no doubt that they refer 
to the same incident as the same characters figure in it, 
and the other details of the main story are practically the • 
same. The date given in the Koyiloluhu is 1149 Saka 
coupled with the name of the year Akshaya. The given 
year seems to be an error for 1249. The year Akshaya 
does not correspond to Saka 1149 but does to Saka 1249 
except for a slight discrepancy. If this correction in the 
century is accepted the date would correspond to A.D. 
1327-8, when an invasion was sent into the south by 
Muhammad-bin-Tughlak to re-assert the authority of the 
Muhammadans in the south. The story briefly is this : 

While the annual festival in which the god is taken over¬ 
night to the banks of the Coleroon river, a little to the 
south-east of Srlrangam—a festival lasting a few hours— 
was being celebrated, tidings came that an army of the 
Muhammadans had come in and occupied parts of the 
Tondamandalam (the two Arcots and Chingleput) and a 
small body of troops was marching rapidly towards Samaya- 
varam about five miles from the north bank of the Coleroon. 
The principal Brahman citizens of the town, who had 
assembled at the celebration of the festival and who were 
in charge of the temple, not having got through the festival 
cast lots in the presence of the idol whether to stay or 
to go. They got an answer directing them to stay. They 
stayed over therefore to complete the festival, and in the 
meanwhile information was brought to them that the flying 
column of the Muhammadans was dashing past Samaya- 



varam. They therefore made haste to wind up proceedings, 
and, sending away the god and the goddess, in a small 
palanquin under the escort of Lokacharya (Pillai Loka¬ 
charya) and a few stout-hearted followers and carriers, the 
assembled multitude got themselves ready for the attack. 
They had not to wait long before they were actually 
attacked, and destroyed in large numbers. From out of 
this massacre Vedantacharya escaped, with the two little 
sons of Srutaprakasikacharya, and the single manuscript of 
his famous commentary on the Sri Bhashya, and betook 
himself through unfrequented roadways to Satyamangalam 
on the borders of Mysore. Lokacharya and his companions 
took their way to the south for safety. Fearing that they 
would be overtaken if they went along the road, they 
seemed to have kept more or less close to the road, but 
avoided the road-way and proceeded slowly through jungles 
and unfrequented tracts across the state of Pudukotta. 
They seemed to have marched in safety till they got to the 
southern frontier. Near Tiruppattur they branched off, 
avoiding the main road from TiruppattQr to Madura, pro¬ 
bably because they had heard of the near approach of the 
enemy. Lokacharya fled for shelter to Tirukkoshtiyur about 
six miles from Tiruppattur on the modern road from Tirup¬ 
pattur to Sivaganga. It was probably on that occasion that 
the Muhammadan forces encamped in the temple precincts 
at Tiruppattur, and it was too dangerous a proximity 
for Lokacharya and his companions to continue in Tiruk¬ 
koshtiyur. They therefore made a further detour to the 
east and getting through a more or less dense forest region, 
they came to a place called Jyotishkudi (Jyotishmatl- 
pura), where they lived a few months. During their 
residence there, information reached them that the bulk of 
the citizens of Srlrangam were massacred, the temple 
itself sacked and desecrated, and all those citizens that 
Lokacharya knew and cared for had suffered death. On 
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hearing this distressing account of what happened to his 
friends and companions he got ill and died. His compa¬ 
nions stayed there till they completed the funeral cere¬ 
monies of their venerable leader, and marched across from 
there for greater safety to Sundarachalam (Alagar-malai), 
where they stayed for about a year. Finding their position 
untenable even there, they marched down farther south 
by way of Ettiyapuram zamindari till they reached Alvar- 
Tirunagari and then across into the Travancore country. 
Going along from temple to temple of the Vaishnava holy' 
places on the west coast they reached at last Calicut. 
Starting from there again after some time they got into the 
Mysore country and stayed a short time in Terukkanambi. 
Setting forward therefrom again they reached as far as 
Punganur, apparently towards Tirupati. Finding the march 
dangerous, they retreated towards Tirunarayanapuram 
(Melkottai), where they remained for some considerable 
length of time. When they felt the road ways safe, they 
carried the image across to Tirupati. The story closes that 
from Tirupati, the image was taken over to Ginji by Gopana 
and ultimately got back to Srlrangam. 

This last incident seems merely the copy of what actually 
did take place in respect of their Ranganatha idol when 
Srlrangam was sacked by Malik Kafur. The riddle is solved 
by what the accounts state as having taken place when the 
images were ultimately brought to Srlrangam. When 
specifically stating that there were two images, the story 
relates that when the old image which the youngest of the 
three attendants preserved at the foot of the Tirupati hill, 
was brought at the instance of Gopana into Srlrangam, they 
were all puzzled as to which was the genuine original image 
of the God. Not finding one old enough to bear testimony 
on direct knowledge, they ultimately lighted upon a blind 
washerman who was much past ninety years and who 
actually said that he had been for over half a century wash- 
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ing the clothes of the god and would by the smell of the 
water with which the god was bathed tell accurately which 
was the old image. The test was applied and he pointed 
to what was the original idol of the God. It is not an 
impossible inference to make from this story that the 
original image and the one that was substituted for it after 
that was carried away were both of them brought back by 
Gopana and the difficulty was to decide which of the two 
was the original image and therefore to be installed in the 
temple. So the discrepancy between the two stories as to 
the migration of the idol of Ranganatha is only apparent so 
far as the story goes, and is easily reconcilable; but how 
far the stories themselves are reliable is matter upon which 
light would be desirable. 

In our discussion of the route taken by Malik Kafur, we 
have already indicated that the ordinary route taken by the 
invasion was in all probability the road from Trichinopoly 
to Matturkolam, and then perhaps to Kadambaravanam 
(Narttamalai), and from there to Pon-Amaravati straight, 
cutting the Kudumiyamalai road where at present the Pon- 
Amaravati road leads off from it, or somewhere near. That 
apparently was the high road during the period of the 
Muhammadan invasions of South India.- These fugitives 
from Srlrangam, the account clearly states, kept alongside 
of the road but avoided it so that they may not be over¬ 
taken. They preferred to get along through forest tracts 
by secret path-ways not losing altogether the thread of the 
road. This direction would imply that their objective was 
the region round Tiruppattur. The pursuing party would 
certainly have taken the road and clattered down along it 
to reach Tiruppattur on the high road to Madura. These 
fugitives would naturally go to places where there were 
Vishnu temples which would afford accommodation and 
protection at once to themselves and the god (idol) in their 
charge. There is no vestige of it as far as my local 
21 
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quiries went in Tirumeyyam which might have been 
along their route. They probably travelled further east 
than that, and finding perhaps the Muhammadans already 
in occupation of Tiruppattur, or what is more likely, antici¬ 
pating them, marched off to the great Vishnu shrine at 
Tirukkoshtiyur. There again the people of the locality have 
no memory of any asylum these fugitives found ; but I 
discovered that in a chamber where there are images conse¬ 
crated to the Alvars in the temple there is an image of 
Pillai Lokacharya. It may possibly be that this Acharya 
is done the honour because of his association with the 
temple on this occasion. It was then they discovered that 
even that was too close to the pursuing party to be safe, 
and they made a detour this time into the depths of the 
forest country by retiring into Jyotishkudi. There are two 
places which may be equated with this Jyotishkudi. The 
now important £aiva centre of Kalaiyar Kovil is known by 
the name Jyotirvanam (the forest of Jyoti trees, Cardiosper- 
mum halicacabum), because that part of the forest was 
famous for Jyoti trees. This is the famous fortress of 
Kanapper which figures as an important centre round which 
the Ceylon general had to fight on three occasions to take 
possession of it, and which he made his head-quarters for 
his campaigns further north ; and as Kanapper this figures 
as an old fortress in very early classical Tamil literature. 
What is more, local tradition tells us that just at the corner 
of the great tank attached to the Saiva temple, remote from 
this temple, there was a shrine of Vishnu, which had 
suffered so much damage that sometime in the course of the 
last century or two they removed the Vishnu image and 
placed it in the back enclosure of this ^iva temple. It is 
very likely that the forests surrounding this temple-town 
would have provided the asylum that these fugitives sought, 
and this is what seems to be referred to in the account as 
Jyotishkudi, There is, however, another place about fifteen 
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miles from this, straight down along the road to Parama- 
gudi, but easier reached along a road about twenty-one miles 
from Sivaganga. That is the famous place of Ilayangudi, 
which contains both a Siva and a Vishnu temple. The 
Siva temple contains inscriptions of the Chola Rajendra of 
the eleventh century, which call the temple Rajendra 
Chollsvara, while the local inhabitants give the name 
Jyotlsvara, apparently from the miracle performed by Siva 
in behalf of Ilayangudi Maranar. Siva appeared as a devout 
Saiva, hungry and wet on a rainy night before the Nayanar 
(devotee of Siva). When he and his wife got some food 
ready under almost impossible conditions and invited the 
guest to partake of it, Siva showed himself in a blaze of 
light. 1 

Local enquiries there showed that the Vishnu temple of 
Krishna-Venugopala was older than this. One of the early 
Saiva devotees takes his name from this place Ilaiyangudi 
and is called Ilaiyangudimaranayanar as was stated already. 
The whole place is now more a Muhammadan town, and 
the place has practically ceased to be the Brahman centre 
that it once must have been. Two miles from this is a 
Muhammadan village now called Sodugudi which, in the 
registers of the Zamindari, appears as a Dharmasanam 
village, that is a gift to the Brahmans; now it is entirely a 
Muhammadan village. This Sodugudi contains an obscure 
Vaishnava temple, and it was suggested as a possible alter¬ 
native to Kalaiyar Kovil as the equivalent of Jyotishkudi. 
For one thing Sodugudi is perhaps a little too for out and 
has not the attractions of Kalaiyar Kovil, which should 
have readily recommended themselves to the fugitives. 
Sodugudi by itself has none of the earlier associations of 
Kalaiyar Kovil and must have involved another very hard 
journey -through forests. The actual Sanskrit name is 

1 pp. 77-79 : Sekkilar’s Periya Purdnam or Arumuga N&valar's Prose 
Version , pp. 68-70. 
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given as Jyotishmatlpuram, the city of the Jyotishmatl trees- 
Jyotishmatl is the name of the tree Cardiospermum halica- 
cabum. It seems more likely therefore that Kalaiyar Kovil 
is the Jyotishkudi, where they found shelter and where 
Pillai Lokacharya breathed his last, while Ilaiyangudi, not 
Sodugudi is quite possible. The only other possibility is a 
little Brahman village about twelve miles from Alagarmalai, 
but there is nothing whatever to recommend it as the place. 
Alagar Tirumalai or Tirumalirunjolai is reachable by a 
shorter road from Kalaiyar Kovil, and by a somewhat longer 
road from Ilaiyangudi, and that would be the place to which 
they would naturally retire for greater protection from 
either place. The well referred to in the account above 
from which water was drawn for divine service by the 
fugitives, is pointed out in this last place, but there is no 
recollection, in the locality of this particular incident, or of 
the image of Ranganatha having been there at all. When 
the Muhammadans got a firm footing in Madura, Tirumali¬ 
runjolai would certainly have become untenable and these 
fugitives with their idols must have retired farther into 
Tinnevelly, and thence into the Travancore country for 
safety. A study of the Muhammadan coins found in 
Madura confirms the second Muhammadan conquest of 
Madura implied in this account of the sack of Srirangam. 

We have coins of Muhammadan Tughlak among those 
found in Madura bearing the dates 1330, 1333 and 1334, a 
clear indication of the recognition of the authority of the 
Delhi Sultan in the distant south. 1 The coins of Jalalu-d- 
din Ahsan Shah so far available to us bear the equivalent 
of A.D. 1335, as the earliest date. This could be held to 


1 There is a Tamil inscription in the as yet unpublished collection at 
Pudukotta referring itself to the ninth year of Muhammadi Suratana 
(Sultan Muhammad). The record is in the Gnanapurigvara temple at 
Panaiyur in the Tirumeyyan Taluk of Pudukotta, and refers to the settle¬ 
ment of a dispute without the interposition of Government or Royal 
officers. 


Foundation of the Sultanate of Madura 

mark the date of his successful rebellion. 1 According to 
Ibn Batuta, Muhammad appointed Shariff Jalalu-d-din 
Ahsan Shah to be governor of 4 the country of Ma’bar, which 
is at a distance of six months journey from Delhi. This 
Jalalu-d-din rebelled, usurped the ruling power, killed the 
lieutenants and agents of the sovereign, and struck in his 
own name gold and silver money.’ 2 The details that he 
gives of the legends upon the coins make it quite certain 
that this is the Jalalu-d-din Ahsan Shah of the Madura 
coins, which give the date, A.D. 1335, of the earliest known 
coins in his own name, as was pointed out above. This 
has to be noted carefully as it invalidates altogether the 
chronology of Ferishta. According to him this date would 
be about seven years later, namely A.D. 1341. 3 It is this 
Ahsan Shah that both Barni and Ferishta refer to as Syed, 
Hasan, and Hussun, respectively. Jalalu-d-din Ahsan Shah 
apparently overthrew the army sent by the Sultan Muham¬ 
mad and declared himself independent in the next few years 
when he felt certain that Muhammad was not likely to 
march upon him himself owing perhaps to the rebellion in 
the home provinces, such as Multan and Sindh. Ibn Batuta 
knew Jalalu-d-din as he had married one of the Sheriffs 
daughters, and was the friend of the Sheriffs son Ibrahim, 
the purse bearer of the Emperor Muhammad. When 
Muhammad heard of the rebellion, Ibrahim was sawn in 
two by Muhammad’s order for the rebellion of the father* 
This Ahsan Shah was murdered by one of his nobles in 
A.D. 1340 and he was succeeded by Alau-d-din Udauji one 
of the officers of Jalalu-d-din. This Udauji ruled for about 
a year. At the end of it, after a successful battle with the 

l There is another inscription in the Pudukotta collection at Rangiam 
referring itself to Adi Sultan’s year 732, apparently the Hijra year, with 
details of date, the equivalent of Monday, March 9, a.d. 1332. Adi Sultan 
is in all likelihood Muhammad ; but it is barely possible it refers to Jalalu- 
d-din who must have become governor of Ma’bar in this year. 

5 Elliott, iii. 618. 

3 Brigg's Ferishta, vol. i, p. 23, Calcutta Edition of Cambray. 
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Hindus (infidels), when he removed his helmet to drink 
water, he was shot dead on the spot by an arrow from an 
unknown hand. A son-in-law of his who assumed the title 
Qutbu-d-din succeeded. He was killed in forty days, and 
was succeeded by Ghiyathu-d-din Dhamaghani originally a 
trooper in the service of the Delhi Sultan. He had subse¬ 
quently married one of the daughters of Ahsan Shah, and 
became a brother-in-law of Ibn Batuta. While Ibn Batuta 
was in South India on his way to China on the mission on^ 
which he was despatched by Muhammad in a.d. 1342, he 
met with an accident on the seas, and was hospitably 
received by this brother-in-law of his who, at the time, was 
engaged in a campaign against the infidels near Harekatu 
of Ibn Batuta (identified with Arcot in the translation). 
Ghiyathu-d-din sent a party to receive Ibn Batuta and take 
him to his camp. Ibn Batuta gives some interesting details 
of Ghiyathu-d-din’s doings which throw a lurid light upon the 
character of Muhammadan rule in the South. While Ibn 
Batuta accompanied him, when he moved from the camp 
towards the capital, he happened to fall in with a number 
of * idolaters * with their women and children in clearing a 
road through the forest. He made them carry a number of 
stakes sharpened at both ends, and when morning broke he 
divided these prisoners into four groups, and led one party 
to each gate of the four entrances to the camp. The stakes 
that they carried were then driven into the ground at one 
end and the unfortunate wretches were impaled alive there¬ 
on. Their wives and children had their throats cut and 
were left fastened to the posts. Ibn Batuta exclaims in 
horror ‘ it was for this reason that God hastened the death 
of Ghiyathu-d-din.* It is hardly necessary to add to this 
blood-curdling story others from Ibn Batuta. 

His wars against the Hoysalas .—The Muhammadans 
could not have been left in peace, and there appears to have 
been ceaseless petty warfare particularly on the frontier. 
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Ghiyasud-d-din’s War against the Hoysalas 


Ibn Batuta mentions a great victory that his host gained 
over ‘ Bilal Deo ’ (Vira Ballaja III). This.last great Ballala 
had at least three capitals Dvarasamudra in Mysore, 
Kundani in Salem, and Tiruvannamalai in North Arcot. 
During the last fifteen years of his reign he was constantly 
in the last place, apparently because of the predatory 
activities of these southern Muhammadans, and the need for 
protection along this frontier. Tiruvannamalai is on the 
main line of communication between Madura and the North. 
According to Ibn Batuta, Ballala aimed at the conquest of 
the whole of the Coromandel Coast, and was able to put 
into the field a hundred thousand men not counting about 
twenty thousand Muhammadans whose services he enlisted. 
As against this, according to him, the Muhammadans had 
about six thousand troops of which the half were worthless. 

The conflict began at the town of Kabban, 1 and the Hindus 
routed their enemies who retreated to Mutrah (Madura) their 
capital.’ The Bajlaja encamped close to the former, which 
is described as one of the chief strongholds of the Muham¬ 
madans, and invested the place closely. Finding it impos¬ 
sible to defend themselves any longer the garrison asked for 
terms, and the Hoysala king offered to let them return to 
Madura under a safe conduct if they surrendered the town. 
He gave them also a fortnight’s respite to send to the head¬ 
quarters and obtain permission. On receipt of this offer 
which was read out in the mosque in the presence of all 
who had assembled for prayer the Muhammadans in Madura 
thought that the surrender of this fortress on any terms 
would be followed by their own destruction, and resolved to 
make an effort at raising the siege. They therefore secretly 
marched against the Hindu camp and threw the besieging 
army into confusion and ultimate flight. The old sovereign, 
who was about eighty years at the time according to Ibn 


1 Kannaniir-Koppam, near Srirangam. 
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Batuta, endeavoured to mount a horse and escape, but he 
was taken prisoner by Nasiru-d-din, the nephew of the 
Sultan of Madura. Not recognizing the old man, Nasiru-d- 
din was about to kill him, when a slave in attendance ex¬ 
claimed ‘ it is the king \ ‘ Whereupon he (the Ballala) was 

taken prisoner and treated with apparent consideration ; 
and, whilst under promise of eventual release, all his riches 
were extorted from him. He was then murdered and his 
skin stuffed with straw was hung from the walls of Mutrah. 
(Madura) \ where Ibn Batuta says he saw it suspended. 1 
This was the lamentable fate of the last great king of that 
dynasty. This event must have taken place just in the last 
known year of Ghiyathu-d-din because soon after his return 
to Madura he lost his only son, his wife and his mother, 
by an attack of cholera, and himself died a fortnight later 
‘from the effects of an aphrodisiac prepared by a Yogin 
(a mendicant given to the practice of exhibiting super¬ 
normal power)/ All these events had taken place before 
Ibn Batuta left Madura in the reign of his successor 
Nasiru-d-din. 2 

The Sultans of Madura subsequent to Ibn Batuta's 
departure. —This series of transactions took place between 
the years A.D. 1342 when Ibn Batuta was despatched from 
Delhi on his mission to China, and A.D. 1344 when finally 
he embarked for China from the port of Fatan (Pattanam). 
The last known inscriptional date for Ballala III is 1342. 
He died about the end of that year, 3 Ghiyathu-d-din follow¬ 
ing in the course of a few weeks. Ghiyathu-d-din was 
succeeded by his nephew Nasiru-d-din who is said to have 
been a d6mestic servant at Delhi wherefrom he fled to his 
uncle Ghiyathu-d-din, soon after he became king. He 


1 Madras Journal of Literature and Science for 1888-89, p. 53. 

2 For the whole of this see Ibn Batuta, French translation by C. Defremery 
and B. R. Sanguinetti, iv, pp. 185-200. An English translation is appended. 

3 September 8, 1342, is the date of his death, according to Kd. 75. 
Ep. Car. vi* 



obtained the consent of the nobles and the army for his 
accession by a lavish distribution of gold. Ibn Batuta 
himself received three hundred pieces of gold and a robe of 
honour. One of Nasiru-d-din’s first acts was the killing of 
a son of his own paternal aunt because he happened to 
be the husband of Ghiyathu-d-din’s daughter. Having 
murdered the husband he married the widow ? ed princess. 
It was in this reign that Ibn Batuta was provided with a 
number of ships to proceed on his journey. He embarked 
at Fatan (Pattanam) again, paid a short visit to the 
Maldives and Honawar, and set forward from there on a 
voyage taking Bengal, Sumatra and Java on the way to 
China ultimately. The only extant coin of Nasiru-d-din is 
dated A.H. 745 which would correspond to a.d. 1344. 
Then follows a break in the coins till we come upon one of 
Adil Shah with date a.h. 757 corresponding to A.D. 1356-57. 
He was followed in a.h. 761 (a.d. 1359) by Fakru-d-din 
Mubarak Shah for whom we have a number of coins bearing 
dates from A.H. 761 to 770 (a.d. 1368). Then came the 
last of the Sultans, Allau-d-din Sikandar Shah whose coins 
bear dates A.H. 774-779 (a.d. 1372-77). This find of coins 
of the Sultans of Madura 1 so far available gives us the 
history of Madura under the Muhammadans, meagre as it is. 
But it is well supplemented by Ibn Batuta for the greater 
part of the period. The dates of these coins range from 
a.d. 1335 to a.d. 1377-78 with what seems a comparatively 
large gap from A.D. 1344-1357, almost corresponding to the 
period of active rule of the Bahmani Sultan Alau-d-din I. 
What this gap might mean will appear later. The power 
of the Muhammadans in Madura appears to have come 
definitely to an end about a.d. 1377-78, the last year of the 
Vijayanagar ruler Bukka. 

Muhammadan dynasties of Madura .—The dynasty of 

1 For this refer to Dr. E. Hultzsch’s article in the JRAS, 1909. This 
supersedes previous contribution by Rodgers and others. 
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the Sultans of Madura which flourished in the period of 
a.d. 1335 to A.D. 1378, a period of about forty-five years, 
has been confounded with the incorrect succession list given 
by Nelson in the manual of the Madura country, and 
adopted therefrom by Mr. Newell in his Antiquities of the 
Madras Presidency, volume ii. Quite recent reports of the 
Epigraphist to the Madras Government adopt the same 
scheme also- 1 An examination of the list given both in 
Nelson and Sewell shows that the dynasty began with 
Adi Sultan Malik Nemi on the authority of the Mackenzie 
manuscripts—one of those documents based on the local 
accounts obtained and recorded by Colonel Mackenzie’s 
staff early in the nineteenth century. Of the six names 
that follow, it is possible to identify two or three with the 
Sultans of the coins of Madura whose history I have 
detailed above. The last three or four names seem not 
possible to recover or to equate satisfactorily. Adopting 
this list from Sewell, the Muhammadan dynasty is made to 
begin in A.D. 1310 and come to an end forty-eight years 
after, in A.D. 1358. This arrangement, it is hardly neces¬ 
sary to point out, is untenable since the discovery of the 
coins of Madura and their study. No Muhammadan 
dynasty of Madura could be held to begin earlier than A.D. 
1335 9 and the dynasty lasted till A.D. 1378 according to 
these coins with a rather wide gap from A.D. 1345 to 1357. 
Further criticism of Nelson’s list would be superfluous. 

The Hoysalas during the period —During the period of 
active rule of this dynasty, the Hoysala ruler was Vlra 
Ballala III who ascended the throne in a.d. 1292 and con¬ 
tinued to rule till A.D. 1342. During the last twenty years 
of his reign he had to be very active on the Tamil frontier. 
We have already pointed out that in the year A.D. 1316 he 
had restored his capital of Dvarasamudra so far that he is 

l Report for 1916, sec. 33, p. 126. 

* Refer to note above regarding the ninth year of Muhammad on p. 164. 
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said to have been ruling in great happiness 1 at his ancestral 
capital. This rebuilding of the capital by the Hoysala 
exhibits the Hindu rulers of the South taking advantage of 
the confusion that prevailed at head-quarters before Mubarak 
made his position secure on the throne at Delhi. We do 
not hear much of Vlra Ballala III from inscriptional sources 
till A.D. 1328-29, the year in which Muhammad-bin-Tughlak 
sent an invasion to the south after his own abortive ex¬ 
pedition to Warangal. In spite of the re-building of his 
capital, the Hoysala does not figure either in the organiza¬ 
tion of the Mahratta country by Mubarak and the placing 
of Muhammadan garrisons in the various forts along the 
Hoysala frontier; or in the subsequent invasions of the 
Ma’bar (Tamil country) by Khusru Khan. He probably 
was able to reorganize his resources quietly and unobserved. 
It was possibly about this time that he went farther afield 
from Dvarasamudra and laid the foundations of the city 
generally called Hosapattana or Virupakshapattana, which 
ultimately became Vijayanagar, to secure his northern 
frontier. In the year A.D. 1328-29, 2 we hear of Vlra Ballala 
for the first time at Unnamulai Pattanam (Tiruvannamalai). 
He was ruling in peace and happiness at the same place 
in A.D. 1342. In the meanwhile one record of his states 
that in A.D. 1339 (Saka 1261) he was (ruling in happiness 
in Sri Vira Vijaya Virupakshapura 1 * 5 as his residential 
capital (Nelevidu). He is further described in this record 
as the sole monarch by his own valour. 6 In the following 


i Md. 100 Ep. Car. iii. 3 Db. 14 Ep. Car. ix. 

a It must be noted that the two names are not the same though they both 
refer to the same place. The first means ‘ lady of unsucked breast a name 
o!f Parvati The second means the hill unreachable. These are respectively 

the names of the Goddess and God, at Tiruvannamalai 

« Vlra Ballala anointed his son with the style Vira Vijaya Virupaksha 
Rallala The new capital bears this name also in this record. Compare 
with these the statement of Ferishta that the Ballala called the city after his 

son’s name Beeja. Briggs l. 427. 

5 Wnslrote 43 Eo. Car. ix. 
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year a grant refers to the ‘ Pattabhisheka (anointment) of the 
prince ’ while Vlra Bajlaja was ruling. 1 * This is apparently 
a reference to the coronation of the prince which, according 
to a Chikkamagalur inscription, is said to have taken place 
at Hosapattana. There is an inscription in the temple at 
Hampi referring itself to the Hoysalas, 9 indicating thereby 
that Hampi was in the territory of the Hoysalas. There is 
further an inscription of a.d. 1354 (Saka 1276) which states 
that Bukka was ruling from Hosapattana. The next year 
he is said ,to be in Vidyanagara his capital. This series of 
facts would put it beyond doubt that Hosapattana and 
Vidyanagara are the same Vlrupakshapattana or Hampi, 
and that this had been recently fortified against eventualities 
sometime in or before A.D. 1339 3 by the Hoysala Vlra 
Ballala III himself. It is clearly stated in another record 
of Bukka that it is after the conquest of all the kingdoms 
that Bukka changed the name of his capital city to 
Vijayanagar. 4 It would be a safe inference therefore to 
make from this sequence of facts that Vlra Ballala III was 
apparently preparing himself for possible campaigns both 
on the northern frontier and on the southern, and had his 
son anointed against eventualities, though this could only 
have meant the anointment of the prince in the Yauva 
Rajya (heir-apparentcy) as Vira Ballala is definitely stated 
to be ruling. The next year a record from Malur gives 
Vlra Ballala his full titles, and among them is one which 
ascribes to him the setting up of a pillar of victory at the 
beginning of ‘the bridge’ at Ramesvaram (Setu Mula 
Jayastambhal 5 This would be of date A.D. 1342 (April- 
May). The next year (the Saka year) he is said to be 


1 Bn. III. Ep. Car. ix. * A.S.R. 1907-08, p. 236, note 2. 

3 Mr. Rice notes the date as 1329 on page 107 of Mysore and Coorg from 
inscriptions. It is obviously an error as Saka 1261 cannot be a.d. 1329. 

1 4 Vijitya visvam Vijayabhidhanam visv6ttaram y5 nagarlm viyadatta 

Cn. 156 of A.D. 1378 Ep. Car. v. 

5 Mr. 82 Ep. Car. 10. 



fighting at Trichinopoly against the Muhammadans. This 
statement is found clearly enough in a viragal (hero-stone) 
at a village in the Kadur district. It was a stone set up in 
honour of a gaada (a rural magnate) Kankayya who fell in 
battle with the Muhammadans ‘ and went to heaven along 
with the king.’ The stone was in fact set up in Saka 
1290 in the year Plavanga, but the actual occurrence of the 
death, referred to in the record, 1 is stated to have taken 
place (twenty-five years earlier) in the year Chitrabhanu 
preceding, Asvyuja Su. 8 (a date corresponding to A.D. 
8th September 1342). But the most important point in 
the reading of this inscription is the place. I have been 
able to examine the inscription through the kindness of 
Rao Bahadur R. Narasimhachariar, Director of Archaeologi¬ 
cal Researches in Mysore, and the reading is Chirichirapali . 
It is only the latter 4 ra ’ that is worn in the first half, but 
there is little doubt that it is 4 ra \ The whole word there¬ 
fore is a Kannada pronunciation of Trichinopoly, which 
must be the locality of the battle in which Vlra Ballaja III 
fell. 2 * We have a more or less circumstantial account of 
this transaction from Ibn Batuta, who was in the country 
at the time, and was in Madura soon after. The battle 
took place apparently as was stated already between 
Gyathu-d-din, the Sultan of Madura and a relative of Ibn 
Batuta, and Vira Ballala III. But Ibn Batuta calls the 
place of battle Cobban, the nearest South Indian equivalent 
of which could be only Koppam. With this particular re¬ 
cord of Vlra Ballala before us we must of necessity look 
out for a Koppam of some strategical importance to have 
become the scene of such constant wars between the 

1 Kd. 75. Ep. Car. vi. 

2 Mr. Rice has wrongly read the name as Beribi (Mysore and Coorg) 
from inscriptions, page 108. This error is found in the translation of Kd. 

75. Ep. Car. vi. The transliteration gives it as Chirichi-pajiyalu. The 
Kannada version gives it Chirichi-pali. Hence the difficulty and the need for 

verification. 



Muhammadans and the Hoysalas. Luckily for us we have 
a reference to a Koppam in an inscription of Jatavarman 
Sundara Pandya I. In the preamble to this inscription 1 
he refers to the place Kannanur as Kannanur-Koppam. 
And this is obviously the Koppam, or Cobban of Ibn Batuta. 
In connection with this identificaton it must be borne in 
mind that according to the account of this Muhammadan 
traveller who certainly did know what he was describing, 
this Cobban was a place of vital strategical importance ; . 
for, according to him, if Cobban fell the position of the 
Muhammadans in Madura, would have become impossible. 
To this description Kannanur would answer very well. 
That Kannanur passed into the possession of the Muham¬ 
madans either during the invasion of Malik Kafur himself, 
or in the interval between that and this last battle is clear 
as the place which was the capital of Vira Ramanatha, and 
perhaps even his son, to the time of accession of Vira 
Bahala III, does not find mention in any of the records of 
this Vira Ballala. The change of capital to Tiruvannamalai 
in A.D. 1328 as we know it, it might have been much 
earlier, finds an explanation in this that Kannanur must 
have been lost to the Hoysalas before that period and must 
have become the base of active operations against the 
Hoysala territory in the Tamil country. It is as a counter¬ 
work to the Muhammadan position in Kannanur which is 
on the trunk road leading from the north to Madura that 
Tiruvannamalai must have been pitched upon as the 
capital of the Hoysalas. Tiruvannamalai connects with the 
Hoysala capitals Kundani and Dvarasamudra, on the one 
hand, and with Kannanur on the other, and is certainly 
well situated for preventing reinforcements reaching the 
Muhammadans from the north. The distance between 
Trichinopoly and Kannanur is only about eight or nine 

1 Sen Tamil, vol. 4, p. 515, reprinted with translation below. 



miles at the best, and if anything like a large army of 
1,00,000 operated on the side of the Hoysalas, as Ibn 
Batuta clearly states that that was the strength of the army, 
this distance between the two camps would be even 
necessary. 1 2 The town Trichinopoly is referred to by that 
name, although not yet found in inscriptional records, in 
the Tevaram of Sambandar in the seventh century A.D. 
and is referred to as the head-quarters of a small division, 
Tiruchirappalji Usavadi, 9 under Devaraya I in the fifteenth 
century. There is the probability that the place is referred 
to by this name in the fourteenth century in a Pudukotta 
Inscription of the eighth year of Tribhuvanachakravartin 
Parakrama Pandya which contains a signature Tiruchira- 
palli Udaiyan. Hence it is clear that the Cobban of Ibn 
Batuta is no other than Kannanur, and it is in that vicinity 
that the last battle of Vlra Ballala III was fought. 

About eleven months after this event we have a record of 
a grant made on the occasion of the coronation of the 
Hoysala prince by Ballappa Dannayaka. This Ballappa 
figures several times in the records of Vlra Ballala III, and 
it is just possible that he was * the son-in-law of the 
Ballala ’ of the Kolar records. In this grant which is dated 
Saka 1265 Svabhanu, sometime in a.d. 1343 (July-August), 
Vlra Ballala is not mentioned as ruler, and we are therefore 
led to infer that this time it is the anointment of the prince 
as sovereign. The last record of this new ruler, who might 
for convenience be named Baljala IV, or Virupaksha Ballala, 
is one dated the following Vyaya which refers itself to the 
time of Ballalaraya. This would be the equivalent of A.D. 
1346-47, and we hear no more of the Hoysalas after this 
date. 

Ibn Batuta in South India .—It was during this period 

1 Consult Orme’s early campaigns of the British in this locality, or better 
Mr. Hemingway’s Trichinopoly Gazetteer. 

2 Ep. Rep. for 1914, sec. 27. 




South India and Her Muhammadan 

le Algerian traveller Ibn Batuta who entered India in 
A.D. 1333 and resided in the court of Sultan Muhammad 
for about ten years, stayed sometime in South India in the 
course of his embassy to China in behalf of the emperor. 
Sultan Muhammad received an embassy from China 
requesting permission to repair or rebuild a temple in a 
place called Sambhal, probably the one in Eastern Raja- 
putana. The Sultan declined permission on the ground 
that under the Muhammadan law it was not permissible to 
allow of the erection of heretical temples unless those that 
wish to build them paid the Jiziya (poll-tax on infidels). If 
the Celestial Emperor would agree to put himself on those 
terms Muhammad would have no objection to grant the 
permission. Ibn Batuta with the necessary paraphernalia 
of the mission started from Delhi and proceeded across 
India to the coast of Konkan, wherefrom he proceeded along 
the coast by way of Goa, but took ship for Calicut at a port 
called Kandahar. He halted at Honawar (Hinur) where he 
remained a guest of Sultan Jamalu-d-din Muhammad. 
After a three days’ sail from there he reached the island 
Sindabur; therefrom he set forward on the two months’ 
march along the coast to Kujam (Quilon). He had to pass 
through the territory of ‘ the twelve Sultans of Malabar,’ 
passing through the towns of Abusah and Fakanur. He 
came to Mangalore after a three days’ sail from the latter 
place. The next important port that he touched at was 
Hili (near Cannanore) which at that time was one of the 
three ports of call for the Chinese merchants on the Malabar 
coast, namely, Hili, Calicut and Kulam. Starting again 
from there, he passed Jarfattan and two other coast towns, 
Dahfattan and Budfattan, till he reached Fandaraina. 
Starting thence he reached Calicut where the embassy was 
to take ship on its voyage to China. There happened to 
be at the time in this port thirteen Chinese vessels composed 
of the three kinds ; large ships or Junks, the middle-sized 
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ones called Zan , and the small ones known as Kakams. 
Each junk was manned by 600 sailors and carried 400 
warriors. They contained decks, cabins, saloons and holds 
for merchandize. Each oar of these ships was worked by 
fifteen men, and every junk was accompanied by three of 
the smaller craft Three of these ships were set apart for 
the imperial mission, and before all of the men coyld 
embark all the junks had to leave the port owing to stress 
of weather, and several of them suffered shipwreck. Ibn 
Batuta who remained on the shore was left there and the 
Kakam containing all his belongings set sail as soon as it 
saw the fate that had overtaken the fleet as a whole. Ibn 
Batuta hearing that the Kakam would put in at Kulam 
started towards the place by the river-way and reached 
Kulam in safety in ten days. He found it a handsome town 
frequented by Chinese merchants, the port being most 
conveniently situated for them. The town was under its 
Hindu ruler. He therefore met the Chinese envoys who 
had travelled down from Delhi and who had also suffered 
shipwreck in the voyage. Giving up the idea of returning 
to Delhi which he entertained for a little while, he accepted 
the advice of an imperial agent at Calicut and proceeded 
to Honawar, where he was the respected guest of the 
Sultan. He took part in an expedition against the island 
of Sindabur which was ultimately conquered by the Sultan 
of Honawar. While there he learnt from two of his slaves 
that managed to return to India, that all his property 
including his slaves were taken possession of by others and 
had been dispersed over Java, China and Bengal. Notwith¬ 
standing this depressing news he returned to Sindabur as 
he promised, and, as disturbances broke out there again, he 
left the place and reaching Calicut resolved to pay a visit to 
the Maidive islands. There he stayed for sometime and 
contracted relations that made his departure difficult. 
Finally he managed to obtain permission to depart. He 
23 
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then paid a visit to Ceylon, where landing at Puttalam he 
found the Indian chieftain Ariya Chakravarti in possession 
of the locality who received him kindly and conversed with 
him in Persian. Through his good offices and with the 
escort provided by him he paid a visit to Adam’s Peak, and 
returned to Puttalam. He started from there for Ma’bar 
and in the course of his voyage, he suffered shipwreck. 
When he had almost given himself up for lost, some native 
inhabitants of the coast near about rescued him from this 
perilous position. On reaching ashore he sent word to the 
Sultan of Ma’bar, Ghiyathu-d-din who had married a sistet* 
of one of the wives that Ibn Batuta had married in Delhi. 


But Ghiyathu-d-din was at the time engaged in the siege 
of a place called Harikatu, wherefrom he sent an escort to 
fetch Ibn Batuta. Ibn Batuta arrived in camp on the 
second day. What Ibn Batuta saw there, and what he 
really has to say about the doings of Ghiyathu-d-din, we 
have already related in part before. He was a cruel 
monarch engaged constantly in war against the Hindus 
under the Hoysala monarch Vlra Ballala III. In addition 
to the single instance of cruelty given there, Ibn Batuta 
details other instances. Ibn Batuta persuaded the Sultan 
to fit out an expedition for the conquest of the Maidive 
islands and was himself entrusted with the commission. 
This had to stand over for sometime as the chief admiral, 
Khojah Sarlak as he is called, insisted that it would take at 
least three months to fit out the expedition, during which 
time Ibn Batuta had no alternative but to wait. In the 
meanwhile was fought the decisive battle of Cobban, as 
Ibn Batuta calls it, and the death of the family of 
Ghiyathu-d-din and himself followed soon after. Under 
his successor Nasiru-d-din, Ibn Batuta stayed for a short 
while in Madura. It was then that he insisted upon 
returning in spite of the fact that the fleet of Khojah 
Sarlak was not yet ready. Nasiru-d-din issued orders to 
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place such ships as were available in the port of Fatan at 
his disposal. Ibn Batuta reached Fatan and took ship 
there to the Maldives back again on his way to Calicut 
and Honawar ; from Calicut he took ship again, and this 
time he had a prosperous voyage till he reached Bengal. 
What is of importance to South Indian History is that he left 
Delhi early in a.d. 1342 and left Fatan sometime in A.D. 
1343-44 ; and what he relates of South India has reference 
to this particular period. We have already seen, on the 
authority of the inscription on the Vlragal in the Kadur 
district, that Vlra Ballala III died on the 8th of September 
1342. Ghiyathu-d-din’s death must have followed in the 
next few months, that is about the end of the year or early 
in the next. We have coins of Ghiyathu-d-din of date A H. 
745. The equivalent of this, in Christian era, would be 
A.D. 1343-44. It must have been early in the year 1344 
that he left Madura for Fatan, and he took his departure 
from Calicut later in the year for China- 

Break in the Coinage of the Sultans of Madura , A.D * 
1343-44 to 1355-56 .—To return to the Sultans of Madura 
we have coins of Nasiru-d-din, the successor of Ghiyathu- 
d-din, only of date A.H. 745. That would mean A.D. 1344, 
From that date to a.h. 757 (A.D. 1356) there is a break 
, in the coinage for a period of about twelve years. It 
would be rather difficult to believe that this is due to a 
mere accident. We have already stated that between the 
Sultans of Madura and the Hoysalas there were constant 
wars along the Kaveri-Coleroon frontier—the same frontier 
in which the Pandyas and the Hoysalas had constantly to 
fight in the period immediately preceding. The death of 
Vlra Ballala could not have put an end to this war. His 
successor Ballala IV must have continued the wars of his 
father for the next two or three years during which time 
he must have been ruling. The last inscriptional date we 
get for him is a date in A.D. 1346, as was already pointed 
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out* It is just possible that he also fell in fighting against 
the Sultans of Madura about that particular period, say 
about a.d, 1345, that Muhammad bin Tughlak had involved 
himself in the greatest difficulties in his empire, and there 
was a famine if the chronology of the Muhammadan histo¬ 
rians could be accepted without question. The Sultan, 
Muhammad, perpetrated the double blunder of recalling the 
capable Katlagh Khan from Deogir and appointing the 
incompetent and unpopular slave Aziz Himar, Governor of 
Malva, whose perfidy to * the foreign amirs *, at the instance 
of the Sultan himself, created the rebellion in Gujarat which* 
terminated only after the death of the Sultan. Nasarat 
Khan broke out in rebellion in Bidar and Einu-l-Mulk of 
Oudh followed near the imperial head-quarters at Sarg- 
Dwari. It is to this date that the Muhammadan historians 
refer the rising in Telingana under Krishiiappa Nayaka, 1 
one of the sons of Prataparudra II of Warangal. This 
series of rebellions all over the empire would not have been 
Jost upon the more distant south. There is an inscription 
of date a.d. 1328 when a Machaya Dannayaka was ruling at 
Penugonda as a subordinate of Vlra Baljala III. Some¬ 
what later Ibn Batuta himself says that his friend at 
Honawar, Jamalu-d-din Muhammad was the greatest 
Sultan in the West Coast. He was himself subordinate to 
* an infidel king whose name is Horaib.’ This Horaib 
could be no other than Hariappa Udaiyar or Harihara; the 
eldest of the five brothers to whom is given the credit of 
having founded the empire of Vijayanagar. This must have 
been , before A.D. 1344. The latest known date for this 

^ This was apparently the eldest son and successor of Prataparudra who 
died according to Shamsi Siraj Afif on his way to Delhi whereto Muhammad 
sent him probably in a-d. 1328. (Elliott iii. 367). This is confirmed by a 
Telugu historical manuscript Pratapacharitam, according to which his death 
took place at Mantenna on the Godavari. This Mantenna is otherwise 
called Mantrakiita and figures in the inscriptions of the Kakatlya Rudra I 
'(vide. Anamakontfa Ins. Indian Antiquary t rxi. 20;)' 
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Harihara is a.d. 1346. 1 A record of date equal to A. D. 
1352 (Saka 1274) 2 refers to i Vlra Bukka Rayalu, ruling at 
Dhorasamudra and Penugonda.’ The same grant refers 
to Bukka as an ‘ elevator of the Hoysala empire.* It .would 
be difficult to regard this position of Bukka as having been 
achieved in a very short time, and by a person unconnected 
with the Hoysala administration. There is one other fact 
which exhibits a similar tendency and which must be noted 
here. In the early wars of Alau-d-din Bahmani when he 
inarched south from Daulatabad after the death of Muham¬ 
mad bin Tughlak there figures on the southern frontier, and 
therefore the more uncertain frontier of his, a Hindu chief¬ 
tain by name Harib in the region of the Konkan coast up 
to Jamkhandi. A little further to the east of it between 
Bijapur and Gulbarga figures another Hindu chief by name 
Kapras ; and further east another Hindu chieftain still of the 
name Kampraz. This has reference to the year A.D. 1352. 
These three Hindu chieftains are obviously no other than 
Hariappa (Harib), Bukkappa Razu (Kapraz) and Kampa Razu 
(Kampana, Kamparazu), the three elder of the five brothers to 
whom inscriptions of the time ascribe the foundation of the 
empire of Vijayanagar ; the two other brothers Muddappa 
and Marappa are found just behind this front line. One of 
them was the Viceroy obviously under Hariappa of the 
Male and Tulu Rajya with his capital at Araga in the 
Shimoga district of Mysore, and the other was in charge of 
Mulbagal Maharajya in the south-eastern corner of Mysore, 
and fronting the Tamil country. This series of facts that 
emerge from a scrutiny of the inscriptional records of the 
period leads necessarily to the inference that the wars were 
still going on, and the kingdom of the Hoysala had to fight 
on the two sides, of which the northern side presented this 
impenetrable wall of garrisons under the five brothers, 


1 A. S. R. 1907-08, p. 236 and Refces. iuNote 7. 

2 Ep. Rep. for 1918, Sec. 47 . 
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fighting to stem the new flood of Bahmani invasions and 
keep it within its bounds. 

The explanation of the break in the coinage of the Sultans 
of Madura. —What actually did take place in the same 
period on the southern frontier is not equally clear ; but a 
record at Tirukalakkudi referring itself to the thirty-first 
year of a Maravarman VIra Pandya, which gives details of 
date to equate it satisfactorily, refers to the conquest of the 
Muhammadans in the south by Kumara Kampana, the son 
of the third of the five brothers, Bhkka. This record states 
‘ the times were Tulukkan (Muhammadan) times; the* 
devaddna (gifts to gods) lands of the gods were taxed with 
kudimai (dues of cultivation) ; the temple worship, how¬ 
ever, had to be conducted without any reduction; the 
ulavu or cultivation of the temple lands was done by turns 
by the tenants of the village; at this juncture Kampana 
Udaiyar came on his southern campaigns, destroying 
Tulukkans, established a stable administration throughout 
the country and appointed many chiefs (Nayakkanmar) for 
inspection and supervision in order that the worship in all 
temples might be revived regularly as of old The date 
of this record from the astronomical details given has been 
equated with A.D. 1358 (Friday, September 7). If by 1358 
all this had been done by Kumara Kampana—and there is 
no particular reason to doubt the record—then the invasion 
by Kampana of the south must have taken place somewhat 
earlier. Does this not offer the explanation of the break in 
the coinage of the Sultans of Madura ? If it does, it means 
the Vijayanagar invasions had taken place during this 
period, and either the Madura Sultan Nasiru-d-din himself 
(or his successor) had suffered a crushing defeat at the 
hands of the Hindus and the rule of the Muhammadans 
had been put an end to, at least temporarily. Its revival 


1 Ep. Rep. 1916, Sec. 33. 
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about this time, A.D. 1355-56, in Madura must be a compa¬ 
ratively faint effort, and when even the nominal rule in 
Madura was put an end to sometime in A.D. 1375-6, the 
time had arrived for the Vijayanagar ruler Harihara II 
to announce himself formally to the world as the ‘ Emperor 
of the South ’. 

There are two records found in the temple at Tiruppattur, 
now in the Ramnad district, which belong to the forty-fourth 
and forty-sixth years of a Jatavarman Tribhuvana Chakra - 
vartin Vlra Pandya Deva, which refer to these Muhammadan 
invasions also, and throw a certain amount of light upon 
the history of the period. The Jatavarman Vlra Pandya of 
these records is undoubtedly the Vlra Pandya against whom 
Malik Kafur undertook his invasions of the south. The 
Siva temple at Tiruppattur is said in one of these records to 
have been in the ‘ occupation of the encamped Muhamma¬ 
dans whose time it was *, and in consequence to have been 
ruined. In this condition a certain Vi^aiyalaya Devar of 
Suraikkudi, otherwise Araiyan Periyanayanar reconsecrated 
the temple. Out of gratitude for this pious act of his, 
by which the people believed they were saved from some 
impending calamity, they assigned to him a specified 
quantity of corn from the harvest reaped by every indivi¬ 
dual each year, and conferred on him also certain privileges 
in the temple. 1 All this took place in the forty-fourth year 
of the Pandya referred to above. According to the calcula¬ 
tions of the late Professor Kielhorn, confirmed by those of 
Mr. Swamikannu Pillai, this Vlra Pandya ascended the 
throne in A.D. 1296-97 and the reconsecration of the 
Tiruppattur temple must have taken place therefore in the 
year A.D. 1340, when apparently Vlra Pandya was still 
alive, and his authority was recognized in this part of the 
country. The other record referring to this event is of a 


l This family of £uraik-kudi chiefs played an important part in this 
period and the immediately following, as there are a number of records of 
these in the Pudukotta collection. 




date two years later, that is a.d. 1342. It will be well to 
remember that the years A.D. 1340-42 were the years in which 
the Hoysala Vlra Ballala* III made a serious effort at 
hemming in the Muhammadans into Madura with a view 
ultimately to turn them out of the place. It is an inscrip¬ 
tion of A.D. 1340, as was pointed out already, that lays 
claim to his having erected a pillar of victory at ‘ the root * 
(Setumula) of Adam’s Bridge. It must also be noted that 
it is about the end of the year a.d. 1342 that he died as the 
result of a battle at Kannanur. The Tiruppattur records 
indicate that he was in the main so successful in the effort 
that even restoration work could be undertaken. The 
statement of Ibn Batuta that this Hindu ruler wanted to 
take the whole of Ma’bar is thus justified. 

It was apparently after the death of this Vlra Ballala and 
possibly after that of his son, that the chieftain brothers 
who took upon themselves the responsibility of clearing 
South India of the Muhammadans should have continued 
the policy of the last Hoysalas. It is worth remarking that 
the wars of Kumara Kampana, the son of Bukka, detailed 
in the Kamparaya Chari tarn of Gangadevi may have to be 
brought in into this interval a.d. 1343 to a.d. 1355-56. 
The two enemies against whom Kamparaya won victories 
were the ^ambuvarayans of the North Arcot and Chingleput 
districts, and the Sultan of Madura. Without going into 
the full details, this poem and several other works, Telugu 
and Sanskrit, state that Kampa and his colleagues in 
the campaign overthrew one Sambuvarayan, and restored 
the kingdom to another taking the title Sambuvaraya 
(or Sans. Champuraya) Sthapanacharya (he that established 
Sambuvaraya in his position). It must also be remembered 
that the kingdom of these chieftains is called Raja Gambhlra 
Rajyam. 1 This Rajagambhira Rajyam was hitherto taken 


Tirupputkuli Inscription of a.d. 1365 No. 18 of 1899, 
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to mean either the Pandya country because a certain Pandya 
assumed the title, or the Chola country because a Chola 
king, at a slightly earlier period, had assumed this title. 
But it now turns out to be neither. The name of the 
kingdom seems to be derived from the hill fortress which 
was its citadel, and which apparently refers to Padaivldu in 
the Ami Jaghir. This is not all. One of the predecessors 
of this Sambuvarayan 1 2 called himself Rajagambhlra Sambu¬ 
varayan in an inscription of A.D. 1258 in Padaivldu itself. 
The epic of Gangadevi refers to the siege of the hill Raja- 
gambhlram in the course of the war, 9 thus making it clear 
that the Rajagambhlra Rajyam was no other than the 
kingdom of the Sambuvarayans. It looks very probable 
that it was Sakalaloka Chakravartin Venru Mangonda 
Sambuvarayan, whose date of accession is Saka 1245 (a.d. 
1322—23) that was overthrown by Kampana sometime about 
A.D. 1347, which is the first date of his successor Sakala¬ 
loka Chakravartin Raja Narayana Sambuvarayan. This 
achievement of Kumara Kampana must have followed close 
upon the disappearance of the last Hoysala Baljala IY r , 
either by natural death or otherwise, as his last date is A.D. 
1346. It is in this campaign that he is taken further as far 
as Madura, where he overthrew in actual battle, and killed, 
the Sultan of Madura. Among the attributes given to this 
Sultan by the poetess is one, which seems to mean much 
more than meets the eye. He is described to be ‘ one who 
reduced to a low condition the Chola and Pandya by his 
valour, who proved the hatchet to the creeper, the pros¬ 
perity of the BaUaja. ’ 3 * * * * This gives a clear indication that 

1 South Indian Inscriptions, i. 78 of Saka 1180. 

2 Atha tasya purlmeva nitva sibiratam nrpah i achalam Rajagambhlram- 
rundat dvisadaSrtamii Kamparayacharitam iv. *32. 

3 Parakrama (dhah) krta Chola Pandyam, Valliila sampallatikfi 

Kutharam ! 

RanSnmukham Kampanrpopiyanandit Virah SuratrfinamudagraSauryah ! 

Note. —Instead of dhah (nnyak) is the manuscripts reading. Kamparaya 

charitam Trivendram Edition, p. 82, 
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the activities of this Sultan of Madura was destructive to 
the prosperity of the Hoysalas. This reference may be held 
directly to indicate that the particular Sultan who was 
responsible for the death of the Hoysala, was Sultan 
Nasiru-d-din who succeeded his uncle Ghiyathu-d-din in 
A.D. 1343. There is only one date on his coins, as was 
pointed out already, and that is A.H. 745 ; and an inter¬ 
regnum of twelve years followed immediately after this date. 
It is this state of things that we seem to find an echo of in 
the Tarik-i Firoz Shahi of Shams*i Siraj ‘Afif. ‘ While 
the Sultan was at Delhi, attending to the affairs of hia 
kingdom, ambassadors arrived from Ma’bar to state a 
grievance to him. Kurbat Hasan Kangu was king in Ma’bar 
when Sultan Muhammad Shah died, and when Sultan 
b iruz succeeded, his edicts were sent into Ma’bar, but the 
people of that country rebelled, and, going to Daulatabad, 
they made Kurbat Kangu King of Ma’bar. When this 
Kurbat held his court, he appeared decked out hand and 
foot with female ornaments, and made himself notorious for 
his puerile actions. The men of Ma’bar saw this, and 
being greatly incensed against him, they rebelled. The 
neighbouring chief, named Bakan, at the head of a body of 
men and elephants, marched into Ma’bar and made Kurbat 
Hasan Kangu prisoner. He made himself master of all 
Ma’bar, which belonged to the Muhammadans; their women 
suffered violence and captivity in the hands of the Hindus 
and Bakan established himself as ruler of Ma’bar.’ As his 
army was all along engaged in war and wanted rest, the 
Sultan declined to interfere according to this author. When 
sometime after his army volunteered to go for the conquest 
of Ma’bar, the Sultan was persuaded to decline to interfere 
again on the advice of his general Khan-i-Jahan who 
objected to going to war against Musalmans. What is 
worth remarking in this extract is that notwithstanding 
the confusion in the name of Kurbat Hasan Kangu and 
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Daulatabad, the whole transaction seems to refer to what 
took place in the region of the Coromandel and not in the 
Dekhan. The puerile action the Sultan is charged with 
has not been ascribed to the founder of the Bahmani 
Kingdom in any other account; and the whole matter has 
reference to what took place immediately after the death 
of Sultan Muhammad in a.d. 1351. By this time the five 
brothers who were the successors of the Hoysalas in their 
campaigns against the Muhammadans of Madura, had 
achieved all that is ascribed to the chief Bakan, who could 
be no other than the Bukka of Hindu historical records. 
So in the early fifties of the thirteenth century the Muham¬ 
madan power in South India suffered an eclipse from which 
it emerged, for a period of about twenty years, only to suffer 
extinction. When again that power was put an end to, 
the restoration of the country to the Hindus is signalized 
by the restoration of Srlrangam to its ancient glory and 
greatness in A.D. 1370-71. This brings us to the end of 
the Muhammadan rule in the south ; and the assumption 
of imperial titles by the Vijayangar ruler Harihara II comes 
in at a period when there was not the faintest chance of 
any recovery by the Muhammadans of their position in 
South India. It is the position of the Muhammadans in 
the South that explains what appears the inexplicable delay 
in the assumption of imperial titles by the first two rulers 
of Vijayanagar even when their possession of the South did 
become an accomplished fact. 

Harihara II, assumed for the first time, the full style of 
Vijayanagar Emperors, ‘ the illustrious king of kings and 
the supreme lord of kings ; the lord of the eastern, southern, 
western and northern oceans ; the unopposed ; a VainatSya 
(Garuda) to the snakes (which are) wicked kings and princes ; 
an adamantine cage for refugees; the Dharma (Yudhistira) 
of the Kali age ; the ear ornament to the goddess of the 
Karnataka (country) ; the supporter of the four castes and 
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orders ; he whose proclamations are engraved on the slopes 
of the principal mountains ; he who is formidable on battle¬ 
fields ; the moon to the day-lotuses (which are) hostile 
kings; a brother to the wives of others; he whose only 
delight is the fame of virtue; the destroyer of the pride 
of the Tiger; the master in establishing the Chera, Chola , 
and Pandya (kings) ; the publisher of the commentaries on 
the Vedas; the master in establishing the ordinances pre¬ 
scribed'■ by the Vedas ; he who has provided the Adhvaryu 
(priests) with employment; the auspicious ornament of 
kings ; he whose eloquence is well-known,’ thereby synt- 
bolizing the assumption of supreme authority and signifying 
what that authority actually stood for. We may pardon 
the egotism, and appreciate the praiseworthy effort under¬ 
lying it. 



GEOGRAPHICAL NOTES 


1* Anivalakki or Anivalakota .—From the narrative of the 
Ceylon invasion this place was the alternative head-quarters of 
the army of Ceylon apparently not very far from Nettur. 
Nettur is five miles west of Ilaiyangudi and seven or eight miles 
north of Paramagudi. Anivajakki will have to be looked for 
in that locality. I have not been able to locate the place satis¬ 
factorily so far. 

2. Battelar .—This is a place, where according to Marco 
Polo, the pearl fishers collected first before putting out to sea. 
From the description that he gives in Chapter XVI of Book 
III (Vol. ii, p. 331) it is clear that he is referring to a place 
of this name on the Indian coast and not to the place of the 
name in Ceylon. Ibn Batuta’s Batthalah is the place of the 
name in Ceylon, and that is undoubtedly Puttalam. The Battelar 
of Marco Polo seems to be a confusion by analogy, and refers 
undoubtedly to the Vedalai of the Hindus. Vedalai is just at the 
head of the Gulf and on the south side of what is now the penin¬ 
sula of Mandapam. In the immediate neighbourhood, there is 
another harbour called Tonitturai, meaning a place of assemblage 
for boats. It seems therefore that Vetjalai is the Battelar of 
Marco Polo. This probability finds confirmation as the place 
was regarded of sufficient consequence to be taken possession of 
by the Ceylon general in his war against Kulasekhara for the 
reason apparently that it was the starting point for the navy of 
Kulasekhara. 

3. Bir Dhul .—This designation in Amir Khusru has long 
been a puzzle. So far as Amir Khusru is concerned this seems 
to refer to the head-quarters of Bir (Vlra), and is used synony¬ 
mously as referring to the country of Bir. The suggestion 
is offered that it stands for Vira Solan which at the time 
might have been an alternative designation of the head-quarters 
of the Chola country under the Pandya ruler, which must have 
been either Gangaikontjasolapuram or J ayangondasolapuram for 
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reasons given in the text (p. 110). Abulfeda, however, refers to it 
as Biyar Dawal. I am informed that the collocation of letters is 
capable of being read Biyara Dawal. In either case there is no 
doubt that the first part of the word stands for the same as Amir 
Khusru’s Bir which is the Vlra Pandya of the records of the 
country. The latter half of the expression of Abulfeda seems 
more clearly to indicate Dawal, perhaps a part of Dawalat, which 
might mean wealth or possessions of which the Dhul of Amir 
Khusru may be a modification. In either case it could mean only 
the country which went to make up the fortune of this particular 
Pandyan prince. Sir Henry Yule on the basis of the location 
of Bir Dhul would make the inference that the part of the Cort)- 
mandal coast visited by Marco Polo in this region must be looked 
for in the Chola country rather than in the Pandya. He has the 
following about it :— 1 As regards the position of the port of 
Ma’bar visited, but not named, by Marco Polo, and at or near 
which Sundara Pandya seems to have resided, I am inclined to 
look for it rather in Tanjore than on the Gulf of Mannar south 
of the Ramesvaram shallows. The difficulties in this view are 
the indication of its being “ sixty miles west of Ceylon,” and the 
special mention of the pearl fishery in connection with it. We 
cannot, however, lay much stress upon Polo’s orientation.’ 

When his general direction is from east to west, every new 
place reached is for him west of that last visited; whilst the 
Kaveri delta is as near the north point of Ceylon as Ramnad is 
to Aripo. The pearl difficulty may be solved by the probability 
that the dominion of Sonder Bandi extended to the coast of the 
Gulf of Mannar.’ (Marco Polo by Yule and Cordier ii, p. 335.) 
I doubt very much that we are warranted in thus altering the 
account of Marco Polo. The place that he landed in would 
depend entirely upon the port he left in Ceylon and one would 
rather be inclined to take it that his indication sixty miles from 
Ceylon should rather be taken for our guide. While there is 
absolutely no doubt that I bn Batuta embarked at Puttalam 
(Batthela) in Ceylon, the Ceylon general seems to have embarked 
from a place much farther north and after sailing a day and a 
night he disembarked at the eastern end of the island of Rames¬ 
varam. That may be a distance of about sixty miles, a little 



more or less. As Marco Polo was coming from the east one 
would naturally expect that he touched at a northern port some¬ 
where in Jaffna and he gives a westward direction and sixty 
miles of sailing distance. I believe he meant to be precise, and 
when he goes the length of describing that it is the pearl fishery 
country we find he was warranted in so saying. The pearl 
country was not confined to ‘ the Gulf of Mannar, south of the 
Rame^varam shallows * as Sir Henry Yule seems to take it. 
There are two divisions which go by the name Milalai-Kurram 
and Mutturru-Kurram which find reference in classical Tamil 
literature. The latter certainly means the division where ‘ pearl 
springs,’ meaning no more than that the pearl-oyster is produced 
and could be fished for there as in other place. We have a record 
in Hanumantagudi about a mile and a half east of Dsvakotta, 
which refers to a particular village as being in Mutturru-kurram, 
and, to give us further lead as it were, the village Anjukkottai is 
also said to be in that division. Devakotta and Anjukkottai are 
not very far from each other, the latter being a few miles from 
Kalaiyar Kovil. This division was known to have been product¬ 
ive of pearls in early days and a recent investigation in the port 
of Tondi due east from Kalaiyar Kovil did show the existence 
of pearl, though not of a promising kind. It might have been a 
more fertile field for pearls in earlier times. The other division 
referred to is just on the north of it along the coast and reaches 
into the Chola country flanking Pudukotta. It is one of the 
ports in this (Mutturruk-kurram) region that Polo certainly 
visited as, according to classical Tamil literature, Tondi was the 
great mart of the eastern Chinese trade. This is generally called 
in these authorities Solan Tondi to distinguish it from Kuttuvan 
(Chera) Tondi. In this particular, Marco Polo is apparently 
right and modern commentators wrong. In regard to the ferti¬ 
lity of the country, from such descriptions as we get of it, the 
region must have been a very fertile spot centuries ago and surely 
that was included in the territory both of Sundara Pandya, and 
after him, his successor Vira Pandya, the enemy of the Muham¬ 
madans. 

4. Brahmastpuri .—The whole argument for identifying it 
with Chidambaram is given in the text (p. 108). The only 
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alternative in the name is Shiyali, which is also a Brahmapuram, 
but the other details of the narrative will not fit in with it. 

5. Bhandri .—This is almost certainly Panclharpur which in 
all probability was the southern limit of the dominions of Rama 
Deo according to Amir Khusru’s itinerary for Malik Kafur. It 
was five days’ march from Kharababad and would answer well 
if Kharababad were Bir. There is an inscription of Vira Some£- 
vara in Pandharpur which would bring it at least quite on the 
frontier of his territory, if not in it. 

6. Devipattanam .—This is a port now in the Ramnad 
district about eleven miles almost due north of Ramnad. From 
what was said under Bir Dhul above this would come in the 
division Mutturru-Kurram. It must have been a place of great 
importance once although the sea in the port is very shallow 
now. This is apparently what is referred to as ‘ Mali Fattan,’ 
and that its name is so given in a medieval map ought to be 
regarded as settling the point finally. 

7. Fittan .—This name which appears in the accounts of the 
Muhammadan historians has not so far been satisfactorily 
identified. The equivalent of this is Pattanam, the Tamil word. 
Wassaf’s Fittan, Mali Fittan and Kabil must be held to stand 
for Pattanam, Melapattanam and Kayalpattanam. Reading 
Wassaf with Ibn Batuta we have to take it that the Fittan or 
Fattan was the port of Madura from which people embarked on 
their voyages elsewhere, and in which normally they would 
disembark for getting into the country. If that is the normal 
port of entry in those days, there is no reason why we should 
regard Marco Polo to have actually landed elsewhere. One 
reason that has been urged by Sir Henry Yule in his edition of 
Marco Polo.(Vol. ii, p. 335) is that Polo refers to the place of his 
landing as in the country of Soli, a province of Sundara Pandya. 
In the eighties and nineties of the thirteenth century when 
Marco Polo visited India, a considerable part, nay even the 
whole of the Chola country was under Pandyan authority. If 
he landed in the territory of Sundara Pandya, the third of the 
name in that particular period he might well have regarded 
himself as having landed in the Chola country because he was 
governor by pre-eminence of the Chola territory. It would be 
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hardly necessary, because of this particular difficulty, to look 
for Fittan anywhere in the Chola country, and to equate it with 
Kaveripatam which does not find any mention in any of the 
records of the period. No doubt Negapatam, particularly Nagur 
(Nagore), was in this period a port of some consequence and 
enjoyed a considerable amount of trade with the outside world. 
The deciding factor ought to be that Sultan Ghiyathuddin of 
Madura asked Ibn Batuta to await his return to Fattan, ordered 
the equipment of a fleet to carry Ibn Batuta on his invasion of 
the Maldives from Fattan, and, when Ibn Batuta insisted upon 
going away in the reign of his successor, he was sent fotward to 
Fattan to be provided with such ships as were available for his 
voyage to the West Coast. The whole indication of this is that 
Patfanam or port was easily and ordinarily reached from Madura, 
and if, according to Yule, a mediaeval map of about that period 
marked Deviapattinam as Mali Fattan, it admits of no doubt 
that the Fattan must be where perhaps the present day Mara- 
kayarpattanam is. That Deviya Patfanam was in that period a 
place of consequence can perhaps be inferred from the fact that 
the Ceylon general marched towards it soon after fortifying 
Kundugal and took that port. Hence Pattanam was in all pro¬ 
bability the locality now known as Marakayarpattanam with the 
possible alternative of Rame^varapattanam, which then must 
have been in the peninsula not on an island as it is at present. 

Wassaf mentions that Jamalu-d-din’s ambassador to China 
died on the sea two days* sail from Fattan, and was buried in or 
near Fattan itself. There is the Mussalman tomb not far from 
Marakayarpattanam which now-a-days goes by the name 
Siniyappa Palliva^al. My local enquiry there elicited that it is 
so-called because of a Fakir in residence there. He saw some 
people who went on driving a number of animals laden with sacks 
of sugar. When the holy man enquired what it was they carried, 
the drivers gave it out, to hide the fact from him, that it was 
salt; and when they moved away from the Fakir some distance 
they opened one of the bags for some purpose and discovered 
it was salt actually. On further examination they discovered 
the whole of the sugar bags were converted to salt. This story 
notwithstanding, it is just possible that the Siniyappa perhaps 
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a reference to the local Muhammadan trader who went 
an embassy to China and returned from there. If the 
sador was locally called Slniyappa, the grave in the place 
be the grave of this man. 


8. Gurgam .—The place at which the Muhammadan army 
under Malik Kafur arrived after thirty-eight days’ march crossing 
the mountains and the rivers of Vindhyan group, is identified 
with a place marked Kharegam, to the south-east of Indore 
across the mountains. 

9. Hercatou. This is the place to which Ibn Batuta was 
taken by Kamaru-d-din who was sent in charge of the escort to 
fetch him by his brother-in-law Ghiyazu-d-din, Sultan of 
Madura, who was then laying siege to a town in the immediate 
neighbourhood. Hercatou has been identified by the French 
translators with Arcot. This identification involves a number of 
assumptions which require to be examined carefully. Ibn 
Batuta left Puttalam in Ceylon and sailed for the country of 
Ma’bar; the port of landing certainly would be somewhere 
immediately north or immediately south of the present day 
island of RameSvaram. He was caught in a storm and was 
rescued by some of the native inhabitants of the locality. 
Through their good offices he sent intimation of his arrival to his 
brother-in-law, the Sultan, to the place where he was engaged 
in the siege. The Sultan sent Kamaru-d-din who brought one 
palanquin and six horses. They started and reached the fort 
of Hercatou, where, according to him, they spent the night. 
Leaving the girls and some of the party behind, Ibn Batuta 
reached the Sultan the second day after setting out from the 
port where he landed. Now if Hercatou is Arcot the port where 
he landed must be about a day’s march from that place according 
to him. If the identification with Arcot is correct, the port 
would have to be necessarily either Madras itself or some other 
place quite close, and then the place that the Sultan was besieg¬ 
ing must be very near also. From Madras or somewhere near, 
Arcot would be more than a single day’s march, but the place that 
the Sultan was besieging might certainly have been somewhere 
nearer; but then the question would be whether a place in the 
vicinity of Arcot would exactly answer to the further progress of 



the party as described by Ibn Batuta. After leaving the camp 
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Ibn Batuta went along with the Sultan to Fattan till the 
campaign should be over and then apparently they proceeded to 
Madura. If Fattan is to be looked for in the peninsula opposite 
Ramesvaram, Arcot for Hercatou would be too far and the 
country they had to pass through will not be the forest country 
that it is described to be. Besides we know from various 
inscriptions that the authority of Vlra Ballaja had at the time 
extended to the southern frontier of Pudukotta where about the 
time restoration of temples, etc., had already begun under Vijaya- 
laya Deva of Suraikkudi. If the Madura Sultan had gone as far 
north as Arcot he would run the imminent risk of his communi¬ 
cation being cut off by the Hoysala in occupation of Tiruvanna- 
malai. As a matter of fact Ibn Batuta clearly says that Vlra 
Ballala made an effort to take possession of the whole of Ma’bar 
and it was at about this time that he is described as planting a 
pillar of victory at the ‘ root ’ of the Ramesvaram ‘ Bridge.’ We 
therefore feel justified in looking for the place of landing some¬ 
where south on the Ramnad coast or the extreme south of the 
Tanjore coast rather than anywhere near Madras. This locality 
would answer to the dense forests through which the army had 
to pass and the indication given of their going forward to Fattan 
and thence to Madura. There is a place called Ariyakudi within 
a day’s march from the coast, if Ibn Batuta’s ship had been 
lashed ashore somewhere about Vattanam or Mima^al where 
there must have been ports in those days. Ariyakudi is a place 
of some importance now and contains a rich temple believed to 
be even old. It is not at present a fortified place, but there are 
places very near it which are fortified and which were in those 
days regarded as fortified stations on the frontier of the Chola 
country. From there if an army retired or had to march towards 
Fattan it would have had necessarily to pass through forest 
country and nothing else, and the further description of Ibn 
Batuta would be correct to a nicety. Ibn Batuta’s Hercatou 
therefore must be looked for somewhere in that vicinity and it 
might possibly have been Ariyakudi which is near enough in 
sound. 

Ibn Batuta himself however, seems to give us the lead to look 
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for his port of landing at Fattan. Soon after landing he calls 
the territory in which he landed as belonging to the Sultan of 
Madura, which a port near Madras could not well be. He has 
the following sentence later on in the narrative : ‘ He (Nasiru- 
d-din) made Malik Bedred-din (Malik Badru-d-din) Vizier, the 
same man whom his uncle sent to meet me when I was at 
Fattan ' If this could be held to be the person that was called 
Kamaru-d-din who was sent with an escort to fetch Ibn Batuta, 
it admits hardly of any doubt that he actually landed at Fattan. 
In which case, we shall have to look for Hercatou much nearer 
Fattan than even Ariyakudi. But it is just possible that the 
reference here is to the period of Ibn Batuta’s stay in Fattaif 
where he waited for the arrival of Sultan Ghyazu-d-din. 

10. Jagnar. —The translator of Amir Khusru in vol. iii. of 
Elliott’s History of India as told by Her Own Historians 
renders this as Jagannath. The actual equation ought to be 
Sokkanatha, one of the alternative Tamil names of Sundaresa in 
the large temple at Madura. Sundaresa and Sokkanatha are 
synonyms, the first part of the latter word being Tamil and the 
second of course Sanskrit. The Tamil Sokka is the same as 
Sanskrit Sundara. 

11. Jalkofta. —In the form in which this word occurs a 
satisfactory identification seems hardly possible. The identifica¬ 
tion offered in the text (p. Ill) is but a suggestion which seems 
probable from the circumstances of the narrative. 

12. Jayangondasolapuram.— This is about six miles from 
Gangaigondasolapuram on the road to Udaiyarpajayam. The 
Pandya Maravarman Kula^ekhara, A.D. 1168 to 1311, is said 
to have had his palace outside this town in a garden, and that is 
the only occasion in which, so far as we know at present, it was 
the capital city. Jayangonda Sola was a title assumed by the 
great Chola Rajadhiraja, the immediate successor of Rajendra I ; 
probably he founded the city and by him it was intended to be 
a royal city as well. Bir Dhul of the Muhammadan historians 
is identifiable with this on the supposition that it might have had 
an alternative name Vlra Solapuram as the capital of Vlra 
Pandya, the son of Kulasekhara and possibly his successor in 
these parts ; or the last great Chola Kulottunga III who called 
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himself Tribhuvanavlra, might have given the name to the 
capital in his reign. 


13. Kanapper .—The modern name of this place is Kalaiyar- 
kovil. It figures with the former name both in classical Tamil 
literature and in the campaigns of the Ceylonese general* 
Kanapper was a remarkable fortress in the days of the early 
Tamil classics and had for its chief the invincible Vgngai Marban 
(the man of the tiger-breast or preferably of the Margossa 
garland, possibly a totemic symbol). He was overthrown by the 
Pandyan Ugrapperuvaludi. It contains a Siva temple of which 
the structure is rather modern and seems to have been more or 
less completely renewed in the days of the usurper chieftain 
Chinna Marudu of Ramnad. In the old days the place seems to 
have been surrounded by dense forests and might have belonged 
to the division which was called Kana Nadu (forest-country) 
including within it a considerable part of what is now Ramnad 
district and the southern portion of Pudukotta. The Chetty 
townlet of Kanadukattan seem to be a place where a frontier 
guard was located. This Kanapper figured several times in the 
campaigns of the Ceylonese general in the war of the Pandya 
succession, and was reputed a fortress of very great strength 
though there is now no vestige of it. This bit of forest country 
seems to have been marked off into forests of various trees of 
which the country round Kanapper, for a radius of seven or eight 
miles, was a forest of Jyoti or Jyotishinatl trees (Cardiospermum 
halicacabum). The bit of country immediately south of it is 
described as a forest of Margossa. Reasons have been given in 
the text for regarding this place as the Jyotishkudi to which the 
Vaishnava fugitives of Srlrangam retired when the second sack 
of the temple took place. It is reachable from Devakotta or 
Sivaganga, and even from Tiruppattur. A road south connects it 
with the railway station Paramagudi. 

14. Kandur— The place captured and destroyed by Malik 
Kafur, identified with Kannanur, which see below. 

15. Kannanur. —Kannanur, Sanskrit Khandanapura, is known 
in Hoysala inscriptions as Trivikramapura. It is about five miles 
north of the island of Srlrangam and was the place chosen and 
fortified by the Hoysala Some^vara when he had effected a 
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permanent lodgment in the Chola country to keep the aggressive 
Pandyas out. Both SomeSvara and his son Ramanatha, had it 
as their capital. Though the Pandyas got so far the upper hand 
of it that they took the place several times, it continued in the 
possession of the Hoysalas till the Muhammadans took it ultima¬ 
tely ; and ever since, it remained their chief encampment in that 
part of the country from which they sallied out in their various 
expeditions. Kannanur is for reasons given in the text identi¬ 
fied both with Kandur of the early Muhammadan invasions which 
destroyed the place gradually, and with the Kobban of Ibn Batuta 
in the battle at which place Vlra Ballala III was put to death. 

16. Kanhun .—There is a place Kanhur a little to the east 
of the road from Matthra to Ujjain across Central India. This 
is described as a place, twenty-one days* march from Tankal. 
It seems to be the place marked Kanhur which may answer well 
the itinerary, twenty-one days’ march from Tankal on the Jumna 
which must have been somewhere near Muttra. From here the 
further march to Gurgam took seventeen days according to 
Amir Khusru. If the identification of Gurgam with Kharegam 
should prove correct this may be the place that is meant by 
Amir Khusru. The actual importance of the identification of 
these three places consists in our gaining an idea of the road 
actually taken, which, in this present instance, appears to have 
followed more or less, the modern road leading from Muttra 
and going through Bharatpur and Kotta to Ujjain, and thence 
down to Mandhata on the Narbada, and across south-eastwards 
to Elichpur. 

17. Kharababad .—This was according to Amir Khusru the 
head-quarters of Paras Deo Dalvi, the commander-in-chief of 
Ram Deo of Deogir, which lay some considerable distance from 
Deogir and was reached by the army of Malik Kafur at the end 
of an arduous march and having crossed three rivers Sini, 
Godavari and Binhur (or Bhima). This seems to be a place set , 
over against the south-eastern frontier of the dominions of the 
Raja of Deogir. If we could presume a little mixing up in the 
narrative of Amir Khusru, the identification suggested in the text 
for Kharababad, namely Bir, would be satisfactory. The diffi¬ 
culty in this is that Bir is not situated on the farther side of the 
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in the course of the march ; otherwise Bir would 
serve the purpose well. 

18. Katakadurgam .—This means the fortress of the Kataka 
or Kadava which was an alternative name of the Pallavas gener¬ 
ally, and, in the period with which we are dealing, was applied 
in particular to the Pallava chieftains who had the country round 
Cuddalore for their possession and had for their capital Ssnda- 
mangalam, the fortress of which is referred to as Kataka 
Durgam. The references in Pandaya inscriptions to the 
Katakas are to this Kadava country, and should not for reasons 
given in the text, be taken to mean Cuttack up to which they do 
not appear to have ever extended their authority or influence. 
Kataka is only popular Sanskritization of Kadava, 

19. Kildnilai .—This is the famous fort quite on the frontier 
of Pudukotta, which in recent Pudukotta history had passed 
several times from hand to hand among the rulers of Tanjore, 
Ramnad and Pudukotta. In the twelfth and thirteenth centuries 
it was apparently on a road leading east and west from Arantangi 
to Tiruppattur and possibly Pon-Amaravati. Parts of the old 
road could be seen even now. This is called Kilanilai as 
opposed to another village some miles to the north which is 
called Melanilai; there is a village between called Pudunilai. 1 
In the days of the Nayakas of Tanjore, Pattukkottai, Arantangi, 
Kilanilai and Tiruppattur formed the four frontier forts well 
fortified and connected by a high road. In the days of the 
Ceylon war, Pon-Amaravati, Kilanilai and Manamelkkudi marked 
the uppermost northern boundary of the Pandya country. 

20. Kundani .—This is a place till recently unknown to fame 
in the Krishnagiri Taluka of the Salem district and on the 
frontier of Bangalore district. It seems to have been in early 
times a place of considerable importance and is on one of those 
military roads which were often made use of in the wars of the 
Carnatic. As a road from here passes through the Berigai 
Palaiyam, Budikotta and thence to Bangalore, it was one of the 
capitals in the days of the last Hoysalas. (Mr. F. J. Richards’ 
Salem Gazetteer , vol. i, part ii, p. 43). 

l See map in Mr. Hemingway’s Gazetteer of Trichinopoly. . 
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21. Kundukala *—This is the place to which the Ceylon army 
of invasion marched after taking possession of Rame£varam, 
and having arrived at the place, the general found it convenient 
as a centre of operations. The Ceylon General therefore made 
fortifications of considerable strength in it and made it his head¬ 
quarters in the first stage of the war. It is described as having 
been midway between the seas, a description that would imply 
that it is a place from which one could sail south or north with 
equal facility. This place is said to have been attacked by 
Kulasekhara with a land army as well as a fleet of boats. This 
statement is quite in accordance with the local tradition, for 
which there is even some monumental evidence, that the narrow 
passage of the sea now bridged over was connected by land 
with the other shore. The very name Mandapam, the railway 
station, is explained as having been given to the locality because 
of a pavilion to which the god of Rame6varam used to be taken 
on occasions of an annual festival. They would not do so across 
the sea by means of boats. This is the place now called 
Kundugal about two miles east of Pamban Railway Station, 
where there is a fairly good harbour, which the South Indian 
Railway Company make use of as their docks for repairs. 

22. Kurundangudi .—There is a village of this name near 
Kalaiyar Kovil. 

23. Khatn .—The equivalent for this is suggested in Kadamba- 
vanam a city now in ruins, which must have been one of some 
considerable importance from the remains of its fortifications 
that one sees in the locality of Narttamalai about eleven miles 
from Pudukotta along the Trichinopoly road, and about a mile 
aside of it. The particular locality is called now-a-days 
Kadambar Malai and the god called KadambavaneSvara. 
The city might have been Kadambavanam of which Kham 
would be a possible contraction. Further research may confirm 
this identification. 

24. Manam&lkkudi .—There are two places of this name. 
Manamelkudi proper is a little way to the south of the mouth of 
the river Vellar which divides Pudukotta into two halves almost 
equally. There is a north Manamelkudi a little way to the north 
of it. This seems to have been the limit of the advance of the 



Ceylonese general although he claims to have destroyed the 
country for two leagues northward of it. 


25. Mftnaviramadura . — This seems apparently to stand for 
what is now, by contraction, called Manamadura. The name 
was probably given from the title, it may be of a Pandya King, 
Manavlra. This is a railway station on the Madura-Pamban 
line. It is on the Vaigai river and is a place of some importance. 
It is one of the alternative places proposed for the head-quarters 
of the Ramnad district now. 

26. (1) Mangalam . — This is a common name of various 
places, and, in the course of the Ceylon war, this name occurs in 
various stages of the campaign. The first Mangalam, geographi¬ 
cally speaking starting from Rame^varam, is the place about 
fifteen or sixteen miles from the railway station Paramagudi on 
the road Paramagudi-I]aiyangudi-Ka|aiyarkovil-Tiruppattur road. 
This is called Valudiva]mangalam in old books in the locality. 
The present village is remarkable only for a Durga temple 
which is much sought after by the inhabitants of the locality. 
About a mile from the town towards the south, there are the 
remains of a temple, which contain a few broken inscriptions 
in characters which may be of the twelfth or thirteenth century. 
Just a little way from it is a pretty large bit of raised ground 
which is pointed out as the site of the old city which the Maha- 
vam£a account says was destroyed in the course of the Ceylon 
war. It is at a distance of about eight or nine miles by country 
road from Kajaiyar Kovil. 

(2) There are two other Mangalams that figure in the 
campaign to which the Ceylon general had to go to meet the 
fugitive Vlra Pandya, the son of Vikrama Pandya who was put 
to death by his rival Kula^Skhara. These are Kllamangalam 
and Melamangalam at the foot of the hills west of Madura, and 
very near the town of Periakulam. These are certainly places 
to which one in the position of Vira Pandya would naturally go 
for refuge, as access to the place for an army would be some¬ 
what difficult, and a retreat for a fugitive into the Travancore 
country across the hills would be easy. 

(3) There is a third Mangalam that figures in the course 
of the war in the campaigns in the Tinnevelly district after the 
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taking of Srivalliputtur. The possibility is that it is the village 
Mangalam in the Sattur Taluk of the Ramnad district now. I do 
not know of any remains to make the place of any historical 
importance. 

27. Manjakkudi is another village that figures in this cam¬ 
paign and is a village in the Tanjore district now, not very far 
from Manantelkkudi. 

28. Mankul .—The translator in Elliott’s vol. iii suggests 
Namakkal as the equivalent of this which would be an impos¬ 
sible distance for a man from Madura to retire into for safety. 
Mankul is undoubtedly Mangalam. There are a number of these 
Mangalams about Madura. The Mangalam that is referred to* 
here seems to be the two Kila Mangalam and Mela Mangalam 
near Periakulam in the western ghats. We have a historical 
precedent to justify this identification as that is the locality to 
which Vlra Pandya fled when his father’s rival Kula^ekhara had 
got the upper hand and assassinated the father and his family. 

29. Mavilangai -—This would mean great Lanka. This is 
knowmto classical Tamil literature as old Mavilangai, and seems 
to refer to the country round RanchIpuram and Vellore. A 
village of the Ramnad district (Paramagudi Taluk) 1 seems also 
to have been known by this designation. The former appears to 
be the territory referred to in Pandya inscriptions as northern 
Lanka, as opposed to Tennilankai, the Southern Lanka or 
Ceylon. 

30. Motupalli .—This is one of the many ports at the mouth 
of the Krishna and was a port of great importance under the 
Kakatlyas, whose king Ganapati gave the charter embodied 
in the Motupalli inscription to the sea-going merchants of the 
place. This charter was renewed by the Reddi chief Anna Verna 
on another occasion. The so-called kingdom of Motupalli at the 
time of Marco Polo must have been the Kakatlya kingdom. It 
is marked on the Gazetteer Atlas of India some distance south 
of the mouth of the river Krishna. The ruler of the so-called 
kingdom of Motupalli, at the time that Marco Polo visited the 
coast must have been the Kakatlya king Parataparudra. His 
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Rudramba, the daughter of king Ganapati, not wife, 
as Marco Polo says, had retired in his favour just a year or two 
before. This Pratapa Rudra, the second of the name, ruled 
from 1292, or a little earlier, to 1328 when he died on his way to 
Delhi as prisoner of Muhammad bin Tughlak at Mantenna 
(Mantrakuta) on the Godaveri. It was his Brahman minister 
Katama or Kafayya (Kattu of the Muhammadan historians) 
that became a convert to Islam, and was the chief minister under 
Sultan b iruz Tughlak (for authority see note above on p. 180). 
There seems to be little authority for regarding Motupalli as 
the same as Masulipatam, as Mr. Marsden gives Mosul as. an 
alternative name, though it is just possible according to the 
inscription that Motupalli was itself on an island or near an 
island at the mouth of the Krishna. 

31. Mudigondasolapuram .—This is otherwise called Gangai¬ 
gondasolapuram. That the two are names of the same place 
rests upon the following :— 

(1) Mudigondasola and Gangaigondasola are both of them 
titles of the great Chola Rajendra I. 

(2) Several inscriptions speak of the Pandyas crowning 
themselves in the capital of the Cholas at Mudigondasolapuram 
in the period of the Pandya invasions when the Chola capital 
was in Gangaigondasolapuram. 

(3) Reference was made in the text that Kulottunga I 
issued a royal order from his palace in Mudigondasolapuram; 
this Kulottunga’s capital was Gangaigondasolapuram, of course 
with other alternative capitals.- 

(4) Rajendra Chola I himself issued the Tiruvalangadu 
plates from Mudigondasolapuram. These facts seem to establish 
the identity completely. 

'32. Nettur ,—This is a place just five miles to the west of 
Ilaiyangudi, and is supposed to mark the western fringe of the 
‘ margossa forest ’ of this part of the forest country. It must 
have been a place of great importance in the twelfth century as 
several battles were fought in this place. It was here that 
Kulottunga III, the Chola King, defeated Vira Pandya one of 
the rivals to the Pandya throne. Two battles were fought here 
before that by the Ceylonese general in his campaigns in favour 
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of this Vira Pandya’s father. It is about seven or eight miles 
north by west of Paramagudi Railway Station. 

33. Pasa ,—This is called PaSipattanam now, and is a port 
about ten or twelve miles north of Tondi and at the end of a 
great trunk road, passing through Palni, Dindigal, Tiruppattur 
and Devakotta. It does not appear to have played any very 
important part except in this particular war. 

34. Port-Amaravati .—This is the head-quarters of the division 
of Pudukotta now about twenty to twenty-two miles from 
Pudukotta and on a not particularly good road. It was the 
head-quarters of a division which was called Kadaladaiyadu- 
Ilankai-konda Solavalanadu. It was a place of great conse¬ 
quence during the period of Pandya revival, and is described in 
the Mahavamsa as having contained a royal palace of three 
stories. This is the place to which the Pandyas advanced when¬ 
ever they made an effort to march upon the Chola country. 
There are vestiges of an old high road from Tiruppattur to 
Pon-Amaravati and full reasons are given in the text (104-7) for 
regarding that the old high road from Madura went by the way 
of Pon-Amaravati, perhaps leaving aside the present day road 
from Pudukotta to Trichinopoly. According to the Mahavamsa 
Pon-Amaravati was on the northern most frontier of the Pandya 
country, the frontier line being marked by Pon-Amaravati, 
Kilanilai and Manamelkudi, a little to the south of the river 
southern Veljar. This line marks the limit of the Ceylon inva¬ 
sions according to the Mahavamsa itself. 

35. Ponparappi .—This is a place in what is now the Salem 
district, on a tributary of the river South Pennar almost due 
west of Tirukkovilur and at a distance of twelve or thirteen 
miles. It was the head-quarters of a principality under the 
Cholas, and was the division of the country referred to as 
Magadai Mandalam or Magara Kingdom in inscriptions. It is 
this that had to be overcome before the Hoysalas could enter 
the Tamil country. Its territory appears to have extended 
north from that to threaten communications between Tiruvanna- 
malai and Krishnagiri. 

36. Puliyur .—Puliyur and Perurhparra Puliyur, which occur 
in inscriptiQns are both of them alternative names of Chidam- 
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bar am. The later Cholas as well as the Pandyas made it the 
fashion after the coronation of a new ruler in the royal capital 
Mudigondasolapuram, to have themselves anointed again in this 
place. This is identified for reasons given in the text with the 
Brahmastpuri of the Muhammadans. 

37.. Santaneri .—This is the form in which the word occurs 
in the Mahavamsa account of the Ceylon campaign. It pro¬ 
bably refers to what was known as Sattaleri in Kilakkarai Taluk 
of the Ramnad district (No. 1 of 1912). 

38. Sarmali .—There are two passes, named by Amir Khusru 
through which the Muhammadan army had to march before 
it could come into the country *of Vlra Pandya. Of the two, 
Tabar is almost certainly Toppur, but Sarmali is not clear, if we 
should expect to find it in any locality before the army reached 
the Kaveri. There seems again to be a mixing up of accounts. 
If we could take this statement of Amir Khusru to be a general 
statement as to the character of the route, it would be correct as 
any army had to pass through the pass of Toppur once, and, if 
they marched straight upon Madura or the Pandya country 
proper, they would have had to march through another pass, one 
side of which was constituted by Sirumalai and the other side by 
Alagarmalai on the road to Madura. This is the pass known in 
modern Indian history, as the Nattam pass. 

39. Siruvayal .—There are two places of this name, one of 
them is a little to the north-west of Kalaiyar Kovil almost in 
the direction of Tiruppattur ; another one much farther north 
and quite close to the frontier of Pudukotta. In the description 
of the campaign of the Ceylonese general Siruvayal seems to be 
closely associated with Semponmari ; where it so occurs it is 
very likely that the Siruvayal referred to is the farther one from 
Kalaiyar Kovil. It is very likely that both the places had to be 
separately conquered by the general. 

40. Semponmdri .—This is a place very near Kunnakkudi on 
the road from Kanadu Kattan to Tiruppattur. This is referred 
to in an inscription of the early thirteenth century as being in 
Talaiyur Nadu in the Tiruppattur Taluk (No. 129 of 1908). 
This is not very far from the more northern of the two 
Siruvayals referred. to under another head. 

• 
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Talabilla .—This is described in the Mahavamsa as the 
embarkation of the Ceylon army from the north-west of 
Ceylon. The army is said to have landed at a place of the same 
name on the opposite coast of Ramesvaram a journey of a night 
and day. There is, however, no Talabilla traceable on the coast 
of Ramesvaram, but from local enquiry it is found that a port 
east of Ramesvaram at a distance of about four miles was the 
port of landing in the following period. It is stated that it was 
there that the Kandyans landed the stone Jor the re-building of 
the Ramesvaram temple of which some are still left in the 
harbour at a place on the coast called Puliyadisalai. That was 
probably what the Ceylonese called Talabilla. Other circifm- 
stances of this landing make it very probable that that was the 
place where the landing was effected. It should be noted here 
that it is about two miles straight from the building called 
Gandamadana where a pair of foot impressions is pointed out as 
Rama’s feet. It was stated in the text that in all probability it 
was a Buddhist structure, possibly raised by Lankapura on the 
occasion of his invasion. 

42. Tondi .—Tondi is a port about twenty miles east from 
Kalaiyar Kovil and is on the road from Madura. This was known 
to classical Tamils as Solan Tondi, and was a great centre of 
eastern trade including that of the Chinese in the days of clas¬ 
sical Tamil literature. It seems to have retained some of its 
importance even in the centuries of the Muhammadan invasions. 
This was one of the places that the Ceylon general took after 
some considerable fighting. 

43. Tiruvekambama .—This is the form in which the word 
occurs in the account of the Ceylon campaigns. There is a 
place called Tiruveganpattu a little to the south-east of Kalaiyar 
Kovil which would suit the details of the narrative. 

44. Tribhuvanam or Tiruppuvanam .—This is a place in the 
Tanjore district about three miles or a little more from Kumba- 
konam and somewhat less than a mile from Tiruvidaimarudur. 
This ought not to be confounded with the Tiruppuvanam in the 
Madura district on the Madura-Ramnad line of the South Indian 
Railway. It is popularly known by the Tamil name Tiruppu¬ 
vanam, and is given a fanciful origin that it was-so called 
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because, as the story has it, Varaguna Pandyan, whom the ghost 
of a Brahman he put to death was always haunting, turned back 
there to see whether it was still following him after leaving the 
shrine at Tiruvadaimarudur. The duplicate of inscriptions in 
the temple of the Chola emperor, Kulottunga III puts it beyond 
doubt that the place was called Tribhuvana-Virggvara from one 
of his titles Tribhuvanavlra, which has been contracted into 
Tribhuvanam with its Tamil equivalent Tiruppuvanam; the 
name at any rate has nothing whatever to do with the story. 

45. Vedalai. —Tonitturai, Marakkayarpattanam, Vedajai are 
all havens alongside of one another on the southern side of the 
Peninsula of Mandapam and set over against the island of 
RameSvaram in a well sheltered part of the Gulf of Mannar. 
Being at the head of the gulf, it was apparently a starting point 
for the ships and boats getting ready to go for pearl fishing. 
(See under Battelar). 

46. Velangudi .—There are two Velangudis, one of them 
about four miles from Kanadukattan. That is not. the Velangudi 
referred to in the Ceylonese campaign. On the road between 
Tiruppattiir and Pon-Amaravati, of which a part over ten to 
twelve miles is traceable now, there is this village Velangudi 
eight miles or so, south of Pon-Amaravati. The taking of 
Velangudi naturally led on to the capture of Pon-Amaravati 
as well in the campaign. The road actually branches off a 
little less than a mile from Tiruppattiir on the Tiruppattur- 
Tirumeyyam road, and one has to get to Kandavarayampatti by 
a pathway. Then begins the road passing through Velangudi- 
Puvalankurichi and Pon-Amaravati, and shows even some of the 
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APPENDIX A 


(i) Tirukkolur 

At the back of the sanctum of the Vishnu temple of the 
twentieth year Maravarman Sundara Pandya I. 

(See Lecture II, pp. 44-45.) 

( I ) Giso <arfi) in? •_ 

^LD^eSlLI fiQfjLDL-.ii&optijt}) LjG&LCL-/t#f)'£ajLO LjUJp^QFfUU 

GiruSQFjetiaj Q&dJ lA 60 H-.li&SiplL] ft to\> pu U 

Qaireir(irir)/Bp ®«arLlL/6\9ut® Qairtf. ((D)<g $6i£01L\isj { §6!£0tr>Q&tT(cfi)uu 
euireirmithp QuITfb^ffiCctLSD QJlfl&aiJUdOSiGrr 6®SLSrrdJfTU 

5. <2$(Th)iEJaL-&) eutfcbujpfi eafyapu) Ouq^s 

«s0®*d? &Lfihgj Q&rnGsiren /bl-uu 

(2) fitp 6&(lfj£6i),i[l (GjGlftir 

£Lp<5uma& piDcLgu) Qp&apLD jSen eQeir fits 
iurreveuens (? eupQpix> iBeSsor euuasreu tpir ^esrjpiu.ek euev 
10. SS6iy[<sy]«o<* QeueireSnj^ QsujeSSssr uSupp 

J&jJPJW &)#;& &LDUJQP U)Lp(9jL-.&IT fi&Lp 

QeuLpsumsu uiru.£SU l 8 lU&it—Qsr uireu 

ermrLf.en& tueireij^ Q&eoens 

Q&tT&i&smir &oSlfEj&tr Garrffl&co iDrrer^^rr 
15. $(Ei$,Grrrr QgoSlfci&rr <£bsr(fT) g^parr 
sflisdsdsurr iL&prr e&a&sofr Q&ibiStujrr 
UodoOSUIT qppSiu urrirpfiiGi] Qjevevir 
QpsmpsSi— UD(mQoir<s5T QQtj 0fiy trqp Q(6®)0a /ir 
(Lp&op^Q'jsL- (Qair}*mrir<&@lGe>piQ& 

20. {gficVEiQsrrafl uxsos^qpif. ®fE£$ff66T L^lLlf-UJ 

G'urreOfEjsflcrrT amir dedUp Qu/reSImu 

us^LDeoiru^p') ptrLDGnap 0<oiS)S : (Lp&G5r LI66iL.fi £ 

LDq§)l / 2rf)fl p&Dtpuu (4 )u>eo&(LpLf. (§LfU 
Quirdre^(^ip ibitlL(Bu Lf6^iLJIT6l£m Qurnuaev* 


i(jp«D®dru-aS^ir 


s Q#/r«wr 
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15. &eaT6&(&)Lp tEPLL(Bd <3>ilJ6\)(TQ£m eaxseueirn 

sSeyefliLfU) £«/ ipQpuD unuiSp 

dp<pfc<oG)§iLi<& Q&tKgtgio Qarrerjjg; 

atrefliLj if&)Qp rSearjoi ^eSle^liy^da^pp) 

surreQiLf lditjpi wasoR/fir rse^ooripp^jd 

30 . ^-l—.ap LD(TLojsli&JjtEJ <2&(TL-jlJQp LDP l— ffA @ 

LDPl~-(Lp LD IT Gifted) ‘BILfLD LD<563T L _ U(LpiD UGOeSi LS^/fr&l d 

Qprrqg&i suthpes>L-(5)uj(r tSQ^uirp [^(Bptea^iur (2) J. 1 
J)\(Lgp •$<sm<jmiLi> [iSjTireuu 
<&g6G)g Qarr(J)Lgg) a>€uu}_ 

35. Q&ibi3iLi6i&sr& : flmuPrfluju Qu it $31 Srinb L/aG 6 L/mLtp.u 

<od)uu)Q)ur sir ^y)Ls^.pd\pgju uPem^nd^d QdBtrdlppojjGiftu 
u/ri_0(25 ®pui$jb UQi)(e 8 )$B)GvrrGor (?piy 
ldiusu LjrR&n/r tu/Tiiflir^ S) 6 rflu$rr) 

QJSTTSU 6VTl9GQJ>& (DOTLU^J/ 

40. <aS£T/TL9(©6i^.<SBLD Q&dJ&l LjSLp sfltfip&t 

ieitCBu) umrir& TBfTLDp p8souiS(Bia(5)Q 

Qp(Bf6 fi(TF)&<3S8r LDp(&tf)LlJrT$oSr GLDG0Qetr<5SBT(B 
lilTITlp GIOGULU (LpQg&ub QufT&JQeuITlflpp 
4n.MTlfllL/<g Q&tLJlU QpiT(Gt)(2LD Q<s:PGS3t(B 

45. [Qurr-Q?%iLJUjLJUL-.tT<£(l)y i nthpemn sunLp 

Q^inoju l/ 6$^rr£ uSlft. 

Qu Pear ear ld u cold Qurr eft tu \_^(&GUfr 0 D«o 6 u(c»ld) j 4 Q/zj/r® 

LDGBTgPlD fd(W)GLD6T$ <£BG0Br(B LDGBTLD&ttfft 

GatreoiDevir Qldgoius^ld (tFjeiftn&Lpniu 
50. ldtt$8ld( 1') jqrShutr ineoiT&G&Giup. euemAQ 

<surriEi(8j@Ga)p tL) ear earth &u$QeoiTif}iu [e_«arQz_£puL ^?] 5 

[_LD(L£AaLD60 QJ PgQ^LD^ Q U iT GOT GOT LD IT IT ufO) ILf 

Qetrira earth pA^iDa Q LDQ^soeud Q&rremn th&i 
edxsuppSsariu G&rfi)LDeaaft ldgbbtl—U3 

55. Q&trdstiLDS uiptsp Q&irem® prresiQp{dQ^n^s^(B QpchredftLpjrhp 

LDir^Si>QpLS^LLflh f&P60r^LD6U3ST ? j Ly(4) ^QeueOT (8 ) p6d) LfiUU 
[LDirthfiSso (§8sotu euirtj>air(?)]d 7 s.LJLipp&j^u') 

Quit ear eueireugDirflmLD Qiun(B tip trek LjtVjth&j 
Q uppLfpeOQi^ear tHearGu (Oir) Qpearjpj QpGar&iril.Lp. 


1 i8(guirpiisQpireo)3uuir 
t'QGilGuirguemiDQtiijtr®. 
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GO. Qajp/Shjifitu&sor4 @ zjpfiS* Lpnsgj Qpt\(ig@ifruud 

&irG<GO)U).Qpdr 6di\y>ih £ Q-su^hsia udQ ujfforr ld &s)&iua€0'Z> 
pnlS g)PaU>Ue6Br&& p&BTL-frfi'jir (7^^LliL/llQL-.(0Ll^. y ) 


gQlLl-.lj <E6§tu.ihj£afrLDjTfT GeuSsn 

_ i ji<f A Q<g drjpi lS gi iSup.unL-iraOeuGoru 



ftte 



65. QufTisi<&)£&iiT (^rrsopgou ^un&iir GarreSlvir /ej(8)<£J> 

Q&ikjxujso Qair&iBrQ'Bjpirb &Qi)Qpx(y)LC> u&!Jnf.(Qp)y?ih,& 

(p^/TipUj# GiLISST^I fairiD(lfiLb Q p <\ dr &r sq^ib 

ifi6tr 6ULplEI$ eQeoL-QsirCBpgj aOLLL- 0 (lO)sr^ 

<Gppd &i _ pu'Ttftev Gsmbpir Qfisad^pp 

70. Geupii eirfsitr&'&jfEJ [psfirrdigjati) •sbl _o/crf?<a/ Qgst drjpi&r&ttT&zf)d 

sfeiriL/p l/8ss>L-UJ(rp(riT p>dst l — etienu- o9®jt (?)] 3 
Q^striLjp porrQpQpgJ iej G <SL~L^(iF)Q<ofrdr Gppfd 
6V633r®@/J) dllL-Q<$>[TIB<3>Q5r ffienpiBerr <svdsrLy.dr 
'3s<5miaQ&iT(<sir) fiQfjpGpirdr LorrSd&iflp \_G>p®>eu 
75. [jydJL$dr LDpQqrfQij fBiruppir(t)] 5 

QpLpisi(8j (Lpa&(a>) aL-ptyfear (LpdtLfigj/sGp 
adorxdrGurT&nij QSsnp&appp Qpdt p^stsor d Qipp 
G^6OT(?<55fr/B<9B6Cr ®j/5@lLl-. Ogdon— JS» d^dSIdr (?) (l£ dr'jQumn&J 
&irp@tu oiiruffSSGflTj ^S<sbG*^675T euLpisiG) 

80. ^rpp Qu(tf)'B<doriDdr {daojiLj l8lL(Bp 

^(yLDtr^SSLo ft it dr (Lp& gnu* G&<sQlju Q4FIEJSlL 

4SQf)L£>tT<5V '£6lflp/$( < 12)$0 6U(7F)(tpd&L- «/_6J/QoTT <3ST 
L&rri— Lbgl&wruSl pyii) Gurr/EgJ u®j&filu$Geo 

QarrfEJ36U)uiLiiE gLofiCtiGarremO) ^euirpiip 
85. QpfreoSsou ufsSld^u t^smiEisir Lap (ydrQ&tTdrm 
6T6\)3sdd &&fBT(SpU ffijSto&QlfslG L£>P udG)<S0IT<S00r(B 

ggjojQirrjpj Q&iuiurr QpirifluSleo uuiAgDld(&j 
QisusuGeueo a 00 /s[#y ^^gj'] 6 msioLDG)iuear sSlLz__ 06 »t 
QpSBTGBT fELD*(&j (LpL^OJipIEI(9j 0 G&61ILp.#[_&Lp 
90. dr<MLDdnjL^KBsj 7 G) iA dr (to) gj iHdrQ^QTjftirdr 
&iraj Q 6\) sot gj Quit dr ftoQt—jeH rir soft iun (a)) 

Gjsueo 6rfiirQair&r&nr flmcribjryptS Q&dnQsfleSKBpp 

JPir&lLfU) GU1 I<oB$ LLf QLDtrdxd Sr(T^dofG)L—ITgJ IKJG 

euir@luLjiX) earrn<oOOTQpft [OpqpLDppi&j o/«] 8 (GpqfjLLL-p&QT)sQd'j 


IprirL-irirtyut-jiiLLiq-^LLiq-). 

3^0963)1—1 uir ( 5 rrtreason— sdaoi—uSeor (?) 
i^uUiSdr mpQqpq&sirdr upyir. 
7@y>lQ)drfmb sujfiu(Bl<su. 


'Ipdr rgy idIt ^Geu^srrd^g pifltuib, 
^'Eldsuffi/EjSl, 
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'Xfreoir^Lb QmeKBedareaard &«m(BuiLJiBi <g»<®«0«/r(14)«i3r® 
Geueoir meoiupgp dtpiB/smdrGuiriLJ Qu>tLrrs(Bdj'S 
jifiAugigi u>LDtr*8& 0t~eo[u> jqdsexrpfteQ] 1 
tuir fear j$ ear Qmsssr ldqu i-fm etasufA @ee>pp0ieristsen 
lisarmad^u utr^i^Lorr Qu>drjpptb & ntrQ&fretr 
100. LLtT&Qp s(BjSL-6S LDdtoip p(Bd(^A 

jsfrsG)s(Bu3 uipird smippP <eo)L-gmn 
s^mtsuSmurrL-gDrn aemfoA GslL(BA seitippi— 

Gu.eods®( 15)« <:*"**£&»* Q^fnLuQunp 

£V6\)6$U < <$ Q&fT<8iT'61T GtifTLpftffi 
105 . Qmdrjpi usa>*u$dr Si/osQtlJfri^iU Genipmpd 
Gi<3;trearjp ]ld ^earrspesSiund Q&irppQfB® mn<&^ 

O^=® 00 ^ str njo Q(nj6ftQ& i 'LJ& OfiAH*** 

QaitmaGULf. eQpfi &aQpQ£ Qp(Bp&u 
uit(Bld uireeaGmispir CsiLi^ds 


110. ^(Bm ^0lo0 eenriirfteo tMesar^&ft IT 

& nil&ai ear (IS) siLu-marp^d *p H L-t- u>d*rr*aar» 
CanA® (LpAeoiA* ^ipn^QLDir^A^d ensdQsird*® 
gprfiLneo&u ulLl-(A) siLup (qpup^L-Lsp 
u>triri$d)jD]?aarp0 sueireudrQppp Cp^(nB) Qiuesru 

115. GufiQxrr®?? eiiQ&QpP eoiriuQum mdsadJirrr 

Gaj<r(Quir)A® L^earp^LDU (Lppeotru LfeomiTLjsif 
u>e«60®« QeirC.(Bd> mssuflaOTs^ pnpS/iK?* 
Q^iri^Qxirastti- Qvpj8C-u/.(pp) C*ffL//r<«}( 17) 
^Qaimeen- (Sffrr^L)^ ic6bwi_u^ jiu W«@.® 

120. pe«HFQ,sirj>i(& Q&uQuirp Q *(ij)pp(pp)u>u ,s ' r< - t f 

a9«n?8iun'L9CQ?,<5ii usswessP iu^ q&uj&i 

suited ad <5 fit frame* eui—Gm dpir ptburrp 

Qu>pp pfarujckoiu eSird 7 

SeirfEiQiueo LDeaafliueaafi e$o o/ifl o QJT)rrQJOrs(p)£J 

125. merinQ&Qg uSq^ldqf^A &gshflju 

ssL^Qmear QpLpAqrpA seSrseQ turr(l8)&ar 
ajugeo GQJihprr? ll<soSuliuju> tSMuir 
fHeo®®»ip J)jfflee>miuir Qpir(yffiji8eor (2pp& 
dp*)* (tpygian-iurr QtmQibd/b&*(**) 

gQsfTwirputirujrirar J H *«r**«ir*(r)jP** 
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Qstuomu. Q&irtpLfjTjSBgj <s$itit eJ^Gety&LD u<smeaafi ujQjj&fliu u§&D~ v f5piru(T<5Mi$.iLJ 
(2peuir(a)(8) ajn<sssr(B a_u)-/ir<S; (/B/reir ?) /^o )(&)So ldj&(S nrrpiu eusrr rsfriL® LonL—d 
(9j<ond@ypu>£7GD{rd <? afruS&)u&r6fiLU<&>p(d) u&T&fluiSi— LDLpeunrrLU&tieu 

er(Lg/B;£(jf)6tf) uSqFjri&l 


TRANSLATION 

May prosperity ever attend, 

While the goddess of wealth whose habitation is the lotus, 
and the goddess of earth rest upon his arms ; while the goddess 
of learning whose habitation is the tongue, and the goddess of 
victory flourish in all their glory; while the destructive tiger 
and the evil-inflicting bow become alike in their decadence ; 
while the fishes twain with lines of beauty play upon the 
brilliant gold mountain (Meru) ; while good (dharma) increases 
in this sea-girt earth; while righteous rule prevails beating 
down the evil-producing dark-age (Kali) ; while the great earth is 
cool under the shadow of a single umbrella ; while the three kinds ? 
of Tamil flourish in their order ; while the four Vedas continue 
to be chanted in the accustomed manner ; while the five sacrifices 
are conducted according to the authorized rites; while the six 
systems of religion prosper in all their beauty ; while the seven 
kinds of music flourished each in its mode ; while the wheel of 
authority rolls unobstructed to the eight cardinal points; while 
the Konkanas, Kalingas, Kosalas, Malavas, the Cheras (Villavar), 
Magadhas, Chalukyas (Vikkalar ?), Cholas (Sembiyar), Pallavas 
and all others, bringing each their tribute make their obeisance, 
pressing each party their petition, one before the other, where 
they are to live ; while the garland, which Indra of the dazzling 
crown had put on his neck, shone over his breast; he had 
himself crowned in order that the path of Manu created by 
the cool-lotus-seated Brahma may prosper on earth. Getting 

1 The text of this inscription is taken from that published on pages 346-50 
of vol. xii. of the Sen Tamil by Pundit A. M. Satagoparamanujachariar by 
the courteous permission of the Madura Tamil Sangam. 

9 1. Iyal—natural or spoken or prose, 

2. I^ai—verse and 

3. Natakam—dramatic—conventional, containing both the above with 
other distinguishing characteristics. 
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the land of the Kavgri (Ponni) rid of the authority under the 
tiger-seal, and making the orders under the fish-emblem of the 
land of Kumari (Kanni) prevail, he spread round his army of 
angry steeds and elephants, and gave over to red-fire the cities 
of Tanjore (Tanjai) and Uraiyur (Urandai). While umbrellas 
and canopies spread their red and blue, he spoiled the beauty of 
the blue-water in tanks and streams, destroyed the country> 
ramparts, towers, and dining halls, terraces, and pavilions ; while 
the eyes of the ladies of those that would not render to him 
respectful submission filled with water, he had their territory 
ploughed with asses, and sown with cowries. He fought against 
the angry Chola till he lost his anger, and turned him into the 
desert for shelter. He then assumed the (Chola’s) crown and 
made gifts to his minstrels. He then spread his fame by cele¬ 
brating the anointment of heroes in * the coronation hall of 
thousand pillars ’, of the hostile Chola, the golden walls of which 
reached up to the skies and defied being praised in song. Pul¬ 
ling out by the head the name ‘ other-king ’ (pararaja) that 
existed, he got rid of the community of property, in the earth by 
mounting his war-elephant, of cruel look, which was in the habit 
of shutting its eyes, carrying with him his own broad shoulders 
and sharp weapons (described above). Passing the boundaries 
of the holy Puliyur (Chidambaram), the residence of the Veda- 
chanting Brahmans against whom war is unthinkable, he 
delighted his eyes by the sight of the radiant form of the god 
with Uma in the ‘ golden-hall refulgent with the divine dance. 
Laying his head in worship at the God’s glorious feet, unknown 
alike to the beautiful lotus-seated Brahma and of the cool-basil- 
garlanded Vishnu, he seated himself in the pavilion (rnandapa) 
effulgent like the golden Meru in the city of the gods, near the 
beautiful lotus-pond where the sleeping swans are awakened by 
the humming of the bees. There then entered the Chola king, 
on the assurance being given that he would be restored the 
crown, the garland and the fertile kingdom he had lost—the 
Chola king who abandoned not long before both his honour 
and his capital alike on the field of battle* Pushing for¬ 
ward his own son and stating that he was the gift of the 
Pantfya, the Chola threw himself at the foot of the throne 





of the victor, a suppliant for favour. He (the Victorious 
Pandya) then made a gift by pouring of water which, putting an 
end to all the heat in the hand of the Chola brought on by his 
wandering in the jungles, crowned him and offered to make over 
his kingdom as soon as the war in which he was engaged should 
be over. In execution of this, his promise, the ruler of all the 
rulers of the earth, issued a royal rescript with the royal sign- 
manual of the fishes, conferring, at the same time, the title 
Solapati that he had lost before and the old city upon him again 
and dismissed him with pleasure. Among the kings who oppres¬ 
sed with the obstruction caused by their own kinsfolk, sup¬ 
plicated him as the god who alone could remove the afflictions 
to which the monarchs of this earth were liable, was the king of 
North Kongu who humbly petitioned for a hearing of all the 
harm that his own relatives had done him. Giving him a 
patient hearing, he sent him back to his quarters in the evening, 
presenting him with a garland which he had on, the sweet smell 
of which was the attraction to swarms of bees. Sometime after 
this, one day there came to him at the head of a vast army, 
whose great drums sounded like the ocean itself, the king of 
South (ten) Kongu. He prostrated in front of the throne saying 
all those near and dear to me are quite well (by your royal 
favour) The great king thought it fitting to present him some 
of the brilliant jewels that he himself had put on, and appointed 
him suitable apartments as a mark of great friendship. Like 
the three-eyed Siva on the back of an elephant receiving the 
worship of Vishnu (Tirumal) and the four-faced Brahma 
(Nanmukan), he made a state entry (pavani) with the two 
kings of Kongu paying him homage. Not agreeing to their 
proposal for cession of territory, he imposed his own terms 
under penalty of death in case they should not be accepted, and 
dismissed them (to their kingdoms). Without considering that 
the right course was for him to continue to worship the feet of 
him that bestowed the crown on him the Chola, on a later 
occasion, declined to render the duty and the tribute due to his 
suzerain, under the delusion that his own fertile country was his 
security. The smaller and the larger divisions of the army sent 
by the Chola were rolled back upon themselves, the horses, 
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elephants and chariots, and their complement of men were cut 
down till, overcome with fear, the Chola monarch rolled on the 
sea-girt earth shaking with fear. In that field of battle filled 
with warriors whose broad chests carried the arrows shot into 
them, the warriors of the Pandya ruler cut off the tusks and 
trunks of war-elephants to make tributes of them to their 
sovereign ; the tuncated bodies of warriors who fell in battle 
danced under the canopy formed by crows (hovering over the 
field) which was high enough to reach the sky and seemed 
designed to shelter the field from rain ; and all over the field 
was heard the ‘ song * of vultures; pleased with the sight and 
sound thus presented he caused the praise of the goddess of the 
golden trident (Durga in her aspect as the goddess of the battle¬ 
field) with sweet-scented hair and red lips to be sung to invoke 
acceptance of the offering. Having drawn his sword and killed 
vast multitudes so that enemy kings cried in distress, his anger 
did not subside ; he irrigated in consequence the land of enemy 
kings with red-blood and sowed them with cowries, thus exhibit¬ 
ing his valour in full. Enemy kings thus making him hear the 
war songs {parani ) of poets, the earth cooling with the water of 
his bath, he took in the attack the whole body of the enemy’s 
women folk. He then proceeded to Mudigonda^olapuram, whose 
tall gates of entry ( gopuras ) carried flags on their tops, preceded 
by the chief queen of the vanquished Chola and other distin¬ 
guished ladies of the palace carrying 4 the eight auspicious 
objects’ 1 beginning with the water jar. He then anointed 
himself hero, having planted pillars of victory in all direc¬ 
tions. Putting on then the ‘ anklet of heroes,’ the wearing of 
which made the chains on the ankles of the victorious weapon- 
wielding northern monarchs stir, he took his seat upon the 
jewel-bedecked throne of heroes, while the fly-whisks gently 
wafted on either side of him. Seated along with him was the 


1 These are (1) Fly-whisk. 

(2) full water pot. 

(3) mirror. 

(4) Elephant goad. 

Slightly different however are :— 

mrgarajQ vrshS nagah kalaSd vyajanam tatha j vaijayanti tatha bheri dlpa 
ity ash tamangalam ||—lion, bull, elephant, water pot, fly whisk, banner, drum 
and lamp. 


(5) Drum. 

(6) lamp. 

(7) banner. 

(8) pair of fishes. 
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queen Ulagamulududaiyal (the queen of the world) deferentially 
praised by the most esteemed ladies of the northern monarchs 
whose elephant hordes trumpeted like the ocean itself. 

In the twentieth year of Sri Ko Maravarman Tribhuvana- 
chakravarti Sri Sundara Pandya Deva who anointed himself a 
hero at Mudigonda^olapuram after taking the Chola country—on 
the hundred thousand thirtieth (miswritten figure for 130) day 
seated in the couch Malavarayan in the hall in front of the bed¬ 
chamber, in the palace to the east of Madakkulam at Madura in 
Madurodaya valanadu—issued a royal order. 


(ii) Pra&asti ( Meykklrti) of Jatavarman Sundarapandya I 
(Text of Mr. T. A. Gopinatha Rao , M.A.) 

(See Lecture II, pp. 46~54.) 

GuefnrfUl&if) Lpnaib Lfmrir/B^Q^uu 

fSirLC6\)iT eusiriraclso rs6 VlB^loit ld<sbt p^]66)piu^= 

@68>LDUJ SU 68)ffp fipSOTUU — fB&Dp fs)(VjpQp fTeiffsOT l 868) <£F 61) V y> 

6§6$)LDUJqUIT Q (5B/T6OT 6OT r$L_l_ QQJL^ffOfTaiE 

5 . LjQ;irfdGutr6i) GnutLiLjacL uL-.rrei>&)$ QstTQg&QptTiLL-p 

^QrHeu&Oi Ts <suLfppOJS= Q&qgrhfilSffi Q&ezrjpjedwp 

poB8rL-ir(lTL£>) . <5wf)GasS) tt)p (&)Qp60BrLp.68)ff(QLp U(1 ITlSl^pp 

G)SU /E/C? SITua £G$aLp./5&J Q&iEiG <£(TQ6060Br iyatn.cpKi i’iiuz 
Q&U>(Lpa®<SBr QpQ60(Lpy?iSj<3<!F $ 61 j 6V UU & 6BT j£J 6$0r LDUc&L-UJ 

10. flrQpneSiGurrdj 6U6snDmuuus> 

&IL1$a<om(B G)Ib(B(Q®& 1J'X SZ8T6l)60)[rLlSl<SO 6&$8ttlU(TL- 
6pTTj68)LDLD6nrp @(fTjl$pU iSI&T Qppfj$ifloBT tB (T 6<)G €Up p 
p(fJjLD68)pG JJIT 68>IT®jQ6U Sfr 6& tU/Tp/Sl# Qpu.<3Bt Qpuu 
<SU(l^fEpLSl(i£ UbFfft&JQf) LDjrn&LDlUp ppQfE^yrB 
15. (£&£](& got p LDgpQrB/fil llj/b fO)jTti'urrj5) pes)LppGpn 
&8 : 8 : [j i nj iLrriflajfiib Garrg6V@[Ej 

6Llg$!J(fljfEJ SrT^UjQlLfTp p(T(rrf ... ldgotq^^ Qgamg^lD 
6iJ[Ed?liJ(/F} (Lpptotiiriu eSQ^rSsdLDir Qpip.CajrEp iH68)p(Q&fSdrpj fiempssmLL- 
<vn(6ff)LD euiuuQuQpij) lynefiliLjib 
20. QpirL$.Qit(Blih Gprr^GiD &J%Z8T Q tutor & Q&anj£i 
(2 gamut prr2farriLj(& Q&^&ssirp Qprrifjiu 
Gurnr Sru>Lf&)ffir l£>6i£\)fta(B jp/rfiu 
UQf)lD n LDmSlp QuirrTF,^p<5^ 

@g65T6&f)o7ntJUp fd&D jG)<£(T<3BBr(B fissorGL-trerr GbtSuSp 
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25. Quit 6&r gsB miLQu Gurr&evfi fi&s)\j*n 

^SsiTULjrft . &»u.fi&ju QunsiQ eSau Lja& 0^0 

^ossrsoLD <fl(El&6m6frr (LpfiGVtTlU 

fismu.fi fidsixsaQ^i ptrfasriLf Lafiut—fi 
Oj'smif.p fieneS&j G&irrfl Qsu du&Su 
Quq^ll iSl<oSsr <S5 (Gjzsrp LSgr^iki^an eddmpfi^ju 

30 uQTji&i r£t &rr<sB(ipLb unjpnEi ..... 

$\LD[TfB& u2@Lprsfift60 jfLDiiaeir Qld(Buu£ 

•®U>. $56nLjl£l'SB%6SrU Lja<£liLf(Q Q&LdQUIT p 

(VjSOGUlLjfB fdsSLpxjdlT LD&sSlLj LD I—tb <5<» fi iLJ 

35. an old any (Lpu.dn &<8un ibpQ^efi 

(Lpgi&ii) Gu rr&Grrevr rr)6br(?^)Q ^LpoaouniD fij 

fisnQrOGsrhn Quftp Quit p/61 tsi— . &j 

QungHiL uansiuntii (8 sir p 

G^uevssrs Qarrebrjipj . azfhb p^sSu 

40 . /EGmagufieo i$p(y Qeosm^ifip arfhu 

<S&o55r6C5rgpF/T<5 @<£ITLJUfioG)fi<& 6B)36<*Q *ft em u 

0u/T6ir^ (&)Lp Q&eosuu L^an^L-&S)t—S> 

$6BT6afl fUfrQi—ffirs mnppqfjstr Q&iujju 
Q uQf/euma tuireddp iSlGiranxqrjd andQuj 
45. <®(f5/BL- rrfTgg6i&ir<& aerfl^i flsQpQ&rrGm® 

^/®oOs/rJ Lo®sjft^(2J 0/^ GeuLpQp 

u9eoiEo6)S> arrojeoeuftT uSioQcoQ&iTGm 

6W0©«D p LDjpjfifiSi &€X]<$5SrU 1$ Lf.fi &ld 

&QF)(LpQ®d rflaeiriEi sneSip Q^ftfi^j 

50. QwrhfiiT <$ emu./Shun eQjbflmr Ljrfiso&d 

Q#(h$ U)fEJ&6))& Q&glbu$ (y>pflu 
U60GOSLI mG)i£i&u ueoQuft anif. 

Q/FeosSSsn rBft(B Qrt(Biu>Quqf)U) Qundn£$ltx> 

U0«ffl/jD luirhsrufu) urftti-1 QpfiSiu 
56. GUJSrlfloSiUi tnsSQ<SlT0SSr t-W-PGUp <3G6lflfi&lfi 
$6V6bS»UUlh U60$g}fi pQ^rBL-ib UdSi&ib 

QfiftGOdsH liSsBO fiGL/ft jp fisOVTaSlfi60 6ULpiKjQ<3S 

(Oj&fiiTQunifies L^<sroz—0£P G<3)lTLJ$ll)IT6Br <£fT6ffi 
Q&/& GguialSI anesdf) ldcoit seoip 
00. Qpnisisev eutrm&fi Q fifteen—& sir (j^iLi^fi 
@rkj$(eyturr ldul) pstfioub $(ft)ibp 

p<ssr . Qs>&iwr ananeddBoO gQ&d&ujld 

iSabft&BT . anondsdsb QfirftanQu>ftifiu uft&eur 

LDsm&a&an (2 ld£ 0$ sun LpQsssn euftifififid 
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65. S'SfflTL _ 6UIT LDQSTQptk} <ggB3T jgffl JK7 <$eftuU 

QeuomLp. Q&ULD&n GeudsajS Qasr(Bsi]Ga)j 
lunuSiuLB ufaisruumrpp iBispcm rf> 

uinuei) QssiT<cir(Gt}u> ujld 0 ,. &p 

QpirqrjQuQfjiEi at—®] (GrpojiEpedj &66>p\L\ 

70. lS*Q_/0«o &irs8fi till aQi—tistip fd6tiiagj& 

$@oLICriEJ 3ilbQU(TF > <& Q&si'aub &JDUU 

uasr(Lpstop ifie&sflglfd(T u(T[J Glbflu 
QunamD$si> Qudrarii QurdliBgj GpiTo mps^ih 

Qutr&rGLDiui pQTjsfijJ Q&LbQuirp G&traSljSi w • 

75. eusirir jd & ip ld it §pp&J Qsupu%srp 

fiq^toienn ^&>ld<so$ ®ei&rr &S8T u3gd& 

. . , %% p &cfa>QiiJSor LLQipifiedH Qpflpfi 

[h3>(Snrr 3>tUQ/D68r<F Q<Fg£®a^ Q^niHu^LD 

&<3B&LDIT (LplSp- <X38arQup<£ u 

80. ufTWretr Geurip (njifi es> ld tu rfloaeuiu 

ffi(IF)LDQTjlB§ iSrir&J G&flQUQT)*! SSUffl d$ oil 
LDlip <Sti (T GS) L—lLj LodoDUp QpSBTpgSU 

ldie p6tflp i affiEjQairak i—&n&iU 
QGUlT(If)QuiT(Lg&LD G&L—IT £21—6$(IF)IE£2 LdQ(L£L£> 

85. Qeirarmp pfgpGpir&r GldsQ 

Qiunpp iLjUirGu unfaur 

@dQ4EiL(Bu> fBi—uu QaF(Lg'ipa)& Q&tup 
eSsuarGurr so&Geo gSst&t ueoupfiir LDfd(Lp$ppeuGs$LDiru) 
sating Qainj. airpioQp &ipp& rSloirGpp& (Lp$>§ QPty&QP * 

90. es>[—iutTG<6frir(Bi£> eSp^^iipQ^Giffn \^Gstr4=^saii—uu 

GOT LDfflTGST jH iff Lf ®J GOT & &£&[I <5U pfi SB&T U^&lhpmjITGSBr 
LQ.IL1 GpfiUjbgj lUirakd), 

(Taken with the courteous permission of the Madura Tamil 6angam from 
the 3en Tamil, vol. iv, pp. 514-16). 

TRANSLATION 

While the flower-born goddess (Lakshml or Prosperity) re¬ 
sided in his glorious chest, while the Lady Learning who 
flourishes in the tongue, took her residence in his mind, while 
Lady Valour whose seat is the high mountain found her place 
on his broad shoulders, while th£ garland placed by Indra upon 
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the Pandya’s neck long ago is still beautifying his neck; while 
his fame, pure as the Bhaglrathi (Ganges), keeps ta him like a 
creeper twining round his body, while the wheel of his ever¬ 
growing authority rolled beyond the mountain Chakravala (the 
legendary mountain round the earth), while the cool pearl-l-ike 
umbrella of his, 1 cast its shadow over the sea-surrounded earth ; 
while his righteous authority prevailed in all directions beating 
down the angry Kali (the dark age) ; while the big well-girt 
drum sounded like the clouds, while the bow flew to the skies , 
while the valiant tiger fled to the forests and while the twin - 
fish played high upon the big Mountain . 2 

While the Brahmanas, of a single mind, of two-births, of the 
three fires, of the four Vedas, of the five sacrifices and of the 
six auxiliary sciences, flourished, while the invaluable learning 
in Tamil and Sanskrit, the righteous path of the six systems of 
religion, and the path of rectitude set up by Manu ^flourished 
without swerving in the least; the GUrjaras , the Aryas , the 
Kosalas , the Konkanas , the Vajras, the Kasis —the Sonagas , 
the Avantis and other kings of the great earth presented their 
tributes after making profound obeisance. The Pandya then 
marched forth with his long sharp sword, his strong big horse and 
his amuletted long arms, as his only companions. Leaving the 
Chera and his army dead on the field of battle, he destroyed the 
Malai Nadu (mountain country) or Malabar, where the earth 
never dries up. 3 He then compelled the payment of tribute by 
the Chola who came of a great dynasty of rulers and possessed 
great fighting strength. He then attacked, as an act of his own 
strength, the Hoysalas in the Chola country. Breaking through 
their beautiful citadel, and destroying their cavalry of rising 
strength and valiant generals, like Singana with their army, he 
filled the battlefield with hills of dead bodies with gurgling 
floods of blood, and made kites, crows, vultures and other birds of 
prey celebrate the battle by their noisy rejoicing. He captured 


i Reading the text 0e*ri-.rcrioexAi:s*3*)5, 

3 In this passage the bow stands for the Chera and implies his death ; the 
tiger stands for the Chola and indicates his defeat and flight; and the 
twin-fish stands for the Pandya and exhibits the prevalence of his authority 
up to the Himalayas. 

^ Reading the last word of line 22 : instead of • 
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the enemy’s rutting elephants, neighing horses, heaps of gold 
and jewels, and innumerable women then and there; but disisted 
from pursuing the fleeing Hoysala in the conviction that it was 
unfair to do so. Putting to death the Chera, who, while 
pretending to conduct himself towards him with an affection 
exceeding that of a mother, was actually inimical at heart and 
proved the traitor, he captured Kannanur-Koppam, merely 
approaching which would be impossible to conceive of for 
others, and brought the Chola country of Ponni (Kaveri) as 
much under his protection as the land of Kanni (Kanyakumau). 
He then put under a tribute of elephants the Hoysala (Karunada 
Raja) who fled for protection to his city protected by hill-like 
elephants 1 and accepted graciously the tribute of jewels and 
elephants from the king of I lam (Ceylon). Declining the tribute 
similarly sent by the Pallava chieftain, he captured him and, 
putting him in chains, laid siege to the flourishing city of Senda- 
mangalam. Fighting many a battle round the place which struck 
terror into the heart of the Pallava, he took possession of his 
fertile country, his reserves of gold, big elephants, horses and 
other items of royal wealth, and then restored the Pallava to his 
kingdom. He then entered the great temple at Chidambaram 
where, having worshipped at the feet of the dancing Siva of 
immeasurable antiquity, he wore the garland of victory (^«»«) 
along with garlands of margossa brought from the groves round 
the temple of Kali in Uraiyur, while learned poets in sweet 
words sang the praises of the victorious king who adorned the 
royal family descended from the moon, and wished for his long 
life and prosperity. That great ‘Self-Luminous One’ who 
habitually lies in sleep upon the thousand-headed Ananta, like a 
big hill in the midst of the sea of high white waves, the home of 
the monster crocodile (makara), to the delight alike of the mind 
and eyes of those that saw Him, lies, in his great mercy, in the 
island of the great Kaveri, Srirangam, as the sole God of this 
sea-girt earth. There, that this Srirangam may prosper in great 
wealth, he ascended the scales many times against jewels and 
pearls showing himself like a golden hill. In that gold-roofed 


1 Reading 1. 44 U<gr lurnfip LSvarar JfQf&irsAQaj, 
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temple, on a luxuriously jewelled throne, shining like the growing 
dawn upon the Eastern hill, he wore the gold crown 4 Nagaro- 
daya shedding glorious light like the full-grown moon. 1 Along¬ 
side of him was seated Ulagamulududaiyal, who was attended 
on either side by the queens of other kings, wafting with the 
chauris (dy-whisks) the gentle breeze of the spring and the 
southern breeze of Malaya hill at once, while others of beautiful 
moon-like face and great affection sang her praise ; ‘ Like the 
goddess Lakshmi in never separating, wearing a crown exactly 
like her husband and exercising similar authority to the points 
of the compass, who is there on earth like this great warrior 
unless it be Balabhadra.’ 2 

In this wise seated with the queen UlagamuludaiyaJ, Sri 
Kochchadaipanmar (Jatavarman) Tribhuvanachchakravartigal 
Sri Sundara Pandya Deva, in his year, etc. 

(iii) Inscription of the fourth year of Ko. Mctravarman 
Kulasekhara Deva 3 in Alvar Tirunagari. 

(See Lecture II, pp. 54-59.) 

an> a/ifl ur£ 

eu £ 

p 0 su ... ... fdqfjLD&eir Lf^ssureitiui 

annGun®) acbdLD'SS&r aeouueyiL 

unjjLD3>^uysisr<£&)U un/sj^u. 6B#0Ui-6y0 
Q&isiQatr &r l-.u usi]u> < 2 a/swr 0 aD/__ 

5. Ou0LDL/«zjp a0o>r®«6y® 

Q&ii)L$dJ6BT <56G>ldl/6$ uurreneij 
ifittnb GufT6N€U66)(J lSl 8&>& Qturnnaeij 

(LpPfBLEiL- U&teU&H IB (T oflT LDGQJD QpQ£€V^J 
Qld<£^ gd<su& &UUUQP lB esti gj L—ggi eQiJiriE/'9S’Syifj) 

10. <$6\9©<S/5 G@6$fEI <560 G&$ULD 

G&iT(E136EWW 0 ^SaiEl G&fT&bVfEJ 
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fianp Q&euLy. €umr 

LDGBTGOT tf LDtlj!EST Q U IT 60168T 60ofl &Q]ff)lL] 

1 Reading the first part of line 77. co^Mcajbrip, 
a The construction of this part is very obscure. 

3 Taken by courteous permission of the Madura Tamil Sangam from the 
Sen Tamil, ix. 357-58. 

4 uir/tiL&ririD&T. * Quuupp' 
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TRANSLATION 


May Prosperity attend, 

. . . While the goddess of prosperity was in his embraces, 
while the dark-haired goddess of learning was in intimate contact 
with him, while the goddess of the earth took her happy residence 
in his mind, his righteous authority prevailed and his white 
umbrella cast its protecting shadow, in order that the evil-working 
dark Kali may be crushed and that his great fame may shed its 
glorious lustre, in order that the tiger-banner of the Chola may 
have the rule of the forests and the fish emblem of the Pandya 
may be emblazoned on the heights of the golden hill (Meru). In 
his reign prospered alike the three kinds of Tamil in verse, all 
the four branches of the esoteric Veda and the five true 1 systems 
of religion. All the kings of this old earth who had a character 
for righteous rule, from Simhaja (Ceylon), Kalinga, Telinga, 
Chedi (Bundlekand), Konkana, Kukkira (Kukkuta), Kosala and 
Kuchchara (Gurjara), presented their tribute and prostrated at 
his feet. While the queens of other kings, with gold-chased fly- 
whisks, were fanning uniformly on either side, the Queen 
Ulagamulududaiya) was seated on one side of the king of 

i The usual number is six, but the adjunct true seems to make an altera- 
tion which is not clear. 
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with Hijira dates 

Seluvai 1 upon the throne of heroes. She was there crowned 
with the glorious crown of jewels, beautified with garlands of 
flowers varied with the leaves of atti (ar, bauhinia racemosa) 
and neem, while the women led by the flowerborn goddess 
(Lakshml) sang the blessing that both the king and queen may 
live for many hundred years protecting this long-lived earth. 
While being thus seated on the throne with the queen, the first 
among kings, Sri Ko Maravarman Tribhuvanachchakravartigal 
Sri KulaiSskhara Deva, in his fourth year, on the 208th day, 
being seated on the throne Kalingarayan, in the hall in front of 
the bed chamber, in the palace in the garden on the south side 
of Jdyangonda&olapuratn. 

(iv) Note on the Muhammadan Conquest of the South. 

The two inscriptions of which the text and translation follow 
are records relating to Muhammadan rule and are dated in the 
Hijira years 761 and 771 respectively. The first of them 
at Tirukkolakkudi in the Tiruppattur Taluk of the Ramnad 
District is noticed by the Epigraphist in his Report, and as there 
is no actual indication of the era of the date 761 it is referred to 
the Kollam era of Malabar beginning with the year a.d. 825. 
On this basis the two inscriptions would be respectively of dates 
A.D. 1586 and 1596. This would be a period with which the 
substance of the inscriptions would hardly agree. That was the 
period of the Vijayanagar emperor Yenkatapati Raya in whose 
time the authority of Vijayanagar was acknowledged in the 
south, and there were no powerful Muhammadan potentates 
whose authority could have been acknowledged in the same 
region. But the matter is now put beyond a doubt that these 
refer to the Hijira era by the name of the month in the second 
inscription which apparently was not known to the epigraphist 
at the time that that report was issued. It refers to the year 
» 771 of a Rajadhiraja Sakalanrpakulakkon. This gives us no lead 
except the suspicion that that the 771 might be a Hijira date. 




. • Seluvai Kavalan 1 is unusual. Literally it would mean king of Seluvai. 
■ t something like it. Seliyan is a common name for Pandya. 

Though from the same root Seluvai "is unusual, perhaps not altogether 

un-understandable. 
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But the month given Iraviladan could be none other than the 
Tamil version of Rabi-ul-Sani, or Dhani as the s and the DH 
interchanged. That the Hijira date was in use here and that 
these do refer to the Muhammadan times we have evidence of 
in other records of which, as was pointed out above, one of them 
refers to the ninth year of Maharaja Mahamadi Surattan, at 
Panaiyur in the Tirumeyyam Taluk in the Pudukotta State. 
Another record at Rangiyam (Raja^ingamangalam) in the same 
Taluk of the State refers itself to the year 732 of Adi Surattan 
(Sultan). All these taken together leave no doubt that the era 
referred to is the Hijira, and the time to which the records refer 
is the period of the Muhammadan occupation of the south. 

Coming to the subject-matter of the two inscriptions, the 
records are in quaint Tamil, and the literal rendering may not 
make the sense clear. The first record relates to an expedition 
sent by the Muhammadan Sultan of the south under a number of 
generals to destroy the Kajlar settlement of Suraikkudi the place 
known as Vanniyan Suraikkudi, which had sometime before 
been taken possession of by a family of Kallars. This place 
later on became the head-quarters of the chiefs, who called them¬ 
selves Araiyan Vigayalaya Deva, as a general title with distin¬ 
guishing names. The expedition was sent apparently to destroy 
this village which must have become very troublesome to its 
neighbours. The people most troubled apparently were those 
of Viraiyachilai about four miles west by south of Tirumeyyam, 
and Tirukkottiyur, six miles south of Tirupputtpr. The inhabi¬ 
tants of these towns and the villages dependent on them were 
placed by the Muhammadan general (encamped at Matturkolam) 
under the protection of the inhabitants of Pon-Amaravati, a 
place of considerable importance in the neighbourhood immedi¬ 
ately to the west, and on the high road from Trichinopoly to 
Madura, an arrangement which probably involved what is called 
Padikkaval (guardianship of the rural tract). 

The second record relates to the territory round Dsvakotta, 
which apparently was under Muhammadan Government for 
sometime. Apart from the mere embellishments of the record 
and the somewhat quaint oaths and assurances, apparently 
popular in the locality, the document merely records that the 
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citizens of Kandadevi, which was a head township of the country 
round, agreed among themselves : 

(1) to provide the usual service by way of men required 
for personal attendance upon the governor, those required for 
carrying on his administrative work and those required for 
conducting the administration in a lower capacity ; 

(2) they agreed, in case the sending of a royal contingent 
be infeasible, to a levy on mass on hearing of any occurrence of 
decoity in the locality by the people of the neighbourhood, such 
as the »Katturkottai, a place I am not able to identify. The 
records state that the inhabitants of Arantangi were their natural 
enemies. The record thus shows an arrangement come to by 
the people among themselves to provide for the necessary pro¬ 
tection under countenance of the Government for the time being 
against disturbers of the peace. 


(a) Inscription of Hijira 761. 


(From a copy of the inscription taken by Mr. N. P. Swami- 
natha Aiyar, B.A., Archeologist, Pudukotta, who kindly placed 
the copy at my disposal.) 

At Tirukkolakkudi, Tiruppattur Taluk, Ramnad District 
(in the east wall of the front Mandapa of the rock-cut shrine 
of Tirukkolanatha Temple). {Vide pp. 153 and 164-65, above 
Lecture VI.) 
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TRANSLATION 

May prosperity attend. The reign of the king of (Sakalanrpa- 
kulak-kon) the family of kings (Rajaraja), great King of kings. 
(Rajadhiraja) king of the whole group of kings. In the year 761 
of the lord of kings (Rajakkaltambiran), in the month of Panguni 
(March-April), on the fifth day, we the citizens of Pon-Amara- 
vati 1 (Nattavar), executed a deed of agreement to the residents 
of Virayachchilai and the (attached) villages, and to those of 

Kottiyur and attached villages on the terms hereunder set forth:_ 

The lord of kings (above referred to) ordered the destruction 
of Suraikkudt 2 by sending forward at the head of their troops 
Manjilis Elis Khan, Az-am Khan, Muazam Khan under the 
command of Rajatti Khan. Having destroyed Suraikkudi these 
had encamped in Mattur Kujam 3 to which they summoned the 
inhabitants of Virayachchilai and Kottiyur. As a consequence, 
since the said lord of kings charged both Dhunad Khan and our¬ 
selves with the protection of these subjects (of his) under proper 
assurance, we agreed that the people of Virayachchilai 4 and those 
of Kottiyur, 5 having assembled in their nadu (assembly of towns¬ 
men), do pay us what is due to us as a matter of longstanding 
custom ] and that they do so, united as one body. It was further 


twenty-two miles south- 


1 Pon-Amara vati, head-quarters of a division 
west of Pudukotta. 

2 Suraikkudi seems to be what is now called Vanniyan Suraikkudi on the 
p°ace fr ° m Kana<Jukattan t0 Tiruppattiir, about five miles from the former 

3 Mattur Kulam is a little town eight miles from Trichinopoly on the road 
to Pudukotta from Trichinopoly. 

4 Virayachchilai in Pudukotta State about four miles from Tirumewam 
aside of the road to Tiruppattiir. 

. 5 Kottiyur obviously Tirukkoshtiyiir, six miles South of Tiruppattiir on 
the road to Sivaganga from Tiruppattiir. 
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agreed that the deed of agreement be incised in the rock con- 
taining the temple of Tirukkolakkudi Nayanar (the god at the 
rock-cut temple in the place). In consequence thereof, meeting 
in our own assembly, we got this inscription cut out, agreeing to 
discharge the duty to which we are liable, as long as the sun and 
the moon should last; we of the Pon-Amaravati nadu to the 
inhabitants of Virayachchilai and attached villages, and to those 
of Kottiyur and attached villages. 


(b) Inscription of Hijira 771. 1 

(On a stone planted under the Pipal tree in front of the 
Zamindar’s bungalow at Kandadevi , a mile and a half from 
Devakotta. The stone is said to have originally been at the 
corner of the tank nearest to this spot.) • 

Ref.: same as above. 
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^rom an eye copy taken by me with the good offices and active assistance 
of the late Mr. C. S. Anantarama Ayyar, b.a., Divisional Officer, whose 
interest in such work was genuine. He died within a fortnight of my visit 
to him and I inscribe, as a very faint token of my esteem and affection for 
him, this last piece of work of his in collaboration. 
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TRANSLATION 

May prosperity attend. In the time of the * Great king of 
kings,’ ‘ Great king of the family of kings ’ ‘ king of the whole 
group of kings ’; in the year 771 of the ‘ lord of kings on the 
7th day of Iraviladhan (Rabi-ul-Sani), which is the 11th day 
of Karttigai: in the territory subject to the authority of the said 
‘ lord of kings ’ the temple management, who are the servants 
of Kandaperumaj 1 2 and the Inamdars (holders of free gifts), 
made the deed of assurance and got it transcribed on stone on 
the following terms:—If we fail in any one detail, in this deed 
of assurance executed by us, in the presence of the inhabitants 
of this (part of the) country such as the Vanniyar, Najjar, 
Karumar (artisans apparently), citizens, Bhattas (Brahmans), 
learned men, musicians, our enemies who are the residents 1 of 
Arantangi and all other men, we agree that you see to it that we 
are put out of relationship for life with those that act up to it. 
Among (such details are) failure to bring to the ‘ lord of kings ’ 
those required for his continuous personal service, 3 those that 

1 Seems to stand for the God in the Siva temple at Kandadevi. 

2 Reading line 38*®“ au <*'", meaning the number of people. 
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may be required for the carrying out of the administration of 
his territory, and those that are required for service (in the 
capacity of peons), or providing these in insufficient number; 
besides this, 1 whenever * the lord of kings * should send his 
orders, by his servants appointed for the purpose, our failure to 
muster together all those among us capable of bearing arms, 
without letting a single one stay behind, and take his orders as 
to the service required of us. Further by this deed by which 
we have brought into one party even those that are not of us, 
we agree that in case the inhabitants of Kattur Kottai -and 
others, 2 should commit robbery in the territory of ‘ our lord of 
kings ’, if the king’s troops could not come to destroy them for any 
reason, the moment we receive royal orders sent by the appoint¬ 
ed orderly officer, it would be failure in us if we did not destroy 
those robbers. If we fail in any of these particulars of our duty 
to ‘ the lord of kings ’, we agree that our mustaches be shaved 
and that we be regarded as the wives of our enemies. More 
than this we agree that our women folk be taken to our enemies 
by men of learning, musicians, minstrels, poets and be made 
over to their own boys, after putting on them the mark of gift. 3 
We further agree that we suffer in the hell of those who, having 
assembled by beat of the bronze cymbal, seven Brahmanas on 
the ghat of a running river, and having gone round them by the 
right, kill them on the banks of the Ganges. Further again we 
agree that we be depicted as women, and that low caste people, 
like pinar ? (perhaps panar), pulayas, pajjas paraiyas and other 
such, may tie up such pictures of ours to the feet of their chil¬ 
dren so that they may roam about with these in this, our own 
country, and the country round this. Having thus agreed, we 
the officials and Uadars 4 and others of this territory under the 
authority (of the ‘ lord of kings ’), put up festoons of marriage 
and set up this stone in this the mother city of our nadu (country 
or our peoples). 


1 Reading in line 44. for 

2 Reading the last word of line 60, “As* instead of “p 

3 Meaning that these be obtained»in gift and made over in servitude. 

4 Seems meant for Inamdars. 
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IBN BATUTA IN SOUTH INDIA 1 

The mountain of Serendil (Adam's Peak), Ceylon . 

(Lecture VI, pp. 175) 

It is one of the highest mountains in the world and can be 
seen from the open sea even at a distance of nine days’ journey 
from it. As we climb the peak, its lower slopes are hidden 
from view by clouds. There are on this summit, many trees 
that never shed their leaves, flowers of different colours, and a 
red rose as large as the palm of one’s hand. It is said that on 
the petals of this rose is an inscription containing the name 
of the Almighty God and the name of his Prophet. Two 
mountain roads lead to the foot of Adam: Father’s road, and 
Mother’s road, otherwise called Adam and Eve. Mother’s road 
is an easy road by which pilgrims return. But those who take 
it going there^ are not considered to have made the pilgrimage. 
Father’s road is rough and difficult. Near the gate at the foot 
of the mountain is a grotto called Iskander (Alexander), and a 
spring of water. 

The ancients have hewn in the rock a sort of step by which 
one ascends the mountain. They have also planted iron spikes 
and suspended chains on to them to which one holds while 
making the ascent. Those chains are ten in number ; two near 
the gate at the foot of the mountain ; after these seven others 
which are linked one on to the other; then the tenth, 1 the 

1 A summary account of this part of Ibn Batuta’s work appeared in the 
Madras Journal of Literature and Science for 1888-89 rendered from the 
French by Mrs. L. Fletcher (pp. 37-60). I am indebted for this translation 
to Miss Ida Gunther, B.A., L.T., Lecturer, Queen Mary’s College for 
Women, Madras. This is translated from vol. iv. of the French edition 
of Ibn Batuta by Messrs. C. Defremery and B. L. Sanguinettie. 




chain of the profession of faith ’ (Mussalman), so called because 
the person who reaches it and looks down below will be seized 
with hallucination and fear of falling, and he will repeat the 
words : ‘ I declare that there is no other god but God, and 
that Mahomet is his Prophet When you have got beyond 
this tenth chain, you come to a road kept in bad repair. The 
cavern of Nadir is seven miles from the tenth chain. It stands 
in a spacious place near a spring, also called khidhr, full of 
fish. Nobody catches fish there. Near by are two basins hewn 
in the rocks on either side of the road. In the khidhr grotto, 
pilgrims leave their belongings and then go another two miles 
up to the summit of the mountain where they find the foot. 


Description of the Foot 

The noble foot mark—that of our father Adam—is to be seen in 
a black high rock standing in an open place. The foot print on 
the stone is deeply impressed ; it is eleven spans long. Formerly 
the people of China used to go there, they cut out of the rock 
the impression of the big toe and the one next to it, and 
deposited this fragment in a temple in the town of Leitoun 
(Tseuthoung) to which they go from distant places. In the rock 
bearing the foot print three hollows have been dug in which 
idolatrous pilgrims deposit gold and precious stones and pearls. 
Fakirs who arrive at the grotto of khidhr, try to outbeat one 
another in finding what lies in these hollows. As for us, we 
found only a few small stones and a little gold which we gave to 
our guide. It is usual for pilgrims to spend three days in the 
cavern of khidhr, and during that period to visit the foot morning 
and evening. We did the same. 

At the end of three days, we returned by ‘ Mother’s Road 
and encamped near the grotto of Cheim, which is the same as 
Seth, son of Adam. We afterwards stayed near the bay full of 
fish, and the villages of Cormolah, of Djbercavern, of 
Diedineouch and of Atkalendjeh. It is in this last named place 
that the sheik Abon’abd Allah, son of the Khafif, spent the 
winter. All these villages and stations are situated on the 
mountain. Near the foot of the latter, on this same road, 
stands ‘ dirakht rewan,’ 4 the walking tree an ancient tree that 
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does not lose a single leaf. I have not met any one who has 
seen its leaves. It is given the prefix ‘ walking ’ because the 
person who looks at it from the mountain top, thinks it stands 
far away at the foot of the mountain, whilst he who^ looks at it 
from below, believes it to be in quite the opposite place. I met 
a troop of Yogees who never leave the foot of the mountain but 
are waiting for the leaves of this tree to fall. It stands in an 
absolutely inaccessible spot. Idolators say : ‘ whosoever eats 
the leaves of this tree, recovers his youth, even though he be 
an old man.’ But this is false, another of their lies. 

Beneath this mountain is the great bay containing precious 
stones. Its waters are extremely blue. From here we marched 
for two days as far as the large town of Dinewar, near the 
sea, inhabited by merchants. Dinewar (Dine^vara) contains, a 
large temple, with an idol that bears the name of the town. 
In this temple there are about 1,000 Brahmans and Yogees, 
and about 500 women, born of idolatrous fathers, who sing and 
dance the whole night before the god. The town and its 
revenues are the particular property of the idol; and those who 
live in the temple and those who visit it, are fed on that money. 
The idol is made of gold, the size of a man. It has two large 
rubies in place of eyes, which, I am told, shine like lanterns 
during the night. 

We left Dinewar for the little town of Kaly (Galle) six para- 
sangs (about thirty-six miles or so) distant. A Mussalman, the 
coxswain of the boat Ibrahim, whom we met there, entertained 
us at his house. Then we set out for Calenbou (Colombo), one 
of the largest and most beautiful towns in the island of Serendib. 
Djalesty, the Vezir prince of the sea, lives there with about 500 
Abyssinians. Three days after leaving Colombo, we arrived at 
Batthalah, already mentioned, and visited the Sultan spoken 
above. I met the coxswain of the boat Ibrahim and we set out 
for the country of Ma’bar. The wind was strong and the water 
was on the point of entering the vessel. Without a skilled 
captain, we drifted near certain rocks and the ship was all but 
wrecked ; then we entered shallow water, the vessel grounded 
and we were face to face with death. The passengers threw 
their belongings into the sea and bade farewell to all. We cut 
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down the mast of the ship and threw it into the sea. The sailors 
made a raft with the plank. We were two parasangs distant 
from the shore. I wanted to go down on to the raft, but I had 
with me two concubines and two friends, and the latter said to 
me : ‘ Will you go down and leave us ? ’ I liked them better 

than myself, and said ‘ Go down both of you, as well as the 
young girl whom I love.’ The other young girl said : I know 
to swim well. I will tie myself with a cord to the little boat and 
swim with those people.’ My two comrades descended ; one of 
them was Mohamed, son of Ferhan Attaouzery, and the other, 
an Egyptian. One of the young girls was with them, the second 
swam. The sailors made a raft with the help of which they 
swam. I gave them all the valuables I possessed, personal 
property, jewels and amber. They got to land safe and well, 
for the wind helped them. I remained on the vessel, the master 
of which reached the shore on a plank. The sailors set to work 
to construct four rafts, but the night before they were finished, 
the sea broke upon us. Then, several idolaters came in one of 
their boats to fetch us. We went ashore with them to the land 
of Ma’bar, and told them we were friends of their Sultan to 
whom they paid tribute. They wrote to inform him of this. 
The sovereign was engaged in a war with the infidels at a 
distance of two days’ march ; I sent him a letter telling him 
what had happened to me. The idolaters in question led us into 
a large wood, and brought us a fruit resembling the water- 
melon ; it grows on the dwarf palm tree. Inside this fruit is a 
kind of down (or cotton) containing a honied substance which is 
extracted and made into a sort of pastry called ‘tell* just like 
sugar. They served us with excellent fish. We remained there 
for three days, at the end of which an amir named Kamar-ud- 
din, accompanied by a detachment of horse and foot soldiers 
arrived from the Sultan. They brought one palanquin and six 
horses. I mounted a horse, so did my friend, the master of the 
ship, and one of the two young girls ; the other was carried in 
the palanquin. We reached the fort of Arcot (Hercatou) where 
we spent the night. There I left the young girls, a party of my 
slaves and my companions. The second day we reached the 
camp of the Sultan. 



Ibn Batuta in Ma'bar 

The Sultan of Ma’bar 
He was Ghiyath eddin Addameghany (Ghiyazu-d-din 
Dhamaghani) originally a horseman in the service of Malic 
Modjir, son of Abourredidja, one of the officers of Sultan 
Mohamed; then he served the Amir Hadjy, son of the Sayyid 
Sultan Djelal eddin (Jalalu-d-din). At last, he was invested with 
royalty. Before this he was called Siradj eddin , but after his 
accession he took the name of Ghiyath eddin. Formerly, the 
country of Ma’bar had submitted to the authority of Sultan 
Mohammed, king of Dihly (Delhi). A revolt was stirred up 
amongst his followers by my father-in-law, the Sheriff Djelal 
eddin Alisan Shah (Sharif Jalalu-d-din Ahsan Shah), who reigned 
there for five years, after which he was killed and replaced by 
-One of his amirs, Alauddin Odeidjy (Alau-d-din Udauji), who 
governed for one year. At the end of this time he set out to 
conquer the infidels ; he took a considerable amount of riches 
and ample spoils from them, and returned to his own state. I he 
following year, he led a second expedition against the idolaters, 
routed them and massacred a large number. The same day on 
which he inflicted this disaster upon them, it happened that he 
took off his helmet in order to drink; an arrow shot by an 
unknown hand struck him and he died on the field. His son-in- 
law Kothb-eddin (Qutbu-d-din Firoz) was placed upon the 
throne ; but as‘his conduct was generally disapproved of, he was 
killed at the end of forty days. The Sultan Ghiyath-eddin was 
invested with authority ; he married the daughter of the Sultan 
and Sheriff Djelal eddin. It is the sister of this same girl that I 
had married at Dihly (Delhi). 

My arrival at the (Court of) Sultan Ghiyath Eddin. 

When we approached the neighbourhood of his camp, he sent 
one of his chamberlains to meet us. The Sultan was seated in a 
wooden tower. ... It is the custom throughout India, for nobody 
to enter the presence of the Sovereign bare-footed. Now, I had 
no boots, but an idolater gave me a pair, though there were a 
certain number of Mussalmans in this place. I was surprised 
that idolaters showed greater generosity than they (Mussalmans). 

I then presented myself before the Sultan who ordered me to sit 
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down, sent for the kadhi (Kazi) and pilgrim Sadr Azzeman Beha- 
eddin (Sadru-l-Zaman Bahau-d-din) and lodged me in three tents 
pitched in the neighbourhood of his. The people of this country 
called these tents ‘ Khiyam ’ (plural of ‘ Khaimah ’)• The 
Sultan sent me carpets as well as the viands used in the 
country, that is to say, rice and meat (curry). The custom in 
this country, as in our own, is to serve sour milk after the 
meal. 

After all that, I had an interview with the Sultan. I proposed 
that he should send an army to the Maidive islands. He agreed 
to this proposal and ordered some ships to be got ready. He 
also resolved to send a present to the Sultan of the Maldives, 
some robes of honour and gifts to the amirs and viziers. He 
entrusted me with the drawing up of a marriage contract with 
the Sultan’s sister ; finally he ordered three vessels to be filled 
with alms for the poor of the island and said to me : ‘ You will 
return at the end of five days. ’ The admiral Khodjah Serlec 
said to him : ‘ It is not possible to sail for the Maldives until 
three months hence. ’ Then the Sultan said to me : ‘ Since this 
is the case, come to Fattan (Pattanam) in order that we might- 
end this expedition and return to our capital of Moutrah 
(Madura). It is from there that they will set out. ’ I went and 
stayed there with him, and, whilst waiting, sent for my concubines 
and my friends. 


The march of the Sultan, and his shameful conduct 

IN KILLING WOMEN AND CHILDREN 
The country we had to traverse was a wood formed of trees 
and reeds, so overgrown, that nobody could penetrate it. The 
Sultan ordered every army man, great or small, to carry a 
hatchet and cut down these obstacles. When the camp had 
been arranged, he set out on horseback to the forest, accom¬ 
panied by soldiers. They cut down trees from morning till 
midday. Then food was served for everybody; after that 
they began hewing till evening. Every infidel found in the 
forest was taken prisoner. They sharpened stakes at both ends 
and made their captives carry them on their shoulders. Each was 
accompanied by his wife and children and they were thus led to 
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the camp It is the custom of these people to surround their 
camp with a palisade having four gates. They call it catcar 
round the habitation of the king. Outside the principal boun- 

6reCted a pIatform about a half brasse high and 
lighted a fire on it during the night. Slaves and sentinels spent 

, mg ^ here holding a fagot of very slender reeds in their 
k* 1 ?- ., Wh ® n ‘ nfidels approached to attack the camp during the 
night, they lighted the fagots. The brightness of the flames 

the7nfidd ni8ht lnt ° day ’ and the h ° rsemen set out in Pursuit of 

The next morning, the Hindu prisoners were divided into four 
sections and taken to each of the four gates of the great catcar■ 
I here, on the stakes they had carried, the prisoners were impaled. 
Afterwards their wives were killed and tied by their hair to these 
pa es. Little children were massacred on the bosoms of their 
mothers and their corpses left there. Then, the camp was 
raised, and they started cutting down the trees of another forest. 
In the same manner did they treat their later Hindu prisoners. 
This is shameful conduct such as I have not known any other 
sovereign guilty of. It is for this that God hastened the death of 
Ghiyath-eddin (Ghiyazu-d-din). 

- One day whilst the Kadhi (Kazi) and I were having our food 
with Ghiyazu-d-din), the Kazi to his right and I to his left, an 
in rdel was brought before him accompanied by his wife and son 
aged seven years. The Sultan made a sign with his hand to the 
executioners to cut off the head of this man; then he said to 
hem in Arabic: and the son and the wife.’ They cutoff 
their heads and I turned my eyes away. When I looked again 
I saw their heads lying on the ground. 

I was another time with the Sultan Ghiyath-eddin (Ghiyazu- 
d-din) when a Hindu was brought into his presence. He uttered 
words I did not understand, and immediately several of his 
followers drew their daggers. I rose hurriedly, and he said to 
me ; Where are you going ’ ? I replied : ‘ I am going to say 
my afternoon (4 o’clock) prayers. ’ He understood my reason 
smiled, and ordered the hands and feet of the idolater to be cut 
off. On my return I found the unfortunate swimming in his 
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The Victory that Ghiyath-eddin won over the 

INFIDEL WHICH IS ONE OF THE GREATEST 
SUCCESSES OF ISLAM 

In the neighbourhood of his territory was an infidel sovereign 
named Belal Deo (Bajlala Dsva), who was one of the principal 
Hindu Kings. His army exceeded hundred thousand men, and 
he had besides, twenty thousand Mussalmans formed of crimi¬ 
nals and slaves. This monarch thought it expedient to go 
against the Coromandel Coast where the Mussalman army 
numbered but six thousand soldiers, the half of whom were 
excellent troops and the remainder were worth absolutely 
nothing. The Muhammadans fought a battle with him near the 
town of Cobban (Koppam); he routed them, and they retired to 
Moutrah (Madura) the capital of the country. The infidel sove¬ 
reign encamped near Cobban (Koppam) which is one of the 
grandest and strongest places that the Mussalmans possess. He 
laid siege to it for ten months, and at the end of this time, the 
garrison had provisions only for fourteen days. Belal Deo 
(BallaU Dsva) sent a proposal to the besieged to retire with 
safe-conduct, and to abandon the town to him ; but they replied 
we must refer this question to our Sultan. ’ He then promised 
them a truce, which was to last for fourteen days, and they 
wrote to Sultan Ghiyath-eddin (Ghiyazu-d-din) telling him how 
they wet e situated. The prince read their letter to the people the 
following Friday. The faithful wept and said: ‘ We will 
sacrifice our lives to God. If the idolater takes that town, he 
will next lay siege to us: we prefer to die by the sword.’ 
They then undertook to expose themselves to death, and set 
out marching the next day, placing their turbans on the neck of 
their horses, which showed that they were seeking ,wv. tu. 
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Battle of 

Alfaricy. In this order the Mussalmans set out, at the siesta hour, 
towards the infidel camp. Their horses were sent out to graze. 
They fell upon the encampment; the infidels, imagining the 
assailants were but robbers, went in disorder to meet them and 
fought with them. In the midst of all this, the Sultan Ghiyath- 
eddin arrived, and the Hindus sustained the worst of all defeats, 
Their king tried to mount his horse although he was eighty years 
of age. Nasir-eddin (Nasiru-d-din) nephew and successor of the 
Sultan overtook the old man and wanted to kill him, for he did 
not know who he was. But one of his slaves said : ‘ He is the 
Hindu King. * He then took him a prisoner to his uncle who 
treated him with apparent consideration and promised to release 
him. But when he had extorted from him his wealth, elephants 
and horses and all his property, he had him killed and flayed ; 
his skin was stuffed with straw and hung up on the wall of 
Moutrah (Madura) where I saw it suspended. 

But let us return to our point. I left the camp and went to 
the grand and beautiful town of Fattan , on the seashore. It 
has an admirable harbour with a wooden pavilion raised on 
stout posts. Leading to this pavilion is a pathway made of 
planks covered over with a roof. When an enemy arrives, all 
the ships in port are fastened to this pavilion ; foot soldiers and 
archers go up there and the assailant has no means of hurting 
any one. This town contains a beautiful mosque built of stone 
where you find many grapes and excellent pomegranates. There 
I met the pious Sheik Mohammad Annc^aboury, one of those 
fakirs with hair hanging over his shoulders, whose spirit is 
troubled. He was accompanied by a lion tamed by him ; the 
animal eats with the fakirs and lies down beside them. The 
Sheik had with him about thirty fakirs, one of whom had a 
gazelle that lived in the same place as the lion and the latter did 
it no harm. I tarried in the town of Fattan. 

In the meantime, a Yogee had prepared for the Sultan 
Ghiyath-eddin some pills amongst the ingredients of which were 
iron filings. The Sultan took a larger dose of them than was 
necessary for him and fell ill. In this state he reached Fattan ; 

I went out to meet him and offered him a present. When he 
had settled down in the town, he sent for the admiral Khodjah 
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Sorour and said to him : ‘ Attend to nothing besides those vessels 
that are to go to the Maldives.’ He wanted to return to me the 
price of the present I had made him. I refused, but repented 
of it afterwards, for Ghiyath-eddin (Ghiyazu-d-din) died and I 
got nothing. The Sultan remained for half a month at Fattan, 
then he left for his capital; I remained yet a fortnight longer 
and then set out for his residence, which is Madura, a grand 
town with wide roads. The first prince who made that town 
his capital was my father-in-law the Sultan Sheriff Djelal-eddin 
Ahsan Shah (Jalalu-d-din Ahsan Shah), who modelled it on" 
Delhi and built it carefully. 

When I arrived at Madura, there was a contagious disease 
prevalent there which killed people in a short time. Those who 
were attacked succumbed in two or three days. If their end 
was delayed, it was only until the fourth day. On leaving my 
dwelling, I saw people either sick or dead. In this town I 
bought a young slave who, I was assured, was healthy ; but 
she died the following day. A woman, whose husband had 
been<pne of the viziers of the Sultan Ahsan Shah (Ahsan-Shah) 
came to me one day with her son aged eight years, a child full 
of spirit, and I gave both her and her son some money. They 
were both healthy and strong ; but the next day the mother 
returned to ask a shroud for her son, for he died suddenly. 
In the Sultan’s audience hall, at the time of his death, there 
were certain women servants brought to boil rice for the 
people. These women got ill and were thrown on the earth, 
exposed to the sun’s rays. 

When Ghiyath-eddin (Ghiyazu-d-din) entered Madura, he 
found his mother, his wife and son a prey to the disease. He 
remained three days in the town, then he went to a river, one 
parasang away, on the shore of which stands an infidel temple. 

I went to see him on a Thursday, and he ordered me to stay 
with the Khadi (Kazi). When tents had been pitched for me, I 
saw people hurrying along, pushing one against the other. One 
of them said, the Sultan is dead ; ’ the other was sure that it 
was his son that was dead. We found out the truth and knew 
that the son was dead. He was the Sultan’s only son ; his 
death was one of the causes that made the father’s malady 



Death of Sultan Ghiyazu-d-din 

worse and killed him* The following Thursday the Sultan’s 
mother died. 

The DEATH OF THE SULTAN. THE ACCESSION OF 
HIS BROTHER’S SON, AND MY DEPARTURE 
FROM THE NEW PRINCE’S COURT. 

The third Thursday, Ghiyath-eddin (Ghiyazu-d-din) died. I 
heard the news and hastened to return to town, fearing a tumult. 
I met Nasir-eddin (Nasiru-d-din), the nephew and successor of 
the deceased, who was sent for to the camp as the Sultan left 
no son. He asked me to retrace my steps to the camp with 
him; but I refused, and this refusal left an impression on his 
mind. This Nasir-eddin (Nasiru-d-din) was a domestic servant 
at Delhi before his uncle came to the throne. When Ghiyath- 
eddin (Ghiyazu-d-din) became king, the nephew fled to him in the 
garb of a fakir, and fate willed it that he should reign after 
him. When they , had sworn allegiance to Nasir-eddin (Nasiru- 
d-din) poets recited his praises in verse, and they gave him 
magnificent gifts. The first who rose to recite verses was the 
Khadi Sadrazzeman (Kazi Sadru-s-Zaman), to whom he gave 
500 pieces of gold and a robe of honour; then came the vizir 
named Alkadhi (the judge) whom the Sultan gratified with two 
thousand pieces of silver. As for me, he made a present of 300 
pieces of gold and a robe of honour. He distributed alms 
among fakirs and the poor. When the preacher gave his first 
sermon in which he mentioned the name of the new sovereign, 
they loaded him with drachmas and dinars placed in gold and 
silver basins. The funeral of Ghiyath-eddin (Ghiyazu-d-din) was 
celebrated with great pomp. Each day the Koran was read 
beside the tomb. Then, those whose business it was to read the 
tenth part of the holy book, delivered a lecture, after which 
food was served and the public ate; finally, silver pieces were 
given to each individual according to his rank. This went on for 
forty days. The ceremony was renewed annually on the 
anniversary of the death of the deceased. 

The first step taken by Nasir-eddin (Nasiru-d-din) was to ruin 
his uncle’s vizir by extorting sums of money from him. He made 
Melic Bedr-eddin (Malik Badru-d-din) vizir, the same man whom 
31 
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his uncle had sent to meet me when I was at Fattan. He died 
very soon; and the Sultan nominated as his successor, Khodjah 
Sorour, the admiral, with the title of Khodjah Djihan (Khwaja- 
i-Jehan) similar to the vizir of Delhi. Whoever addressed the 
vizier by any other title, had to pay a fine of a certain number 
of gold pieces. Then the Sultan Nasir-eddin killed the son of 
his paternal aunt, who was married to the daughter of Ghiyath- 
eddin (the late Sultan), and afterwards married his widow. He 
was told that Melic Ma$-oud , (Malik-Masud) had visited his 
cousin in prison before he was put to death; so he killed him 
as well as Melic Behadour (Malik Bahadur), who was a generous 
and virtuous hero. He ordered that I should be provided with 
all the ships that his uncle had sanctioned for my expedition to 
the Maldives. But I was attacked with the deadly fever, and 
thought I would die. God inspired me to have recourse to the 
tamarind which is very plentiful in this place. I took about a 
pound of it and soaked it in water, then drank this beverage 
which made me better in three days, and with God’s help I was 
cured. Being disgusted with the town of Madura, I asked the 
Sultan’s permission to go on my voyage. He said to me, ‘ How 
will you go ? There is only one month for the Maidive expe¬ 
dition to be got ready. Stay then until we give you all that the 
master of the world (the late Sultan) ordered for you.’ I refused 
and he wrote to Fattan giving me leave to sail in any vessel I 
pleased. I found there were eight vessels sailing for Yaman 
from Fattan and embarked on one of them. We met three war 
ships, which fought with us for a time and then retired. After 
that we arrived at Caoulem (Quilon). As I was free from all 
illness, I remained in this town for three months and then set 
sail in order to find the Sultan Djemal-eddin Alhinaoury (Jamalu- 
d-din of Honawar) but infidels attacked us between Hinaour 
(Honawar) and Facanaour. 


HOW WE WERE DESPOILED BY THE HINDUS 
When we reached the little island situated between Hinaour 
(Honawar) and Facannaour, infidels attacked us with ten men- 
of-war, and after a lively engagement defeated us. They took 
verything I possessed—the store I held in reserve for a rainy 
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day—pearls, precious stones given me by the king of Ceylon, 
clothes and provisions given me by wealthy men and holy 
persons. They left me no garment but a pair of drawers. They 
also seized all that belonged to every passenger and sailor, and 
made us go ashore. I returned to Calicut and entered one of 
the mosques. A lawyer sent me a dress, the Kadhi (Kazi) a 
turban, and a certain merchant another dress. Here I had news 
of the marriage of the vizir Abd Allah (Abdulla) with the Sultana 
Khadidjah, after the death of the vizir Djemal-eddin (Jamalu-d- 
din), and I also beard that the woman I left behind had given 
birth to a boy. I thought of going to the Maidive islands, but 
I remembered the enmity which had existed between me and 
the vizir Abd Allah. In consequence, I opened the Koran and 
these words came before my eyes * Angels will descend and say 
to them “ fear not and be not sad.” ’ I implored the blessings of 
God, and set sail. After ten days I arrived at the Maldives and 
landed on the isle of Cannalous. The Governor of this isle, 
Abd Al’aziz Almakdachaouy, welcomed me kindly, treated me 
and gave me a boat fully equipped. I afterwards arrived at 
Hololy, the island where the Sultana and her sisters go for a 
holiday and for bathing. The natives call these amusements 
‘ tetdjer \ and indulge in these games on their ships. The 
viziers and chiefs sent the Sultana presents and gifts whilst she 
remained on the isle. I met the sister of the Sultana there, her 
husband, the preacher Muhammad, son of the vizier Djemaled- 
din, and his mother who had been my wife. The preacher 
visited me and had food with me. 

In the meanwhile, some of the inhabitants of the island went 
to the vizier Abd Allah and announced my arrival to him. He 
questioned me regarding my position and the persons who had 
accompanied me. I then informed him that I had come in 
order to fetch my son, aged about two years. The mother of 
the child went to the vizier to complain to him about my inten¬ 
tion ; but he said to her : * I will not prevent him from taking 
his son.’ He forced me to go to the island (of Mahal) and 
lodged me in a house opposite the tower of his palace in order 
to know all about me. He sent me a full robe, betel, and rose 
water according to their custom. I took him two pieces of silk 
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in order to throw them before him the moment I saluted him. 
They were accepted and the vizier did not come to entertain me 
that day. They introduced my son to me and it struck me that 
his stay with the islanders had done him much good. I then 
sent him back again to them and remained five days in the 
island. It seemed to me I ought to hasten my departure and I 
asked leave to do so. The vizier having called me, I went to 
him. They brought me the two pieces of stuff they had taken 
from me, and I threw them down while saluting the vizier as is 
the custom. He made me sit beside him and put me questions 
regarding myself. I ate in his company and washed my hands 
in the same basin with him—this is what he does with nobody. 
Afterwards betel was brought and I returned. The vizier sent 
me cotton drawers and hundreds of thousands of cowries, and 
behaved perfectly. 

In the meanwhile I departed. We were forty-three days on 
sea after which we reached Bengal, a large country producing 
an abundance of rice. I have not seen any place in the world 
where goods are cheaper than here; but it is a foggy country 
and people coming there from Khorasan call it 4 douzakhas 
pouri ni met ’ which means, in Arabic, 4 a hell full of good things.’ 
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ADDITIONAL SPECIAL NOTE 
Nationality of the Khiljis 

On page 75 above, I have said, following the authority of 
Major Raverty and Elphinstone, the Historian, that the Khiljis 
were ‘a people who were Turks, but having been long staying 
in Afghanistan first round Herat and then Eastwards they 
became so assimilated to the populations of the locality that 
they were taken to be more Afghans than Turks.’ That position 
is supported by Beale in his Oriental Biographical Dictionary 
The late Dr. Vincent Smith states on page 230 of the Oxford 
History of India . ‘ Although the Khalij or the Khilji tribe is 
reckoned by Raverty among the Turks, the contemporary author 
Ziau-d-din Barani, who must have known the fact states that 
1 Jalalu-d-din came of a race different from the Turks,’ and that 
by the death of Sultan Kaikobad, * the Turks lost the Empire.* 
In regard to this point I append a letter very obligingly written 
by Dr. A. Suhrawardy of the Calcutta University in answer 
to an enquiry I made on the point at issue. I publish the letter 
with grateful acknowledgments to the learned doctor for his 
courtesy in spite of personal inconvenience. 

* With reference to your question regarding the origin of 
Jalalu-d-din and Alau-d-din, the Khilji sovereigns, I beg to say 
that in ‘ Tazikhi-Feroz Shahi of Zayau-d-din Barni,* Jalalu-d- 
din is not considered as belonging to the race of the Turks ; nor 
is it clearly laid down in it that he came of an Afghan race. 
This fact will be clear from Mr. Elliotts’ History of India (Vol. 
iii, page 34), in which the author has given the translation of a 
portion of Feroz Shahi, which runs as follows :— 

‘ At the same time, Jalalu-d-din who was Ariz-i-Mamalik 
(Muster Master-General), had gone to Baharpur, attended by a 
body of his relations and friends. Here he held a muster and 
inspection of the forces. He came of a race different from that 
of the Turks ; so he had no confidence in them, nor would the 
Turks own him as belonging to the number of his friends.’ 






I fail to understand how Mr. Vincent Smith considers him an 
Afghan. 

According to 1 Tazikh-i-Ferishta by Abdul Casim, Jalalu-d- 
din is considered as belonging to the race of the Turks, as it will 
be apparent from the following lines from the translation of 
Tarikhi Ferishta by John Briggs (pp. 285-7). Vol. I : 

‘ Nizamu-d-din Ahmed relates, that he has seen, in some 
respectable works, that the tribe of Khalich or Kalij, is descended 
from Khalich Khan, a son-in-law of Chengiz Khan, and that- 
his history is thisKalij Khan and his wife constantly disagreed,, 
but he was afraid of throwing her off on account of the power of 
his father-in-law. At length when Chengiz Khan, having 
pursued Jalalu-d-din Khwarazm Shah to the banks of Indus, 
was on his return towards Iiran and Turan, Kalij Khan, being 
well acquainted with the mountainous country of Ghur and 
Jurjistan, watched his opportunity to throw off his allegiance to 
Changiz Khan, and remained with his tribe, amounting to 
30,030 families, in those hills. Upon the death of Chengiz 
Khan, none of his descendants thought fit to persecute Kalij 
Khan, who remained ever since in those hills ; and as the race 
of Ghur was now seated on the throne of India, the Khiljis, 
on account of their vicinity, went to Delhi in parties, and 
remained there. Jalalu-d-din Khilji of Delhi; and Sultan 
Mahmud Khilji of Mandu, are both descended from Kalij 
Khan, vulgurly called Khalij Khan, and from him the tribe is 
called Khilji. But, according to the author of Saljuqnama, 
Turk, the son of Japhet, the son of Noah, had eleven children, 
one of whom was called Khulich ; and from him are descended 
the Khilichis or Khiljis. I conceive this account the most 
probable of the two, because the Khiljis are often mentioned in 
the histories of the kings of Ghazni, particularly in the reigns 
of Subukhigin and Sultan Mahmud ; and it is certain, that they 
existed anterior to the time of Chengiz Khan ; but it is possible 
that Kalij Khan might be of the tribe of Khalji, and that the 
father of Jalalu-d-din, and the ancestor of Sultan Mahmud 
of Malwa, may have both been descended in a direct line for 
him.’ 


f 
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have gone through the Persian text of both Feroz-i Shahi 
and Tarikhi-i-Ferishta and found that the translations so far 
given here are correct. 

An Oriental Biographical Dictionary , by T. W. Beale, 


page 1J/, 

i It is mentioned in the above-named book that Feroz Shah 
surnamed Jalalu-d-din was the first Sultan of the second branch 
of the Turks-Afghan dynasty called Khilji.’ 

In conclusion, I beg to say that no sound inference can be 
drawn from the materials now before me that they were 
Afghans, nor can these be the basis of our conclusion that they 
were Turks. In my opinion, the conclusion arrived at by 
T. W. Beale is to some extent satisfactory. 



I wm. 
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The following abbreviations are used in the Index : 


Dy. 

Rds. 

Hoys. 

Inscn 

Dt. 


K. =» King 
Cap. = Capital 
Feud. — Feudatory 
Sur. n. = Surname. 
Vill. — Village. 


A 

Abdur Rahman, Takhiuddin, 63 
Abusah, 176 

Achdrya Sukti Muktdvali , Telugu 
work, 158 
Aden, 55 
Adil Shah, 169_ 

Adi Surattan (Adi Sultan), 153, 165 
Ahamaragam, 30 
Ahmad Ayyaz, 146, 150 
Ahmad Chap, 80 
Alagarmalai, 205 
Alau-d-din I, Bahmani, 169, 181. 
Alau-d-din, Khilji, 75, f. 120 P. 
Bhilsa Expedition, 76 
Chanderi Expedition, 77 
Death of, 120 

Expedition against Gujarat, 84 
Extent of Empire, 118-19 
Invasion of Deogir, 85 f. 

Invasion of Madura, 99 f. 

Invasion of Warangal, 87 f. 
Revenue System of, 83 
War Policy of, 87 
Alau-d-din Udauji, 165 
Alavanda Perumal, petty chieftain, 4 
Ali-Shah, Gulburga, Revolt of, 144 
Allaud-din Sikandar Shah, 169 
Almas-Beg, 75 

Alp Khan, Governor of Gujarat, 120 
Altun Bahadur, 150 
Alwar Tirunagari, Record at, 56, 66, 
_ 161 

Alvinayaru, River, 17 
Amarabharana £iyagangan, Ganga 
Chief, 15 

Ambadeva, Kakatiya Officer, 62 
Amirjudeida, 119, 145 f. Massacre 
of, 145 


= Dynasty 
= Roads 
= Hoysala 
= Inscription 
= District. 


Amirs of Dakhan, Revolt of, 147 f. 
Amirs of Gujarat, 148 
Anivalakki, Anivalakottah, a forti¬ 
fied place, 4, 5, 189 
Anjukottai, fortress, 191 
Appana, Hoysala General , 34 
Arabia, 55 

Arimardhana, King of Ramanna, 41, 
N. 

Arabs, 69, 71 

Ariya Chakravarti, Chief, 57, 57 N. 
Ariyakudi, 195 

Ariyas (Yadavas) Defeat of, 49' 
Arkali-Khan, 81 
Arpakkam, grant, 11, 42 N. 

Ashar (KulaSekhara), 55, 56, 66 
Avaniyalappirandan, Sur. N. (Kop- 
perunjinga) 

Aziz Himar, Governor of Malwa, 
144, 145, 146, 181 

B 

Badrakot (Bider), 139 
Bahau-d-din, 152 f. 

Bahau-d-din Gustasp, Governor of 
Sagar, 139 

Bahau-d-din, Muster Master, of 
Samana, 132 

Bahau-d-din of Sagar, 143 
Bharam Abiya, Governor of Multan, 
143 

Bahram Abiya, of Uch, 131 
Bakan, a chief, 185 
Ballala II, Hoysala, 13, 14 
Baliala IV, Hoysala K., 185 
Baijappa Dannayaka, 175 
Bana Dy., 6i 
Banas, 48 
Banavar, 102 
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Bandri = Pandharpur, 93, 101» 102 
Battelar, port, 65, 189 
Bejapoor = Bijapur, 147 
Bhandri = Pandharpur, 192 
Bharatam, Telugu, 37 
Bhattala = Puttalam (Bathelar) 
Port, 64, 189 

Bhilsa, Expedition against, 75, 76 
Bhim-Deo, 86 
Bhuvaneka Bahu, 57 
Bidr = Bider alias Badrakot, Fort, 
134 

Bidur = Bidar, 147,154 
Bijjala, 32 

Billal Deo (Vlra Ballala III), 16, 92, 
93, 98 

Bir-Dhul = (Vira Solan) Jayangonda 
Solapuram, 98, 99, 103, 110; 

identification, 189, 190 
Bir = Kharabad, 102 N. 

Bitti-Deva (Vishnu Vardhana), 33 
Brahmastpuri = Chidambaram, alias 
Kanakasabha,99; identification of, 
108-9 f. 

Brahmapuri£vara, Deity of, 109 
Broach, Massacre of the Amirs at, 

146 

Buddha, 57 
Bukka, 172, 181, 187 
Bukkappa Razu, 181 

C 

Cail, city of, 55 

Calicut, 160 

Cambay, 146, 148 

Ceylonese, 4, 10, 42 

Ceylon, 1, 2, 37, 48 ; famine in, 57 ; 

Ceylon war, 155 
Chajju, Rebellion of, 75 
Chalukyas, Eastern, 32 
Champapuri (near Tiruvallam), 60 
Chamalating (Jamalu-d-din), 58 
Chera, 47 

Chorakulavalli, Pandyan Queen, 52 
Chidambaram, Temple at, 19, 27, 34, 
44 

Chin, 71 
China, 58 

.China, Merchants from, 70, 141 
Chirichirafiali =* Trichinopoly, 173, 
Do. n. 2 

Chinna Marudu, Chieftain of Ram- 
nad,197 

Chikkanayakanhalli, 102 
Choda Ganga, 57 


Cbola Empire-— 

Cholas, 1, 2, 9, 31, 34, 35, 36, 37, 
44, 59 

Chola - Rajya - Pratishtapanacharya 
title, 36 

Cholapillai (Alagia Cholan) (Edirili 
£ola Sambuvarayan) Chola feuda¬ 
tory, 15 

Cobban, Koppam=* Kannanur, 167, 
173, 174 (kabban 179) ' 
Colakatantaka, village, 8 

D 

Deobalpur, 150 

Devagiri, Yadava Capital, 68 ; inva¬ 
sion of, 79 ; siege, 80, 126, 140 
Deval Devi, 85, 86 
Devaraya I, 175 

Devi-Pattanam (Mali Fatan), 64, 
idf., 192 * 

Deviya pattanam, 4 
Dharagir, citadel of Deogir, 148 
Dvara Samudra (Dhur Samundar), 
34, 36, 92; invasion by, 93 f ; Road 
to, 102 ; Rebuilding of, 125, 167 

E 

Edirili £ola Sambuvarayan, Chola 
Feudatory, 16 
Einu-l-Mulk Multani, 122 
Ekamresvara temple at Kanchi, 19 
Ekamranatha temple inscription of 
Rajadhiraja, 42 n. 

Elichpur (Irijpur) alias Sultanpur, 
77 

Erukotta, a fortified place, 4 
Ettiyapuram Zamindari, 160 

F 

Fakanur, 176 

Fakhrud-din Ahmed bin Ibrahim, 
ut Thaibi, 72 

Fakru-d-din Mubarak Shah, 169 
Farghana, Amir of, 150 
Fatan, Port = Pattanam, 100, 101, 
168, 169, 179 

Fittan, Port = 63, 71, id. for 192-4 

G 

Ganapati, Kakatiya King, 38, 49, 50 
N. 51, 60-62, 70 

Gangaikonda Solapuram, Chola 
Cap., 30,' 39, 104, 109 
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Ganjouti = Gangavati, 147 
Gandagopala, 49, 49 N. 

Gangadevi, Epic of, 185 
Gangaikonda pattanam, Royal resi¬ 
dence at, 56, 56 N. 

Ghati-Sakun, 128 
Ghati-Lajura (Lasur), 77 
Ghazi-Malik, Governor of Deobal- 
pur, 130, 131 
Ghiyasu-d-din Balban, 74 
Ghiyasu-d-din Tughlak, 132 f; 

invasion of Warangal, 133 
Ghiyathu-d-din Dhamaghani, 166 
Ghiyasu-d-din Bahadur Bura of 
Bengal, 143 
Gilhurry, 147 

GnanapuriSvara temple, 164 
Gopana, 115, 116, 160, 161 
Gurgam = Kharegam, 194 
Gur-Ganw = Kharagam (Gurgam), 
92, 101 

Guruparampara, 

Vaishnava work, 157 


H 

Halabid (Halabid) Hoys Cap., 6, 

102, 110 

Halahalasya temple, 20 
Hampi, 172 

Hanumakonda (An Makinda), 88 
Hanumantagudi, Record at, 191 
Harapala Deo, 123 
Harekatu « Arcot, 166, 194 f. 
Harihar, 102 

Harihara II, 187 . 

Hariyappa Odayer, Horaib (Hari 
Hara I), 72 
Hassan Kangu, 149 f. 
Hemachadanaraja (Ponveynda 
Perumal) statue of, 53 
Hili, 176 , „ . 

Himayanaka, Singhalese Prince, 57 
Hiriyur, 102 

Honawar = Hinur, 176, 177, 179 
Horaib == Harihara, 180, 180 N. 
Hormos, Port, 55 N. 

Hosapattana alias Virupaksha- 
pattaiia - Vijayanagar, 171, 172 
Hoysalas, 26, 31, 35-6, 67 

I 

Ibn Batuta, Algerian traveller, 
143-165 f., 169, in South India 
Ap., 231-244, * 


Idagalissara, fortified place, 4 
Idangai class, 22, 23 
I lam, Ceylon, 42, 54 
Ilayangudi Maranar, 163 
Imadul-Mulk, i48, 149 
Indarpet, 131 
Irak, 71 

ISanadeva, Saiva teacher, 29 
Ismail Makh Afghan alias Ismail 
Fath, 148 


J 

Jagad Vijaya, Ceylon general, 6-9 
Jaguar = JagannSth, rather. Sokka- 
natha, 196 

Jajnagar, Cap. town, 134 
Jalalu-d-din Ahsankhan, 138, 165 
Jalalu-d-din Asan Shah, general, 152 
Jalalu-d-din Feroz, Khilji leader, 
75 f—81 

Jalkota = Devakotta, 98, 196-7 
Jamalu-d-din, Ambassador, 72 
Jamalu-d-din Muhammad, 176 
Jami Masjid, construction of, 129 
Jamkhandi, 181 
Jarfattan, 176 

Jatavarman Kulasekhara I, 44 
Jatavarman Sundara I (Pandy K.) 
Campaigns of, 50-52 
Co-Regents of, 53 
Reign of, 46-53 
Surnames of, 53, 60, 62 
Jatavarman, Sundara Pandya III, 58 
Jatavarman Vira Pandya, 58, 117 
Java, 177 

Jayangonda Sola, title, 196 
Jayangonda ^ol'amandalam, 14, 15 
Jayangonda Solapuram (Bir Dhul), 
56, 110, 196 ’ 

Jyotishkudi «= (Jyotishmatipura) = 
Kalaiyar-Kovil, 159, 162, 164 
Jazia, 128, 176 

K 

Kabil = Kayal, Port, 63 
Kadaladay a dilangai Konda Vaja- 
nadu, Western Pudukotta, 43 
Kadalivata, Singhalese prince, 57 
Kadambarvanam = Narttamalai, 161 
Kadava, name of family, 17 
Kadava Raya, 17, 62 
Kadambar Malai, 107 
Kadambavanaro, 107, 108 
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KadambavaneSvara, God in Kadam- 
bavanam, 107 
Kafur, 59, 84 f.-121 
Expedition against Deogir, 85 

Do. Warangal, 86 f.-90 
His Supremacy, Assassination of, 
121 

Invasion of Dvara Samudra, 93—f. 
Invasion of Ma’bar, 98 f. 

Route taken for Ma’bar, 10 f. 

Sack of Srirangam, 112 f. 
Kahapana Ceylon coin, 10 
Kakatiyas, 32, 34, 37, 61, 62 
Kaiahasti, Capital of Yadavarayas, 16 
Kalaiyar Kovil = Jyotirvanam, 162 
Kales-Dewar (KulaSekhara Deva), 
96 f. 

Kalingarayan, Royal Seat, 56, 57 
Kajingarayan, Officer, 56 
Kamala-Devi, 84 
Kambala, land of, 144 
Kambay, Siege of, 84 
KampahareSvara, Shrine of, 19 
Kampana, Prince, 116, 118 
Kampli, 154 
Kampili, Raja of, 139 
Kandur (Kannanur), 72 
Kanadukattan, townlet, 197 
Kanapper, fortress, = Kalaiyar Kovil, 
162, 197 

Kane hi, 12, 34, 49, 60, 61, 62 
Kandavarayanpatti, 105, 108 
Kandur = (Kannanur), 197 
Kanhun, 198 

Kanhur = Kanhun, in Rajputana, 
101 

Kankayya, 173 
Kannadiga King, 35 
Kannanur-Koppam = Khandanapura 
or Kandur, Hoys. Cap. 36, 39, 47, 
50-1, 67, 103, 104, 174, 184, 197-8 
Kanobari, R., 98, 103 
Kanya Naik, of Warangal, 144 
Karambanur = Uttamar Koil, vil¬ 
lage, 113 

Karnal = Girnar, 150 
Karuvur, 42 
Kataka, 50 

Katakadurgam, fortress, 199 
Katama, Brahman minister, 203 
Katlagh Khan, Governor of Deogir, 
141, 142,144,146, 180 
Kattala (Kuttalam), 8 
Kaveri-Coleroon frontier, 179 - 

Kayai, 55, 70 
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Kerala ascendency, 124 
Kiliyur, chieftains of, 17 
Kizer-khan, 120, 121 
Khales Dewar (KulaSekhara), 55 
Khalifa of Egypt, Mission from, 
145 

Kham = Kadambavanam, 99, 107, 
200 

Khan-i-Jahan, 186 
Kharababad, 92, 102, 198-9 
Khiljis, The dynasty of the, 75 f. 
Khurasan, 71, 138 
Khusru Khan, Hasan, 122-131 
Kilachevval temple at, 45 
Kilamangalam, 5, 201 
Kllanilaya, fortress of, 9, 199 
Kis, 70 

Kis, island of, 55 N. 

Kishlu Khan, Rebellion of, 140, 143, 
152 f. 

Koildluhu, Tamil work, 51, 113, 158 
Kondal = Gondal, 150 
Kopperunjingadeva, feud, chief, 31, 
34, 35, 36, 39, 41, 48, 62 
Kollamandu, 153 
Konerimaikondan, 37 
Kongu Kingdom, 1, 54 
Kongu chiefs, 8, 27, 45 
Koolburga = Gulbarga, 147 
Korkai (Kolkhoi) Port, 70 
KSttiyur, village, 108 
Krishnappa Naik, 180 
Kublai, 58 

Kudal (Cuddalore), 17 
Kuhai idikalaham, 21 
Knjam (=Quilon), 176. 177 
Kulottunga (alias Parakesari Tiru- 
bhuvana Chola, Vlrarajendra, 
Konerinmaikondan), 11 
KulaSekhara, 2, 3» 4, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 
11 

Kulattiir, village, 24 • 

Kulottunga I, 1, 31, 32, 109 
Kulottunga III, works, 11, 13, 15, 
17, 18 

Kulottunga Solanallur, village, 28 
Kulottunga £ola Vanakkovarayar, 
17 

Kumarakampana of Vijayanagar, 61 
Kumara Kampana, 182, 184 
Kunarpal, 88 

Kundani, Hoys. Cap., 67, 68, 167, 
199 

Kundugala = Kundugal, a haven» 3, 
do N, 64, 200 
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Kurbat Hasan Kangu, 186 
Kurundangudi, 5 
Kutubu-d-din Mubarak Shah, 121 f, 
130 

Khwaja Haji, general, 86 
L 

Lakhnauti, expedit. against, 134 
Lambakanna, office of, 7 
Lankapura Dandanatha, Ceylon 
general, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 9, 10, 105 
Lilavati, 41 N. 

M 

Ma’bar, 62, 65, 71, 91, 94, 138, 152 
Machaya Dannayka, 180 
Machin, 71 

Mackenzie Manuscripts, The, 170 
Madura, 1, 2, 7, 9, 10-12, 27, 43, 45 ; 
invasion by Alauddin, 96-7, 99 f. ; 
Sultanate in, 153, 154 f., 165 ; Ibn 
Batuta in Madura, 240 f. 
Madagupatti, 105 
Madhurantaka Pottappi Chola, 14 
Madhyarjuna, Temple, 20 
Magadai country (Attur division in 
Salem), 47 

Magadaimandalam, 17 
Magaras, 36 

Mahadeva, Yadava King, 50 N. 
Maharattas, 49 

Mahatittha (Manthot), Ceylon, 2 
MahavamSa, 2, 10, 41 in, 57 
Mailapur, 65 

Malava Chakravarti, Chieftain of 
Tiruvekamba, 5,7 N. 

Malavarayar Chief, 7 
Malaya country (Malabar) 
Malayalam country, 5 
Malayman, chiefs at Trikovilur, 17 
Mali Fittan, a port, 63 
Malik Asadu-d-din, 128 
Malik Bedred-din, Vizier, 196 
Malik-kabil, Governor of Tilang, 4l 
Malik Kabir, 146, 150 
Malik Makbul, Naib Vizier, 144, 146 
Malik Nabu, 95 
Malik Nasrat, 79 
Malika-i-jahan, 75, 81 
Maliku-l-Islam Jamalu-d-din Arab 
chieftain, 70 

Malik Yek Lakhi, Governor of 
Maharashtra, 126, 129 
Malik Zada, 135 
Malva, famine in, 141 


Manarhelkkudi, 9, 200-1 
Manavira Madura = (Manamadura), 

5, 201 

Man Deo, Raja of Baglana, 146 
Mangalam, 6, do. 1 N., 8, 201-2 
Manjakudi, 202 
Mankul City of, 97, do. n 
Manma Gandagopala, 62 
Manmasiddha=Gandagopala, 

Nellore Chief, 40, 60 
Mapana, Singh Prince, 57 
Ma-pa-’rh (Ma’bar) 

Marappa, 181 

Miiravarman KulSekhara I, 54-7, 67 
Maravarman, Sundara Pandya, 26, 
27 

Maravarman Sundara Pandya I, 
33, 34, 35, 44-45, 105, 107 * 
Maravarman Sundara Pandya II, 39, 
41 ; reign of, 45-6. 

Marco Polo, 55, 56, 58, 62 f., 66 f. 
Mattiirkulam, Camp, 108 
Mavilangai, 37, 202 
Malaiyan Vinayai Venran alias 
Karikalachola Adaiyur Nadalvan, 
Chola feudatory Chief, 15 
Melamangalam, 51. 201 
Melagiri Hills, 103 
Melai Pattanam, 63 
Mima£al, 195 
Milalai-Kun-am, 191 
Moodkul — Mudkal, 147 
Motupalli Port, 202 
Mount, St. Thomas, 65 
Mubarak Shah, 121 f., 130 
Muddappa, 181 

Mudikonda^olapuram alias Gangai 
Gonda Solapuram, 27, 34, 44, 
44 N*. 2C3 
Mudugur, 49 

Mughals, The, 82 ; invasions under 
Tughlaks, 134, 137 
Muhammad-bin-Tughlak Character 
and accomplishments, 136 
Change of Capital, 140 
Coins of, 138 
Currency policy, 139 
Expedition against China, 141 
Extent of Empire, 136 
His projects, 138 f. 

Historians, 137 

Provincial Administration, 141 f. 
Revenue Policy, 137 
Muhammad Tughlak, Sultan = 
Muhammad Fakhrud-din Juna, 130 
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Muhammadi Surattan = Muham¬ 
mad Sultan, 153 

Muhammadu-t-Thaibi Marzaban, 71 
Mulbagal Maharajya, 181 
Multan, 150 

Muppidi Nayaka, general, 126 
MuSiri, 103 

Mutfili (Mosul) Kingdom of, 65 
Mutrah = Madura, 167, 168 
Mutturru Kurram, 191 

N 

Nahrwala. Siege of, 84 
Nalla Siddhi Araisar, 15 
Narasimha (Vlra Narasimha) 
Hoysala K., 33, 34, 36 
Narayanapuram = Narayanavaram 
near Chandragiri, 115 
Nartamalai = Nagarattar Malai, 106 
Nasiru-d-din, 168, 169 
Nasrat Khan, general, 84 
Nausari District, 86 
Nataraja, God at Chidambaram, 44 
Neilore, Capital of Chola feudatories 
of North, 12, 16 

Nettur = fortress, 4 N. 5, 6, 203 
Nigaladha Rayar, chief, 9 
Nikaya Sangraha, 41 N. 

Nilawar [Neilore], 62 
Nilkanth, Naldrug, 88, 88 N. 
Nizamu-d-din Maulana, Deogir, 
145-7 

Nusrat Khan, Governor of Bidar, 
141, 144 

O 

Omalur, 103 

P 

Padaividu, hill fortress of, 61 
Palamcotta, 9 
Pallava Rayar, 9, 10 
Pamban, 3 

Pandu Nadukotta, Camp at, 9 
Pandu Vi jay aka, village, 10 
Pandya Kingdom, 1, 2, 4, 26 ; 
country, 33 

Pandyas, 1, 13, 25, 35, 36, 37, 44 ; 

fratricidal war in, 95 f. 

Pandyan, title, 19 
Panjugondan, temple guards, 113 
Parakrama Bahu (King of Ceylon), 
2, 6, 10, 34, 41, Spec 
Parakrama Pandya, 1, 41 N. 


Parakramagattanam, 64 
Parakramapura, a fortress, 4 
Parantaka, 1 

Pa£a (Pasipattana) Port, 5, 9, 204 
Patapatha, 5 

Pallava (Kopperunjinga), 48 
Pattanallur, 9 

Pattanams, ViraSolan, Kulottunga 
Sola, Adiram, Amma, Sundara 
Pandya, 65, 66 

Paras Deo (Parasuram Deo), 92 
Pedai Nidu, 14 
Peraru (Krishna), 49 
Periyadevar (K. III.), 20 
Periyakulam, 5 
Periya Pattanam, 64 
Perumbarrapuliyur (Chidambaram), 
54 

Pulankurichi (Puvalankurichi), 105 
Pillai Lokacharya, 158, 159, 164 
Pillaiyar Yadavarayar, Chola officer, 
24 

Plmenta, Jesuit priest, 112 
Pitakas, the three, 57 
Pon-Amravati, 7, 10, 106, N. 204 
Ponparappi, 204 

Pottappi Nadu, Sub-Division, 37 
Prapanndmrtam , Sans, work, 158 
Pratapa Rudra II, 66, 113 
Pre-Mussalman trade of the Arabs, 
69 

Pudukotta-Kudumiya Malai Road, 
106 

PularkkSttam District, 28 
Puliyur alias Perumbarra Puliyur 
—Chidambaram, 205 
Punganur, 160 

Punkonda Nadalvar Chieftain, de¬ 
feat of, 6 

Punnaivayal alias Rajanarayana 
Chatur Vedimangalam, 24 
Puramalai Nadu, 103 
Puttalam, 178, 189, 190 

Q 

Qutbu-d-din, 166 

R 

Raghu, a Minister, 127 
Raibagh, 147 
Rai Karan, 84, 86 
Rat Pandya, 95 

Rai Rayan Ram Deo, of Deogir, 88 
Rajadhiraja II, 42N. 
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Rajaraja, the great, 1 
Raja Raja III alias Rajakesari and 
Parakesarivarman, 25 ; Emp. 
under, 30, 35, 38, 59 
Rajadhiraja Sakala Nrpakulakkon, 
153 

Raja Gambhira Rajyam, 118, 184 
Rajagambhira Sambuvarayan, 185 
Rajamundri, 77 

Raja Narayana Sambuvarayan, 185 
Raja Raja II, 12 

Raja Raja III, 16 ; reign of, 26, 30, 
33 

Rajarajadevan Ponparapplnar, 
Chola chief, 17 ; alias Kulot- 
tunga Chola Vanakkovarayan of 
Aragalur 

Rajaratnakari, 41 N. 

Rajaslha Mahala (Rajasinga- 
mangalam), 6 
Rajendra I, 1 

Rajendra III, 35, 36, 38, 39, 40, 41, 
59 

Rajendra CholISvara, 163 
Rajendra ^ola-Mandalam, 37 
Rajina, 7 

Ramachandra, YadavaK. (Ramdeo), 
68, 77 

Rama Mahlpati of Srirangam ins., 49 
Ramanna (Pegu), 41 N. 

Ramapriya idol, 113 
RameSvaram, 3, 101, 172 
RameSvara Pattinam, 64 
Ranganatha, deity, 114 
Ravivarman KulaSekhara, Kerala 
Ruler, 124-5 
Roads— 

Delhi to Dekhan, 89-90 
Delhi to Dwara Samudra, 101 f. 
Kalaiyar koil to Paramagudi, 4 
Tiruppattur to Pon-Amaravati, 
105 

Tiruppattur to Sivaganga, 159 
Trichy to Mattfirkulam, 161 
Udaiyarpalayam, 39 
Rudra Deo (Laddar Deo), 87, 89 
Rudramba, Kakatiya Queen, 61, 62, 
66, 68, 203 

Ruknu-d-din Ibrahim, 81 


Sagar, Military post in, 127 
Sahu-Afghan, Rebellion of, 144, 154 
Saiyid Hasan, Governor of Ma’bar, 
152 


Samaya-varam, 158 
Sambandar, 175 
Sambuvaraya, title, 184 
Sambuvarayans, feudatory chiefs, 
37-8, 60-61 

Samudra-Gopaiya, General, 34 
Santaneri, Fortress, 8 
Santaneri = ^attaleri, 205 
Sarbar (Sirpur) fort, 88 
Sarg-Dwari, 144, 180 
Sarmali, pass of, 98, 103, 205 
^aSikula-Chalukya, 16 
Satyamangalam, 159 
Satyamangalam ghat, 102 
3edikulamanikka Valanadu, a 
district, 14 

Semponmari near Pudukotta State, 
, 5, do. n. 1, 6, 205 
Sendamangalam (Katagadurgam) 
seat of Pallavarayars, 17, 34, 36, 
, 48 

Senganma (Chengama), 15, 16 
Sengeni, family chieftains of Tiruval- 
lam, 15 

Sengeni Ammaiyappan Kannudai- 
peruman, Chola feudatory alias 
Vikrama Chola Sambuvarayan, 15 
Sengeni Mindan A 11 i m a 1 1 a n 
Sambuvarayan, a Chola feudatory 
chieftain, 15 
Shadi Khan, 121 

Shamsu-d-din, Ruler of Bengal 
135 

Shankar-Deo, 77, 86, 123 
Shar-Mandi, 55, Do. N. 3 
Silappadhikaram, 105 ; roads men¬ 
tioned in, 105 

Simha, prince, alias Virarakshasa 
Yadava Raja, 16 
Singhalese, 11 
Sindabur Island, 176, 177 
Singana Dandanayaka Hoysala 
general , 47 

Siniyappa PallivaSal, 193 
Siraju-d-din, Marzaban in Ma’bar, 
73 

Siri, fort of, 85 

Sirimalakka, battle, 8 

Siriyavala = (Siruvayal), 4, N. 3, 6 

Sirumalai, 205 

Sittannavasal, 108 

Sivaganga, 105 

Sivaliputtur = (Srivilliputtfir), 8 
Siwistan, 150 
^odugudi, village of, 163 
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Solamandalam, 54 
Solan Tondi, 191 
Somanatha Mudaliyar (Ediroppila- 
dar), 29 

SomeSvara (Vira) Hoysala K., 35, 36, 
37, 38, 39, 46, 51, 197 
Sonder Bandi Devar, S u n d a r a 
Panclya Devar, 63 
Sri Bhashya, 159 

^rlrangam Epigraph of Kulottunga 
III, 14 n. 27, 36, 48, 51, 103, 109, 
, 114 ; sack of, 157, 159 
Sri RajarajeSvara temple, 20, 
do n. 

Sri Vlravijaya Virupakshapura, 171 
SrutaprakaSikacharya, 159 
Subhagiri, city of, 57 
Sultanate at Madura, 153, 154 f. 
Sundarachalam = Alagar-malai, 160 
Sundar-Pandi, 95, 96 
Suraikudi vill., 108 
Suratani = Tulukkachchi Nachiar, 
116 


T 

Tabar, Pass of = Toppur Pass 
Tadavur, chief place of Vanakkova- 
raiyars, 17 

Tagadur, seat of Chieftains of 
Cholas, 16 

Taghi, rebellion of, 148 f. 

Taki Khan, 129 

Takiu-d-din Abdur-Rahman, 71 
Talabbilla (PuliyadiSalai) a haven on 
the Pandyan side, 3 n. 2 f. 
Talaiyur-Nadalvar, 7 do. n. 

Tamma Siddhi-araisan, Chola Chief¬ 
tain, 15, 60 

Tanjore, 26, 33, 44, 45 
Tankal, 92, 101 
Telingana (Raja of), 92 
Telingana, 66 

TeluguChola Chieftains (of Nellore), 
31, 59 f. 

Telugu-Chodas, the, 59 
Telungas, 49 
Terukkanambi, 160 
Tevarach Chelvan Madam (6iyali), 
29 

Tevaram, 175 

Thatta, Sumera Rajputs of, 150 ; 
siege of, 151 

Tikka of Nellore, Telugu Chieftain , 
40, 60 


Tikkana-Somayaji, Telugu poet, 37 
Tilang = Telingana, 134 
Tipa Singh, prince, 57 
Tira Pandi, 95 

Tirukanupper (Kalaiyarkoil), 6 , 
Tiruchirrambala Mudaliyar, Saiva 
devotee, 21 

Tiruchirrambalam Udaiyar, temple 
of, 37 

Tiruchirapalli Udaiyan, 175 
Tiruchirapaili U^avadi, 175 
Tirugnana Sambhanda Madam, 29 
Tirukkalattideva, Chola feud. Chief, 
16 

Tirukkanapper, 9 
Tirukkalakkudi, 105 
Tirukkaiancheri, 109* 
Tirukollambudur, record at, 11 
Tirukovilur, Chief town of Mala- 
yaman Chiefs, 17 
Tirukkdlur, inscription at, 44 
Tirukkoshtiyur, 105, 159, 162 
Tirumeyyam, 162 
Tirumalirunjolai (Alagermalai), 
164 

Tirunarayanapuram = Melukottai, 
113, 160 
Tirupati, 160 
Tirupullani Dasar, 45 
Tiruppuvanam village, 19 ; inscrip¬ 
tions at the temple in, 19 
Tiruvallam, Chief place of Ganga 
Chief, 16 

Tiruvannamalai, 68, 111, 167, 174 
Tiruvekambama, 206 
Tiruvekamba = Tlruveganpattu, 5 
Tiruvengadanatha Yadavaraya Chola 
feud. Chief, 16 

Tiruvidaimarudur, Temple at, 18, 
19 

Tiruvikramapura =Kannanur, 112 
Tiruvorriyur, 28 
Tondaman, 7, 8, do. n. 
Tondamandalam, 26, 31, 113, 158 
Tondi, a port, 9, 206 
Tonitturai, Harbour of, 65 
Topputturai (Vira 3olan Pattanam), 
64 

Toppur, 103 

Tribhuvanam, 44 N., 206-7 
Trichinopoly-Pudukotta Road, 108 
Trinaveli (Tinnevelly), 8 
Tughlakh Kings, 132 f. ; revolu¬ 
tion, 131 

Tughlakabad, 134 
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U 

Uch, 150 

Ulugh Khan, 84, 132, 133 
Unnamulai Pattanam = Tiruvanna- 
malai, 171 
Uriyeri, 9 
Uraiyur, 33, 44 

V 

Vadali village, 4, 207 
Vadamanamelkudi port, 9 
Vallam, 107 

ValmikeSvara Temple at Tiruvarur 
20 

Valugama (Valugrama), 6 
Vanakovaraiyar Chiefs, 17, 61 
Vattanam, 195 

Ved ilai, haven, 65, 207, n. 45 
Velankudi village, 9, do. n. 1, 207 
Vedanta Deslka, 158 
Verna, Reddi chief, 70 
Vengai Marban chief, 197 
Vengi-Vallabha, blruda, 16 
Venketesaperumal temple, 16 
Vehrumangonda Sambuvarayan, 
117, 185 

Venugopala, Temple of, 163 
Vijayagandagopala, 60 
Vidukadalagiyaperumal, C h o 1 a 
feudatory chief, 15 
Vijayanagar, foundation of the city 
of, 154, 171, 180 

Vikrama Cholavalanadu alias Pular 
kottam, 28 

Vikramaditya (Vikramanka Deva), 
Chalukya Emperor, 31, 32 
Vikrama Pandya, 11 
Vikrama Pandya, Co-Regent of Jata- 
varman Sundara Pandya, 52 and 
53 n. 


Vikrama Pandya Bhuvanekavira, 
inscription of, 50, 50 N. 2 
Vikrama Simhapura = Nellore, 14 
Vinayak Deo (Banak Deo), 88 
Vira Ballala II, Hoysala, 26 
Vira Ballala III, 68, 93, 125 170 f 
173, 178, 184 
Vira Ballala, IV 
Vira Bukka Rayalu, 181 
Vira Narasimha II, Hoysala, 26, 27 
Vira Narasimha III, 66 
Vira Narasimhadeva, Chola feuda¬ 
tory chief, 16 * 

Vira Narasimhadeva, Yadavarayan 
Officer, 28 

Viraiyacbilai, a village, 308 
Vira Pandya, son of Parakrama- 
pandya, 5, 7, 10 
Vira Pandya, 48, 93, 110, 111 
Vira Rakshasas, 37 
Vira Ramanatha, H, 67 
Vira Chola Sambuvarayan, 61 
Vira Sambuvarayan, 61 
Vira Visvanatha, 68 
Virinchipuram, 61 

Virudaraja-bhayankara-vajanadu, 44 
Virupakshapattana, 154 
Vi^aaiyalaya Devan, 117, Do. N. 183 

W 

Warangal, 86, 90, 127 f, 144, 159 
Y 

Yadavas of Devagiri, 33, 34 
Z 

Zafar Khan = (Malik Dinar) 
Governor, 120, 129, 144 
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